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1 Religiously foreign and nationally undesirable 


*Truly! Neither Jews nor Jesuits, with all their Cunning combined, could accom- 
plish as much Evil as the Mormons if they gained a real Foothold in the Coun- 
try.”* The quotation is taken from an impassioned reader's contribution to the 
Norwegian newspaper Morgenbladet in 1852, and illustrates this book's theme 
- namely how religious minorities and groups originating beyond Scandinavia 
were portrayed as enemies of society throughout the region from the 1790s 
until after the mid-1900s. This will be explored by examining precisely how, at 
different times, Jews, Mormons and Jesuits were viewed as a moral, political 
and national threat to Scandinavian society and state. In different periods, 
each group was regarded as foreign, dangerous and undesirable. Key questions 
are who gave voice to the notion that these minorities were socially harmful, 
what constituted the danger, and the extent to which ideas about social perils 
had an impact on state religious policy. An overarching question is what all 
this has to say about the definition of national self-identity in Scandinavia. 

A common feature for all Scandinavian countries was the dominant position 
of the Evangelical Lutheran Church until long into the 20th century. It was the 
state church in each country and had been endowed with a legal religious mo- 
nopoly up until the Dissenter Act in Norway in 1845, the Constitution of 1849 in 
Denmark, and the Dissenter Act of 1860 in Sweden. Even though the hegemonic 
position of the established churches came to be contested — especially by Chris- 
tian dissenters who worked to promote the legality of religious pluralism - reli- 
gious practice throughout Scandinavia was more or less uniform under the stew- 
ardship of each country's state-appointed clergy during the period covered by 
this book. 

In the Swedish Constitution of 1772, religious unity was explicitly regarded 
as the “strongest foundation for a legal, harmonious and lasting government.”? 
It therefore resolved that the king of the country, officials and subjects would be 


1 Morgenbladet no. 324, 11 November 1852. The correspondent signed off as “T.M.L.”: “Sandelig! 
Hverken Jøderne eller Jesuitterne med al deres Snuhed tilsammenlagt ville kunne udrette saa 
meget Ondt som Mormonerne, hvis de skulle faa rigtig Fodfeste her i Landet.” 

2 Wikisource: Regerings-Form 1772, 21 August 1772, 81. [https://sv.wikisource.org/wiki/Reger- 
ingsform 1772, accessed 24 October 2016]. Authors translation of *kraftigaste grundvalen til et 
lofligit, samdrágtigt och varaktigt Regimente." See also Per-Olov Ahrén, "Religionsfriheten 
och RF § 16," Svensk Tidskrift (1956): 453 ff. Ingun Montgomery, “Den svenska religionspolitiken,” 
in Reformationens konsolidering i de nordiska lånderna 1540-1610, ed. Ingmar Brohed (Oslo: Uni- 
versitetsforlaget, 1990), 127 ff. Patrik Winton, “Enighetens befrämjande och fäderneslandets för- 
ovran: religion och politik under frihetstiden," Sjuttonhundratal (2006/2007). 
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faithful to the religion of the state church, just as every Swedish Constitution 
since 1634 had done. While the Constitution of 1809 did indeed declare religious 
freedom, at the same time it made it illegal to withdraw from the state church? 
As a consequence, only immigrants with a background in a religion other than 
that of the Evangelical Lutheran state were permitted to practise a divergent 
faith. In addition came the Jewish minority, who had been allowed to settle in 
certain Swedish cities in the 1780s. In practice, then, Swedish subjects continued 
to be subject to a strict religious regime without appreciable liberty until the Re- 
ligious Freedom Act of 1951. 

Particularly from the 1850s onwards, demands for genuine freedom of reli- 
gion were formulated in the Swedish public sphere both as an expression of gen- 
eral political liberalism, and by emergent revival movements that found the legal 
framework detrimental to their activities.^ A prominent and controversial lawsuit 
pending in the Swedish judicial system in the same decade stirred international 
attention and growing debate on Swedish religious policy? Six Swedish women 
were sentenced to banishment for having converted to Catholicism, and in the 
end were set on a vessel out of the country in the summer of 1858. On his 
own initiative, King Oscar I (1799-1859) raised the issue of religious freedom 
at the highest level when he made mention of the case during his royal address 
of 1856. The king, French-born and himself originally Catholic, was also married 
to the Catholic Queen Josephine. 

In Sweden, a first redoubt fell when the Conventicle Ordinance (the prohib- 
ition on congregating — konventikkelplakaten) was repealed in 1858. Two years 
later, a Dissenter Act granted Swedish citizens — subsequent to repeated imposi- 
tion of admonitions and reprimands, and upon application to the king — permis- 
sion to leave the state church and join foreign Christian faiths.* This law must 
also be viewed in relation to an amendment to the Responsibility Act (Ansvars- 


3 Oscar Hippel, "Religionsfriheten och den sextonde paragrafen regeringsformen: Bidrag til fra- 
gans bedömande fram til dissentarlagen år 1860," in Teologiska studier: Tillágnade Erik Save på 
65-arsdagen den 10 juni 1922 av kolleger og lårjungar (Uppsala: Almqvist och Wiksells Boktryck- 
eri AB, 1922), 247 ff. Article 16 of the 1809 Constitution: *The king should ... compel or cause to 
compel no one's conscience, but protect each one in the free exercise of his religion, so far as he 
does not disturb the tranquility or general indignation of society.” Quoted here from Ahrén, “Re- 
ligionsfriheten och RF 8 16," 454. 

4 Ahrén, “Religionsfriheten och RF 8 16," 454. 

5 Erik Sidenwall, “The Elusiveness of Protestantism: The Last Expatriations for ‘Apostasy’ from 
the Church of Sweden (1858) in a European Perspective," Journal of Religious History, vol. 31, 
no. 3 (September 2007); Dahlman, P., Kyrka och stat i 1860 ars svenska religionslagstiftning (Skel- 
leftea: Artos, 2009), 33f. 

6 Dissenter Act of 1860, 8 1. Quoted from Dahlman, P., Kyrka och stat, 449. 
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förordningen) adopted the same year. It still had penal provisions for proselytis- 
ing activity and the spread of “heretical teachings," but decriminalised apostasy 
from the “true faith.” The act referred to defectors as “apostates” (avfålling), 
which in Swedish provided associations to divisive individuals and subversive 
undertakings. The Dissenter Act of 1873 did away with the pejorative character- 
isation of those who withdrew from the state church and opened up for the se- 
cession of anyone wishing to join another Christian denomination without hav- 
ing to go through a process of admonition led by the priest. 

Debates over the terms for withdrawal from the Swedish state church took 
place regularly over subsequent decades. However, religious freedom and the 
unconditional right to leave the state church were only granted to all Swedish 
citizens, irrespective of religious faith, in 1951.° This was the result of a political 
process that began with the appointment in 1943 of a Committee on the Dissenter 
Act that was commissioned to recalibrate religion legislation in closer accord- 
ance with the prevailing principles of religious freedom.? Sweden's ratification 
of the European Convention on Human Rights, adopted by the Council of Europe 
in 1950, contributed to bringing the process to a close.’° It now became formally 
lawful for members of the Swedish state church to disengage from it without hav- 
ing to register with another Christian congregation. Although the supervision of 
such membership never occurred after 1860, this meant that it was only now for- 
mally permissible for former members of the state church to adhere to an athe- 
istic life stance or a non-Christian religion. 

In Denmark, the situation in the years leading up to 1849 was much the 
same as its Scandinavian neighbours. Prior to the 1840s its legislation had 
much in common with Norway, which until 1814 was subject to Danish sover- 
eignty. From the 18th century there were a number of precepts regulating the ex- 
ercise of religion in Denmark and Norway. Christian V's Danish (1683) and Nor- 
wegian (1687) Codes held that the only permissible doctrine in the two countries 
was that of the Evangelical Lutherans, and featured, for example, the death pen- 
alty for “Monks, Jesuits and similar Individuals of the Papist Clergy” encoun- 


7 Statens offentliga utredningar [State Public Report] (SOU, 1927-13), Betünkande med förslag 
angående vidgad rått till uttråde ur Svenska kyrkan jåmte dårmed sammanhüngande frågor, 47; 
Statens offentlige utredningar (SOU, 1964-13), Religionsfrihet, 17. 

8 Sveriges Riksdag [Swedish Parliament], Religionsfrihetslag (1951: 680). 

9 Statens offentliga utredningar [State Public Report] (SOU, 1949-20), Dissenterlagskomittén be- 
tånkande med forslag till religionsfrihetslag m.m., 1. 

10 Victoria Enkvist, Religionsfrihetens råttsliga ramar (Uppsala: Iustus förlag, 2013), 71. 
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tered within the king’s realms.” The Conventicle Ordinance (Konventikkelforord- 
ningen) of 1741 regulated the right to congregate — essentially for Christians with- 
in the state church - in a not dissimilar fashion to that of Sweden. The ordinance 
did not prohibit religious gatherings - on the contrary, it regarded them as both 
edifying and useful - but they could only occur under the supervision of the 
local priest. Private devotionals were lawful as long as no outsiders were invited 
in. Section 8 of the ordinance also granted a limited right of assembly to individ- 
uals who were “sincerely seeking God" under certain conditions, first and fore- 
most that the gathering was small and that it lasted only briefly. 

The purpose of the ordinance was, of course, to exercise religious control 
and to maintain the religious unity of the dual monarchy. As arbiter of the state's 
norms, the church stood at the nucleus, having at its disposition a rostrum and 
an apparatus through which the power and authority of the state was sanc- 
tioned. A monopoly on confession secured its grip on this flow of information. 

By 1745, the authorities saw it necessary to clarify the understanding of reli- 
gious freedom since “in sundry places in Denmark and Norway, quite a number 
of the King's native subjects have been led not merely astray, but also towards 
the corruptions of Separatism, by Adherents and Emissaries of Sects entering 
the Country here from abroad." The rescript regulated the activities of foreign 
religious sects. It provided for the right of residence, but under stringent restric- 
tions and with banishment as possible punishment in case of transgression. For- 
eign sects without royal permission for the "free Practice of Religion in certain 
Places in the Country” were to be “wholly and utterly forbidden" and placed 


11 Christian V's Norwegian Code (1687), 2-1-1. “On Religion": The sole legal religion in the 
King's Realms is that in accordance with the Holy Scripture, the Confessions of the Apostles, 
the First Council of Nicaea and the Athanasian Creed, the 1530 Augsburg Confession and Lu- 
ther's small Catechism. Original: “Den Religion skal i Kongens Riger og Lande alleene tilstaedis, 
som overeens kommer med den Hellige Bibelske Skrift, det Apostoliske, Nicæniske og Athanasii 
Symbolis, og den Uforandrede Aar et tusind fem hundrede og tredive overgiven Augsburgiske 
Bekiendelse, og Lutheri liden Cathechismo;" 6-1-3: “Monks, Jesuits and other Papistical clerics 
found in the King's Realms are to be sentenced to death." Original: *Munke, Jesuviter og dislige 
Papistiske Geistlige Personer maa under deris Livs Fortabelse ikke her i Kongens Riger og Lande 
lade sig finde, eller opholde." (Quoted here from http://www.hf.uio.no/iakh/tjenester/kunn 
skap/samlinger/tingbok/kilder/chr5web/chr5_02_01.html, accessed 10 August 2017) Clause 
2-1-1 has still not been formally removed from Norwegian law, but repealed in practice as a 
consequence of the Constitution having higher legal status than civil legislation (principle of 
Lex Posterior). 

12 Edict (Rescript) 5 March 1745. Here from Fredrik August Wessel-Berg, Kongelige Rescripter, 
Resolutioner, Collegial-Breve for Norge i Tidsrummet 1660-1815. Første bind. 1660—1746 (Christi- 
ania: J.W. Cappelen, 1841), 916 ff. 
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on the first ship out of the country.” Neither was it lawful to remain in the king- 
dom for those individuals who *will not abide in all Matters [...] according to the 
Law of the King [...]"'^ 

In addition, the rescript allowed for a certain degree of religious freedom, 
and those who, for reasons of conscience, divorced themselves from the official 
doctrine would be granted the opportunity to resolve their understanding of re- 
ligion “pending further notice.” If they arrived at the conclusion that they re- 
quired further freedom, they would be obliged to seek the approval of the 
king.” In any case, it was established that those who were to be “tolerated for 
the present time" should “bear the Burden with their fellow Citizens" in all mat- 
ters and otherwise abide by the King's precepts regarding marriage, burial and 
“all other discernible Custom.”* In addition, the church ritual and stipulations 
thereof came with further clarifications concerning the religious monopoly. 

In Denmark - as in Sweden - a Jewish minority represented a contrast to the 
hegemonic Evangelical Lutheran church. It had done so since the 1600s, but its 
presence was carefully regulated, as it had been almost everywhere in Europe 
where Jews were tolerated. 

A breach in the religious ramparts occurred only when Denmark acquired a 
new Constitution in 1849, the year after the absolute monarchy was in practice 
abolished. Although the state church was granted privileges and declared a *Na- 
tional Church," the Constitution proclaimed religious freedom for all without re- 
striction except in cases where the practice of religion led to public unrest or 
challenged established custom.” This brought Denmark out in front in Scandina- 
via when it came to endorsing a notion of fundamental religious freedom. Yet 
even though the Constitution unequivocally codified religious freedom, we will 
see later that in the initial period there were some hazy interpretations as to 
quite how broadly the reality of religious freedom ought to be understood. 


13 Edict (Rescript) 5 March 1745, 8 1. 

14 Edict (Rescript) 5 March 1745, § 3. 

15 Edict (Rescript) 5 March 1745, § 4. 

16 Edict (Rescript) 5 March 1745, § 5. 

17 Jens Rasmussen, Religionstolerance og religionsfrihed: Forudsaetninger og Grundloven i 1849 
(Odense: Syddansk Universitetsforlag, 2009), 237. The 1849 Constitution of the Kingdom of Den- 
mark: “§ 81. Citizens hold the Right to unite in Society to worship God in the Manner that is con- 
sistent with their Beliefs, provided, however, that nothing is taught or undertaken that is contra- 
ry to Morality or public Order. 8 84. No one may be deprived of the full enjoyment of civil and 
political rights by Reason of his Creed, or evade the Fulfillment of any ordinary civil Duty." 
(Quoted and translated from http://danmarkshistorien.dk/leksikon-og-kilder/vis/materiale/dan 
marks-riges-grundlov-af-5-juni-1849-junigrundloven/#indhold7, accessed 12 October 2018). 
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In this book, Norway is given special attention. Until 1814, the kingdom was 
subordinated as a territory within the absolutist and multinational state of the 
Danish king. A national revolt erupted when Norway was ceded to the Swedish 
king in January 1814, and a constitutional assembly drafted and adopted the 17th 
of May Constitution at Eidsvoll, north of Oslo, that same spring. After a brief pe- 
riod of independence under a Norwegian king, a short war with Sweden ended 
in union later that year. With minor adaptations, Norway held on to its Constitu- 
tion, restoring Norway as an independent state in a union with Sweden under a 
joint king. Unless in violation of the Constitution, legislation from the absolutist 
period under the Danish king was kept as well, including religious regulations. 

Norwegian religious policy during the union with Denmark was strict and 
indoctrinating. Obtaining independence and a constitution did not change 
that; quite the contrary. The Constitution of 1814 included a ban on Jews (re- 
pealed in 1851), monastic orders (repealed in 1898) and Jesuits (repealed in 
1956). Mormons were also declared non-Christian in 1853 by the Supreme 
Court and denied the status of a lawful faith until freedom of religion was codi- 
fied in the Constitution in 1964. The constitutional ban on certain religious 
groups not only restricted the parliament's ability to change religious laws — 
as constitutional amendments required two-thirds majorities within parliament 
— but was also a vigorous token of exclusion from the nation. These bans and 
the enforcement of them - especially when it came to Jews — gave Norway an 
international reputation in the first half of the 19th century as brutal with regard 
to religious laws.!3 

There was no full, codified freedom of religion in Norway until 1964, and 
until the beginning of the 20th century, it was by no means a reality. At the Eids- 
voll Constitutional Assembly in the spring of 1814, there was agreement on com- 
plete religious freedom for all Christians, but for reasons unknown it fell away as 
the Constitution was being ratified. It was only with the repeal of the Conventicle 
Ordinance in 1842 and the adoption of the Dissenter Act in 1845 (permission to 
form Christian religious communities) that an allowance was made for the exer- 
cise of religion beyond the confines of the official religion of the state, which 
eventually came to be known as the state church — but this was only for Chris- 
tians. Although in the wake of the new Penal Code of 1902 there were no longer 
penal provisions that provided the legal authority to intervene against unlawful 
religious practice, in a formal sense it was not until the constitutional amend- 
ment of 1964 that everyone — Christians and non-Christians alike — was afforded 


18 Frode Ulvund, Fridomens grenser 1814-1851: Handhevinga av den norske "jødeparagrafen” 
(Oslo: Scandinavian Academic Press, 2014), 14, 196. 
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the equal right to the free exercise of religion.” It was only then that the religious 
regimentation enshrined in Christian V's Norwegian Code of 1687 ceased to have 
any formal validity. Freedom of religion was later actively regulated by the Faith 
Communities Act of 1969. 

However, the Constitution did not codify a boundless religious freedom. 
Both in 1974 and in 1980, the Supreme Court ruled that "the Constitution's pro- 
vision on the right to the free exercise of religion has not been intended to 
warrant an unrestricted religious freedom that would grant citizens the right 
to refuse to fulfil a social obligation."?? These cases concerned individuals be- 
longing to the Jehovah's Witnesses who refused to perform compulsory civilian 
national service as a substitute for military service, and demonstrated that the 
right to the exercise of religion was still dependent on compliance with the 
laws of the land. 

The Norwegian state's religious policy in the period following 1814 can be 
divided into phases with their own distinctive features." A first phase, up 
until 1845, was characterised by strict religious regimentation. Religious com- 
munities beyond the Evangelical Lutheran state church were tolerated only to 
a very minor degree. After 1845, Christian religious communities were not placed 
on an equal footing with the state church, but tolerated and therefore permitted 
with restrictions. From the second half of the 19th century, religious communities 
that were not subject to the Dissenter Act were also increasingly tolerated — in 
the sense that the authorities more often than not refrained from intervening 
in illegal religious practices. 

After the Penal Code entered into force in 1905, intervention against unau- 
thorised religious practices could no longer be grounded in any legal authority, 
thus ushering in a de facto religious freedom. This led to great dissatisfaction 
among many in political and ecclesiastical circles, and soon provoked attempts 
to enact special legislation on religion to protect the state church and its doc- 


19 Indeed, Norway ratified the European Convention on Human Rights in 1951, which establish- 
ed the free practice of religion, with no other exceptions besides the continued exclusion of Jes- 
uits (see Ulrik Sverdrup-Thygeson, Grunnlovens forbud mot jesuitter og munkeordener: Religions- 
frihet og grunnlovskonservatisme 1814-1956 (MA thesis, University of Oslo, 2009), 90f.), but this 
was not incorporated into Norwegian law until 1999. 

20 Norsk Retstidende, no. 44 (1974): 688 and Norsk Retstidende, no. 1 (1980): 537 ff. In the latter 
case, the first judge to cast his legal opinion referred to the wording of restrictions on religious 
freedom from 1974. 

21 See Frode Ulvund, “‘Til vern og fremme for religionen’: Religion, politikk og rett etter 1814," 
in Mellom gammelt og nytt: Kristendom i Norge på 1800- og 1900-tallet, ed. Knut Dørum and 
Helje S. Sødal (Bergen: Fagbokforlaget, 2016). 
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trine. Although this never led anywhere, there were examples of the application 
of other laws and instruments to prevent undesirable religious influence. The de- 
nial of visas for Mormons in the post-World War I era is one such example; an- 
other is the attempt to refuse foreign religious communities a license to purchase 
property. 

Religious communities outside the state church never constituted large 
groups in any of the Scandinavian societies during the period addressed in 
this book. Though all the countries were greatly influenced by lay Christian 
movements, most of these remained within the established church. At the begin- 
ning of the 1970s, 95 per cent of the Swedish population were still members of 
the state church.? The same was true of Denmark, where over 90 per cent of 
the population were members of the Danish national church until the latter 
half of the 1980s.? In Norway, only two to three per cent of the population 
stood apart until after World War II; as late as 1970, 94 per cent of the population 
were members of the state church.^ Evangelical Lutheranism, within the con- 
fines of state church systems, thus held an almost ubiquitous grip on the reli- 
gious life of the Scandinavian people throughout the period. 

In 1875, a quarter of a century after the prohibition on Jews was lifted, there 
were still only 25 Jews registered in Norway. By 1910 the figure had surpassed a 
thousand, but as late as the 1930s there were less than 1500 Jews in the coun- 
try. According to the 1865 census, Mormons were the largest group outside 
the state church, with just over a thousand members. Their growth stagnated, 
however, and between 1875 and 1930 the number remained stable at around 
500." As Catholics, Jesuits did not form their own religious community, and 


22 Svenska kyrkans medlemsutveckling ár 1972-2015. Svenska kyrkan (https://www.svenska 
kyrkan.se/default.aspx?id=1470789, accessed 11 October 2018). 

23 Danmarks statistik [Statistics Denmark], 65 dr i tal. Danmark siden 2. verdenskrig 
(København, 2014), 21; Danmarks statistik, Dansk kultur. og mediestatistik 1980-1992 
(København, 1993), table 14.4, 183. Among Danish citizens, the proportion that were members 
of the established church first dropped below 90% during the 1990s. 

24 In 1960 the figure was 96%. Statistisk sentralbyra [Statistics Norway], Folketelling 1960. 
Hefte VIII. Tabell 1. Personer utenfor statskirken etter trossamfunn. Bygder og byer fylkesvis; Sta- 
tistisk sentralbyra (1974). NOS A 679. Folke- og boligtelling 1970. Hefte I (Oslo, 1974), 73. 

25 Det Statistiske Centralbyra [Statistics Norway], NOS VII. 192. Folketellingen i Norge 1930: Tros- 
samfund (Oslo: Aschehoug, 1932), Tabell 1. Folkemengden i Norge 1875-1930 fordelt efter tros- 
samfund. 

26 Det Statistiske Centralbyra [Statistics Norway]. Statistisk aarbog for Kongeriget Norge. Fgrste 
Aargang. 1880 (Kristiania, 1881), tabell 9:17. 

27 Det Statistiske Centralbyra [Statistics Norway], NOS VII. 192. Folketellingen i Norge 1930: Tros- 
samfund (Oslo: Aschehoug, 1932), Tabell 1. Folkemengden i Norge 1875-1930 fordelt efter tros- 
samfund. 
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were moreover banned until 1956. Nor did the Roman Catholic Church collective- 
ly constitute a major group. It experienced gradual growth from the time it was 
permitted in Norway in 1843, but in 1930 it still had fewer than three thousand 
members from a population approaching three million.” In 1920, when more 
than 99 per cent of Swedes were members of the state church, the most signifi- 
cant groups outside it were Baptists (7,265), the Jewish community (6,469), Meth- 
odists (5,452) and Catholics (3,425). Other faith communities all had fewer than 
three hundred members.? In Denmark in the same period, the Catholic Church 
was clearly the largest among the two per cent who stood apart from the state 
church (22,137). Behind them came those of no faith at all (12,744), Baptists 
(6,989), the Jewish community (5,947), and Methodists (4,858).?? 

Although religious pluralism must be said to have constituted a marginal 
feature in Scandinavia due to such complete domination by the established 
churches, certain religious minorities nevertheless came under the spotlight, 
branded as a menace to society and viewed as an undesirable problem. This 
was the case in Sweden and Norway for almost the entire period until full reli- 
gious freedom was introduced in the 1950s and 1960s, and in Denmark especial- 
ly until the end of the 19th century. Some religious groups were portrayed as dan- 
gerous by key individual authorities within the church, in parts of the state 
apparatus, and by a variety of other actors in public debate. In that "false" reli- 
gions and sects stirred religious confusion, and led apostates away from the state 
churches and towards eternal spiritual damnation, they were in part described 
as a religious threat. But as Christian-liberal ideas gained a foothold in the 
19th century, the tool of religious coercion became problematic and controver- 
sial. 

At the same time, religious communities outside the state churches were in 
many cases portrayed as politically dangerous. This was justified by allegations 
against their lack of loyalty to the state and its laws, their aspirations towards 
theocracy, and the charge that some religious communities represented a morali- 
ty that was corrosive to state and society. A number of religions were seen as pre- 
texts for political programs with agendas that, both politically and morally, were 
of a disruptive nature. Many leading figures in the clergy and religious policy 
thus depicted them as dangerous societal foes. It was far more credible to oppose 
religious deviation from the state church as harmful to political and social mores 


28 Det Statistiske Centralbyra [Statistics Norway], NOS VII. 192. Folketellingen i Norge 1930: Tros- 
samfund (Oslo: Aschehoug, 1932), Tabell 1. Folkemengden i Norge 1875-1930 fordelt efter tros- 
samfund. 

29 SOU 1927-13, 63. 

30 SOU 1927-13, 426. 
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than as a spiritual threat. In Denmark, which established freedom of religion in 
the Constitution as early as 1849, such notions were less prominent from the sec- 
ond half of the 19th century and religious groups were therefore construed less 
as a political or national peril, although Mormons in particular were also regard- 
ed as a problem there until the first two decades of the 20th century. 

During this period, a number of different religious groups with origins be- 
yond the borders of Scandinavia were perceived as representing a political chal- 
lenge. In Norway, Quakers quickly came into conflict with the church and the 
government after the Napoleonic Wars, when the first converts returned from 
English captivity. This triggered both political and legal investigations into 
their religious practices.” Before the Norwegian Dissenter Act was passed in 
1845, certain Quakers were granted individual permits to practise their religion, 
albeit within a very strict framework. They were nevertheless still distrusted and 
disliked, and seen by some as representatives of *wild, unlawful Republicanism 
or even Anarchy," as the pastor of Skjold parish in western Norway referred to 
them in 1827? This was mainly due to their pronounced pacifism and unwilling- 
ness to take oaths, and within the clerical order probably also to their outspok- 
enness on matters of theology. 

In northern Norway, the spread of Laestadianism in the mid-1800s chal- 
lenged not only the state church, but also national unity and control. Laesta- 
dianism had strong ethnic associations and was closely linked to the Sami indig- 
enous population and Kven immigrants from Finland. Hostile images were 
formed not only portraying Laestadians as religiously problematic, but also link- 
ing them to a security and ethnic threat to the nation.? It was within this context 
that Laestadianism was understood to be instrumental to a proactive Finnish na- 
tionalism in the northern regions, and therefore perceived as a "Finnish dan- 
ger." 

In this book, I will discuss three other foreign religious groups or minorities: 
Jews, Mormons, and Jesuits. For periods in the era from around 1790 until about 
the middle of the 20th century, all were regarded as a particular danger by po- 


31 Frode Ulvund, “‘Grundlovens Taushed’: Hggsterett og religionsfridomen mellom Grunnlova 
og dissentarlova,” Teologisk Tidsskrift, no. 4 (2014). 

32 Letter from pastor Thomas Swensen in Skjold to senior rector Paul Knutsen in Jelsa, quoted 
here from Andreas Seierstad, Kyrkjeleg reformarbeid i Norig i nittande hundreaaret (Bergen, 1923), 
340. 

33 Rolf Inge Larsen, Religion og fiendebilder — laestadianismen, statskirken og kvenene 1870— 
1940 (PhD diss., University of Tromsø, 2012). 

34 Einar Niemi and Knut Einar Eriksen, Den finske fare: Sikkerhetsproblemer og minoritetspoli- 
tikk i nord 1860-1940 (Oslo: Universitetsforlaget, 1981), 52f. 
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litical and clerical-theological authorities and institutions — and, for that matter, 
by wider society. What they also had in common was that they came into conflict 
with the Scandinavian authorities in different ways. This was especially true in 
Norway, partly due to constitutional prohibitions. In Sweden, and in Denmark 
too until the beginning of the 20th century, confrontations with and political 
and legal persecution of adherents of other creeds occurred from time to time, 
including banishments and restrictions on entry. 

It is crucial to set out who perceived these groups as dangerous, and why 
this happened. As for the consequences of these notions for the minorities them- 
selves, this book will confine itself to a discussion of the various authorities' 
overarching religious policies. There will be a focus on how hegemonic images 
of religious *others" were constructed and gained political significance in social 
debate, and not on a discussion of the validity of these notions or a demonstra- 
tion of attempts to create counter-representations. The ways in which these mi- 
norities saw themselves, and the everyday experiences or perceptions they 
gained by being considered dangerous, will not, therefore, be a major theme 
here. 

Notions of the political and societal hazards posed by these religious minor- 
ities had many parallels, and objections to one minority could just as well be 
used against another. The quote from the newspaper Morgenbladet that opens 
this chapter illustrates an assertion of danger while simultaneously linking 
these groups together. The idea that religious minorities such as Jews, Mormons 
and Jesuits constituted a real threat towards society was founded on a master 
narrative in which religious *Others" were represented as foreign and cosmopol- 
itan powers. Dutch historian Krijn Thijs defines such a narrative as “an ideal typ- 
ical ‘narrative frame’ whose pattern is repeated, reproduced and confirmed by 
highly diverse historical practices."? This was very much the case for the reli- 
gious groups discussed in this book. 

In many ways, these notions also sprang from the same well, and it will be 
essential to show the extent to which there was continuity in the descriptions of 
danger when the various minorities were being mentioned. One example is the 
notion that Jews, Jesuits, and Mormons all formed a “state within the state” and 
therefore threatened the sovereignty of the political powers. 

These representations - like the minorities themselves — were distinctly 
transnational. Descriptions of religious “others” were strongly influenced by 


35 Krijn Thijs, “The Metaphor of the Master: ‘Narrative Hierachy’ in National Historical Cultures 
of Europe," in The Contested Nation: Ethnicity, Class, Religion and Gender in National Histories, 
ed. Stefan Berger and Chris Lorenz Basingstroke: (Palgrave MacMillan, 2008), 68. 
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conceptions and circumstances beyond the individual countries. Assertions of 
political peril circulated within and between various intellectual and public 
spheres.” Being imported and applied, they yielded little to national frontiers. 
As such, these ideas typically appear to be relatively stable in form, while at 
the same time the ways in which they were employed can be characterised 
both by dynamism and a great capacity to be transferred into actualised 
"threats." 

It is impossible to understand how ideas of religious pluralism as a political 
danger could typify the governments and societies of Scandinavia during this era 
without being familiar with the European history of these conceptions from the 
period prior. Conceptions about these groups must, therefore, be placed into a 
historical context, not least by tracing their European and Scandinavian roots 
in the period leading up to the end of the 18th century. Likewise, being acquaint- 
ed with the history of toleration and the concept of it in the preceding period is 
imperative to understanding the legitimacy of exclusion, especially as it was ex- 
pressed by the founding fathers of the Norwegian Constitution at Eidsvoll, and in 
the Swedish Riksdag. A discussion of the perception of religious aberration as a 
social peril in Scandinavia from the late 18th century onwards is therefore incon- 
ceivable if one does not illuminate the international and historical contexts of 
these religious policies and notions. Accordingly, representations that were ac- 
tive in Scandinavia ought also to be seen against their international backdrops. 
This also implies demonstrating that religious freedom in the West at the begin- 
ning of the 19th century was, in reality, an abstraction, and that dissenting reli- 
gious practices were not ordinarily enshrined in rights, but in reluctant permis- 
sions. There was also a common belief among intellectual elites and authorities 
in the West that political threats would more easily justify an absence of tolera- 
tion than religious objections could. 

In the first part of the 19th century, Jews were generally disliked and mis- 
trusted in all the Scandinavian countries. Yet this nevertheless resulted in in re- 
ligious policy taking divergent courses: segregation in Sweden, assimilation in 
Denmark, and exclusion in Norway. The view of Jews as a political danger - re- 
gardless of the choice of direction — was in large part a shared notion. In this 
book the Norwegian prohibition on Jews from 1814 to 1851, in particular, will 
be illuminated in its continental and Scandinavian context. The ban must be un- 
derstood in light of claims that because they were morally corrupt, politically 


36 See Pierre-Yves Saunier, Transnational History (Basingstoke: Palgrave MacMillan, 2013) for a 
theoretical discussion of transnationalism. This book is inspired by his usage of concepts such 
as circulation, circuit and connectors to describe and explain how ideas, notions and attitudes 
move across national borders. 
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disloyal, and hostile towards any non-Jewish nation, Jews were unsuitable citi- 
zens of Christian states. Such representations were central prior to 1814, during 
what was called the Jewish emancipation, and in the years that followed, but 
were less pronounced in public remarks on the Jews, especially among govern- 
ment officials, from the 1840s onwards. 

The first missionaries from the Mormon Church in Utah (The Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints) arrived in Denmark and Sweden in 1850, and in Nor- 
way in 1851 - the same year that the Norwegian ban on Jews was lifted. They rap- 
idly came into conflict with the church and government, and unleashed great 
passion among the general public. The Norwegian Supreme Court declared 
them non-Christians in 1853, and in the same year the Norwegian government 
denied them the protections of the Dissenter Act for reasons both political and 
religious. This occurred in contrast to Jews, whose religious practice was regulat- 
ed by the Dissenter Act in 1851, even though they were not Christians. 

Mormons were portrayed as communists and, in Norway, as kindred Thran- 
ites (from the workers movement led by Marcus Thrane around 1850), in addition 
to being referred to as the Mohammedans of the West, said to harbour ambitions 
towards theocracy. From the 1860s, Mormons were for the greater part tacitly tol- 
erated by Scandinavian authorities for fear that legal persecution would make 
martyrs of them. Yet they were long referred to as "enemies of the social 
order," and the doctrine of polygamy in particular inspired lengthy accusations 
that they were engaged in the white slave trade of Scandinavian girls. In the in- 
terwar period, attempts were made to keep them out of Scandinavia by denying 
them visas. As late as 1955 their approval as Christians was rejected in Norway, 
thereby denying them the protections of the Dissenter Act. In 1896, Japanese citi- 
zens were granted free religious practice in Norway by means of a treaty agree- 
ment. This drew attention to the fact that there was still an absence of universal 
religious freedom for non-Christians in Norway in the late 1800s.” At the same 
time — along with the treatment of the Jews in 1851 — this demonstrated that the 
prohibition on non-Christian religious practice was nonetheless not grounded in 
principle, and that the staunch rejection of Mormons was not, therefore, mere 
happenstance, but highly intentional. 


37 Stortingsforhandlinger. Del 2b. Sth. Prp. No 107 (1896). [Records of the Proceedings of the 
Norwegian Parliament (Storting). Part 2b. Proposition to ratify The Treaty of Amity, Trade and 
Shipping (*Venskabs-, Handels- og Søfartstraktat”) between Norway/Sweden and Japan 
(1896)], Article I. The treaty did not specify to which religion(s) this applied. In this period, Shin- 
toism was the state religion and, along with Buddhism, dominated among Japanese citizens, but 
the Japanese Constitution of 1868 had codified free religious practice for all its citizens. 
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The perception of Mormons in Scandinavia should be seen against an Amer- 
ican context, and in how the view of the religion there was characterised by an 
investment in the ideal of religious freedom. This contributed towards anti-Mor- 
monism in the United States being couched in political-moral terms rather than 
religious ones, and the promotion of robust countermeasures being rooted in an 
alleged political danger to the American republic. A question here is to what ex- 
tent this influenced how Mormons were represented in Scandinavia. 

A ban on Jesuits (monks ordained in the Catholic order of the Society of 
Jesus) was also written into the Norwegian Constitution in 1814, and the reason- 
ing behind it had clear points of contact with the prohibition of Jews. The Jesuits 
were referred to as a state within the state throughout the 18th century, with a 
lack of loyalty towards secular authorities to the benefit of a supranational pa- 
pacy. They, too, were alleged to have designs on theocracy. While the Norwegian 
prohibition of Jews was abolished in 1851, the Jesuit ban would remain in force 
until 1956. In Denmark and Sweden, however, Jesuits established themselves in 
the 1870s and 1880s respectively. The long contours in the representation of the 
Jesuits' political threat will be outlined here, but engaging with representations 
of this group when the constitutional ban was addressed in the Norwegian par- 
liament in 1897, in 1925 and in 1956 will be of particular importance. 

The Norwegian debate on the Jesuits ought to be examined up against sim- 
ilar debates outside the country, especially in Sweden. In the 1920s, the “Catholic 
danger" became an important public issue in Sweden, and within ecclesiastical 
circles this was also elevated to a Scandinavian arena.?? In the same decade, an 
attempt to lift the ban in the Norwegian Constitution failed. This renders it nat- 
ural to investigate whether these debates influenced each other or bore similar 
features. The last major anti-Catholic discussions in the Swedish Riksdag took 
place as late as 1961, five years after the repeal of the Jesuit clause in Norway, 
during the debate on whether Belgian Carmelite nuns ought to be allowed to es- 
tablish a convent in the country. 

Although these notions of Jews, Mormons, and Jesuits belonged to a trans- 
national mindset, and were expressions of stereotypes that flowed freely across 
borders, the application of them was clearly also an expression of religious na- 
tionalism in which religious affiliation constituted a significant factor in the for- 


38 Yvonne Maria See Werner, “‘The Catholic Danger’: The Changing Patterns of Swedish Anti- 
Catholicism - 1850-1965,” in European Anti-Catholicism in a Comparative and Transnational Per- 
spective, ed. Yvonne M. Werner and Jonas Harvard, J. European Studies no. 31 (Amsterdam-New 
York: Rodopi, 2013), 135ff. 
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mation of national identity.” One of this book's points of departure is an under- 
standing that borderland mechanisms are pivotal for group identity by defining 
the boundaries between exclusion and inclusion. The idea that collective identity 
is not so much defined by the characteristics of what a group contains (such as 
culture) as it is by self-perceived boundaries was developed by the Norwegian 
social anthropologist Fredrik Barth several decades ago.*? Barth discussed the 
importance of boundary-making and boundary maintenance as mechanisms 
that define ethnic groups. In his seminal work, symbols were instrumental in de- 
marcating differences between groups. The concept has also been applied to na- 
tions, and to the construction and maintenance of national identity by stressing 
the boundaries, and the differences that they make evident. An early example is 
the US political scientist John Armstrong who, with reference to Barth, emphas- 
ised comparison with strangers and exclusion as key elements in group defini- 
tion and in defining the nation.“ Another more recent example is Chris Lorenz, 
who emphasises the relational character of collective identity and the phenom- 
enon of identity construction by negation. In-groups are consequently defined in 
relation to out-groups, he argues, and representations of others identify *a differ- 
ence that makes difference."^ Inclusion in a collective, such as a nation, re- 


39 See Svein Ivar Angell, Frå splid til nasjonal integrasjon: Norsk nasjonalisme i mellomkrigstida. 
Kult skriftserie no. 29/Nasjonal identitet no. 4 (Oslo: Norges forskningsråd, 1994) for a discussion 
on religious nationalism in Norway. See also Philip W. Barker, If God Be For Us: Religious Nation- 
alism in Modern Europe (PhD diss., University of Colorado, 2005), 21ff for a discussion of con- 
cepts. 

40 Fredrik Barth, "Introduction," in Ethnic Groups and Boundaries: The Social Organization of 
Culture Difference, ed. Fredrik Barth (Bergen-Oslo: Universitetsforlaget, 1969), 15ff. Particularly 
on the basis of the American psychologist Gordon Allport's classic analysis from 1954, an exten- 
sive field of social psychological research has developed that has studied similar relationships 
between different groups in society more generally, and how inner affiliation and identity devel- 
op with or without the use of “scapegoat groups" as common external and contrasting enemies. 
This is often referred to as “ingroup love, outgroup hate." See Gordon W. Allport, The Nature of 
Prejudice (Reading, MA: Addison-Wesley Pub. Co., 1979 [1954]), where, among other things, he 
discussed how Jews were given a “scapegoating” role. For a discussion of Allport’s legacy, 
see the anthology On the Nature of Prejudice: Fifty Years After Allport, eds. John F. Dovidio, 
Peter Glick and Lurie Rudman (Malden, Mass.: Blackwell Publishing, 2005). 

41 John Armstrong, Nations Before Nationalism (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1982), 5. 

42 Chris Lorenz, “Representations of Identity: Ethnicity, Race, Class, Gender and Religion: An 
Introduction to Conceptual History,” in The Contested Nation: Ethnicity, Class, Religion and Gen- 
der in National Histories, ed. Stefan Berger and Chris Lorenz (Basingstroke: Palgrave MacMillan, 
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quires concurrent exclusion, Lorenz explains.? Stuart Hall has connected this 
explicitly to representational practices typically understood as “stereotyping,” 
arguing that “difference” is essential to meaning and that the latter could not 
exist without the former.“ 

Jews, Mormons, and Jesuits were portrayed to the Scandinavian societies as 
foreign, and all three minorities also had roots outside of these countries. They 
were also commonly depicted as representatives of foreign, cosmopolitan powers 
and thus as unpatriotic entities alien to the nation. Consequently, opposition to 
them was an expression of exclusion on nationalistic grounds. As excluded 
“Others,” they enabled inclusion for members of the nation’s in-group, and as 
stereotyped symbols of otherness, they constituted important instruments in 
the making and maintenance of the nation’s boundaries. 

The discourse that justified the need for national preservation bore transna- 
tional traits. In this manner, transnational conceptions contributed towards de- 
fining national identity. At the same time, they helped to define what it meant to 
be a good citizen of the nation by identifying and defining a form of anti-citizen 
— in contrast to a good citizen. This was important in a period — from the end of 
the 18th century onwards — when new understandings of the concepts of nation 
and citizen were being thematised in Europe and as new national communities 
were being defined and consolidated throughout the 19th and 20th centuries. In 
this way, Jews, Mormons, and Jesuits all played important nation-building roles 
by virtue of their outsiderness. 

In showing how these religious minorities were perceived in Scandinavia 
from the end of the 18th century onwards, important historical aspects of the 
perception of religious otherness in the Scandinavian countries will also be the- 
matised. Common to all the groups was that their existence in all the countries 
was perceived as a danger to society — with societal upheaval as a potential out- 
come. Despite the stark warnings and allegations of the serious consequences of 
allowing and tolerating these minorities, another commonality is that they did 
not, in the end, provoke social upheaval or pose significant challenges to the 
state. 

On the contrary, Jews and Mormons formed religious communities that were 
in many ways integrated into an increasingly pluralistic religious society, and the 
“Jesuit danger” has been absent as a trope in Scandinavian public debate since 
the 1950s. The representation of the threat posed to society by these groups thus 
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appears to be a moral panic set in motion by an anxious majority society's brush 
with religious heterodoxy. For this reason the theme of this book is not only of 
historical relevance, but also of timeliness in a contemporary debate on religious 
otherness and in the discourse on the threat to society presented by religious 
pluralism. 


2 Tolerating religious pluralism? 
Freedom of religion as historical abstraction 


At the beginning of the 19th century, freedom of religion was no self-evident mat- 
ter, and nor had it been in the preceding centuries. Religious doctrines and prac- 
tices that diverged from the dominant and often state-privileged practice of reli- 
gion might be tolerated in some places, but parity between religions or religious 
communities was a rarity. 

Until the 1790s, there were no states that practised complete religious free- 
dom. The United States' Constitution was amended in 1791 to prevent the restric- 
tion of religious freedom by federal authorities, but it was not binding on the re- 
spective states; there, toleration was fickle. The French Revolution brought what 
had historically been a highly anti-Protestant French state to the forefront when 
it came to religious freedom, but for a long time, this was an exception. A num- 
ber of religious communities were tolerated in the Netherlands, but until the es- 
tablishment of the Batavian Republic in 1795 — in the shadow of the French Rev- 
olution and notably under French domination - their freedoms were limited and 
subordinated to a privileged Calvinist church. In England, Protestant dissenters 
had received permission to practise their religion in 1689, albeit with restrictions 
and without being granted full political rights before 1828.' Catholics were ac- 
corded limited permission for the public exercise of their religion in 1791, but 
it was not until 1829 that they were given the right to sit in the UK Parliament.? 
Prior to that, Catholics were for all practical purposes excluded from public life 
in Britain. 

The free practice of religion was, therefore, seldom a constitutional right, but 
in some cases dispensations were granted by sovereigns or other political pow- 
ers. As such, the same dispensations could also be rescinded, and certain reli- 
gious practices could be circumscribed or prohibited at whim. History is replete 
with just such examples of this. 

In places where they were permitted entry, Jews in particular experienced 
very little in the way of predictable legal conditions. This is exemplified not 
only by the expulsion of Sephardic Jews from the Iberian Peninsula beginning 
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from the end of the 1400s, but also with states and cities that were relatively ac- 
commodating towards Jews. The Prussian capital of Berlin in the 18th century 
was an example of exactly that? 

One of the best-known examples concerns the Calvinist Protestants in 
France - the Huguenots. They were permitted to practise their religion following 
the edict issued by King Henry IV (1553-1610) in 1598 as a result of the religious 
wars of the period. With repetitive formulations of the type “we have permitted,” 
the edict detailed specifically what the Huguenots were allowed to do, while at 
the same time, through formulations such as *we expressly forbid," it also re- 
vealed the extent of the permission's limits. In this way the edict clearly emphas- 
ised that the Huguenot's practice of religion was not a liberty, but an authorisa- 
tion, an act of benevolence on the part of the monarch. By the end of the 1600s 
the Huguenots' permissions were gradually being curtailed, before Louis XIV 
(1638-1715) abolished the edict entirely in 1685. French Protestants were then 
given the choice of converting to Catholicism or leaving the country. In 1787, 
on the eve of the French Revolution and as an act of grace by the French absolute 
king, the Huguenots were again allowed to practise their religion. 

As pointed out by historians Ole Peter Grell and Roy Porter in the anthology 
Toleration in Enlightenment Europe, in the Western world of the 18th century re- 
ligious toleration was at best partial, and where granted often contested and 
subject to reversal.* Religious politics during L'Ancien Régime — another name 
for Europe's pre-revolutionary and more or less feudal and autocratic society — 
was based on dispensations, acts of grace issued by obliging sovereigns or other 
powers in positions to do so. Religious aberration could thus be tolerated, but 
not treated on an equal footing with the dominant or state religion. Religious 
persecution was therefore not necessarily controversial, and the idea of discrim- 
inating against or excluding religious groups could be viewed as an entirely le- 
gitimate policy. 


Tolerance and toleration 
The concepts of tolerance and toleration require clarification. In the English lan- 


guage, the two terms are distinguishable. Both have roots in the Latin tolerantia. 
Tolerance is usually defined by individual characteristics and virtues, as the four 
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cardinal virtues were understood from antiquity. Prudence, justice, temperance 
and courage were all virtues that characterised an individual’s fundamentally 
positive and appealing qualities. Similarly, tolerance is understood as a virtue — 
in moral terms, a positively charged inherent trait: an inclination or ability to be 
tolerant. Toleration is not a question of virtues, but rather of enduring something 
— i.e. a practice — one actually dislikes. This also implies that the noun tolera- 
tion can be repurposed as a verb: to tolerate. 

In Scandinavian languages and in a number of central European languages, 
there is no distinction between the nouns tolerance and toleration. This leads to a 
loss of nuance, since the English concept of toleration is thus something other 
than the more general Scandinavian toleranse. Religious politics is about practis- 
ing toleration, or perhaps intoleration, in a pragmatic political context. Central 
to this book's theme, therefore, is how toleration has been practised by author- 
ities at different levels, and what has shaped the boundaries of what could be 
tolerated. 

Until the mid-18th century, foleration as a concept of action (Handlungsbe- 
griff in German) was primarily applicable to the field of church politics, and con- 
cerned questions about permitting aberrant religious practices and teachings. 
According to church historian Gerhard Besier, it was not until after the century's 
midpoint that the term began to be applied to forms of freedom of conscience 
other than the religious. As such, toleration was for a long period closely tied 
to the religious sphere and a politico-religious discourse. 

The literature discussing the concept of toleration is extensive, but there is 
an intersubjective consensus that the term comprises certain components.’ 
That which is to be tolerated must first give rise to an aversion, something 
that is disliked and to which one has clear and deeply held objections. Toleration 
is not, therefore, equivalent to indifference or passivity. 

American philosopher Andrew Jason Cohen has discussed the term in sever- 
al of his works. He underscores that neither is toleration an equal of pluralism in 
the form of enthusiastic endorsement of difference.’ Toleration does not apply to 
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that in which one has no involvement, yet nevertheless encourages or holds a 
positive view of. Nor is toleration necessarily the same as non-intervention. 
One can attempt to convince someone to change a practice one dislikes, yet per- 
mit or accept the practice after the attempt has failed. 

Cohen therefore distinguishes between relativism and toleration. Toleration 
requires an acknowledgment or appreciation of one’s own indulgence of an aver- 
sion, not an understanding that others’ views or practices are “as good” as one’s 
own. Toleration, then, primarily concerns self-restraint towards aversion. 

At the same time, this displeasure must be tolerated voluntarily and not as a 
result of external coercion. Toleration is therefore the discretionary permitting of 
something to which one has an aversion. It is further noted that the boundaries 
of what is being tolerated are under continuous evaluation and are therefore also 
subject to change. Toleration can thus be rendered invalid, and a previously tol- 
erated religious practice or doctrine can become considered intolerable, or vice 
versa. 

In the sense that those who are tolerated are in a subordinate and vulnerable 
position in a hierarchy dominated by those who tolerate them, toleration thus 
emerges as being closely associated with hegemony and the exercise of power. 
This connection also allows Jiirgen Habermas, for example, to define tolerance 
as a form of individual political virtue, while he reserves toleration for the 
legal permission granted by the state to practise a religion that deviates from 
the state's own.” The individual's ability to tolerate (tolerance) is a virtue, 
while the practice of toleration is politics. 

In such a power-oriented context, therefore, toleration and persecution are 
not polar opposites, but two different aspects of the same issue. In his work 
The Rights of Man from 1792, the British radical and political philosopher Tho- 
mas Paine (1737-1809) defined toleration as intolerance in disguise, concluding 
that both were markers of despotism. The French Constitution had abolished and 
renounced both toleration and intolerance as well as establishing universal 
human rights, he explained, continuing: “Toleration is not the opposite of Intol- 
erance, but is the counterfeit of it. Both are despotisms."'? While one bestowed 
upon itself the right to grant freedom of conscience, the other conferred the right 
to deny it. One represented the pope with fire and flaming torches, the other the 
pope selling indulgences. One was church and state, the other church and com- 
merce. 
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Both toleration and persecution concern the dislike of something, but repre- 
sent different reactions to the same aversion. Persecution is an attempt to erad- 
icate or actively combat something one dislikes, while toleration is to withstand 
or endure suffering. One tolerates, for example, a religion in the same way one 
tolerates pain. And as with pain, toleration could also have its outer limit, a 
threshold beyond which the suffering became too great to endure. 

Toleration therefore provides a framework for the exercise of religion. How- 
ever, as long as it is only an expression of temporary dispensations, it does not 
provide a framework for religious freedom. Since it is granted as a form of favour 
by a hegemonic power and can be withdrawn at any time, it is, in the best case, a 
provisional religious freedom. 

Toleration is not, therefore, a marker of parity or equality between religions 
or religious communities. In the first instance, this requires a clear constitutional 
codification of religious freedom and a balanced framework for the practice of 
religion. Then it becomes a liberty, and not merely a permitted — tolerated — ac- 
tivity. Only then will what German philosopher Rainer Forst describes as tolera- 
tion's concept of permission be supplanted by a concept of respect, and freedom 
of religion established as a civil liberty.” 


The practice of toleration 


Freedom of religion as an idea is often linked to the Enlightenment era, and es- 
pecially to canonical texts by John Locke (1632-1704) and Pierre Bayle (1647- 
1706), and later also Voltaire (1694—1778) and Moses Mendelssohn (1729- 
1786). Their ideas have traditionally been contrasted with the religious despotism 
and brutal persecutions of earlier periods — especially the Middle Ages — with 
their foundations in Catholicism, and inquisitions and burnings at the stake 
as their “pinnacle.” 

The American John Rawls, one of the most distinguished theorists within po- 
litical philosophy in the latter part of the 20th century, implied that the growing 
practice of religious toleration was a necessary forerunner of modern liberalism: 
“The historical origin of political liberalism is the Reformation and its aftermath, 
with the long controversies over religious toleration in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries.” 
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Religious toleration emerged as the midwife of an individualism that in- 
creasingly challenged the corporations and hierarchy of the time, and toleration 
was thus portrayed as a historical imperative for the emergence of individual 
rights and modern democracy. 

Not just the influential book by Henry Kamen, The Rise of Toleration from the 
1960s, but also the far more recent and widely read How the Idea of Religious Tol- 
eration Came to the West (2003) by Perez Zagorin, begin from just such a teleo- 
logically oriented narrative.” For them, the Middle Ages were characterised by 
the Catholic Church's sanctioning and practice of religious persecution, includ- 
ing as a result the papist inquisition and the killing of countless Christians whom 
the Church declared to be heretics. The Reformation did not improve matters. On 
the contrary, the Protestant denominations and states were no less intolerant of 
“heretics” than the Catholic Church had been. According to Zagorin, it was the 
long and terrible history of Christianity's inhumanity in the face of religious plu- 
ralism that caused Voltaire to declare Christianity the most intolerant of all reli- 
gions.” 

Zagorin writes that the evolution of religious toleration from the Enlighten- 
ment onwards has been long and complicated, but nevertheless fully character- 
ised by a steady strengthening of the idea in Western consciousness, and by an 
ever-increasing recognition that toleration was a right for all individuals and re- 
ligions. In his argument he refers to the fact that that toleration's gradual emer- 
gence and realisation in the body of laws and institutions was part of the West- 
ern evolution towards “political freedom, democracy, and - in the widest, least 
doctrinaire sense — toward a liberal society protective of individual rights.” 

American historian Jeffrey Collins argues that when it comes to liberalism, 
such a linear view essentially passes down an origin myth. In a historiographical 
review of recent research literature, he points to anachronistic problems in the 
narrative as well as to the use of religious toleration as a measure of the status 
of individual civil rights being questionable.** The traditionally strong link be- 
tween toleration and freedom of religion is criticised as presentist: It maintains 
an understanding of the concept of toleration that is based upon a modern and 
liberal context in which toleration is associated with liberties, and not with 
power or despotism. 
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Collins shows how, in recent decades, greater emphasis has been placed on 
distinguishing between toleration as an idea and a practice, and also that toler- 
ation was practised in different ways and at different levels throughout the Mid- 
dle Ages and up to the Enlightenment. The Reformation and the subsequent Age 
of Enlightenment, he argues, do not thus mark as great a dividing line in the 
emergence of a “civilised” and tolerant society as has often been portrayed. 

Historian István Bejczy explains that the modern understanding of the con- 
cept of toleration is a product of recent times, especially of the Enlightenment.” 
By way of conceptual historical analysis, he shows how the concept of tolerantia 
has shifted meaning in the period from antiquity to the modern age. While the 
classical and early Christian understanding of tolerantia emphasised the individ- 
ual's endurance of affliction, in the Middle Ages the term was also given a social 
and political substance. In that period it stood for the indulgence of evil or harm- 
ful people (the immoral; heretics; heathens), exercised by people with power. 
Such forbearance was not an expression of benevolence or respect, but a calcu- 
lated practice — a policy — whereby the permitting of sin was effected in order to 
prevent an even greater wrong or peril. Jews and Muslims could be tolerated to 
establish order; prostitutes could be tolerated to avoid rape and homosexuality. 
The benefits and pitfalls of tolerating were assessed alongside each other, and if 
the advantages were perceived to outweigh the disadvantages or the reluctance, 
toleration could be the outcome - yet those being tolerated provoked aversion all 
the same. 

As a social and political concept, tolerantia was borrowed from the individ- 
ual sphere, and both object and subject of toleration — the tolerated and those 
who tolerated — became collectivities. Thus, in many languages the term also 
gained a double meaning, both as a virtue and as a practice. The tolerated 
were groups of people who appeared to be an affliction on or danger to society, 
and the tolerating parties were no longer individuals, but institutions that exer- 
cised power on behalf of society. Tolerantia, in the sense of toleration, was there- 
fore associated in the Middle Ages with political restraint characterised by the 
absence of - or, at least, restraint in the use of — disciplinary and corrective 
means of coercion on the part of the executive powers, since such an absence 
was politically opportune.! 

Because toleration was about regulating hatred and not about respect or 
freedom, in the Middle Ages and for centuries to come this gave the term a det- 
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rimental and derogatory resonance. Being intolerant was thus not necessarily 
viewed as a negative trait — rather the contrary, since toleration was associated 
with opportunism. In 1691, for example, French bishop Jacques Bossuet could 
proudly proclaim that Catholicism was the least tolerant of all religions and con- 
fessions, and as such was implicitly the least opportunistic.” 

In the same year that Bejczys published his article, the anthology Beyond the 
Persecuting Society, edited by Cary Nederman and John Laursen, was also re- 
leased. Here, Nederman argued that if medieval Christianity did not provide 
the framework for a fully open society evaluated on what she calls “post-Enlight- 
enment standards,” neither did it represent a closed and monolithic “persecut- 
ing society,” as the period has often been portrayed.*° A central thesis for the an- 
thology is that toleration was present both as an idea and as a practice in the 
Middle Ages and in early modern times, and thus long before the Age of Enlight- 
enment. 

In Divided by Faith. Religious Conflict and the Practice of Toleration in Early 
Modern Europe, Benjamin Kaplan also confronted what he described as the 
myth of how toleration and liberalism emerged - that is, the story of how the 
idea of toleration was first formulated by the important and visionary Enlighten- 
ment thinkers, and later sustained and institutionalised by a few progressive 
sovereigns who had been enlightened by reason.” Just as Norbert Elias present- 
ed his grand theory of the civilisation process as a change in mentality that ini- 
tially took root in the elite and gradually spread to the masses, toleration’s nar- 
rative has a similar linear evolution from persecution to toleration: first with a 
breakthrough among an elite, then with a dissemination to the general populace. 
Kaplan criticises this narrative as a product and heritage of the Enlightenment 
era and shows how toleration was practised by most people in their communi- 
ties long before the Enlightenment. People of different religions or denomina- 
tions largely lived their daily lives alongside one another - resorting neither to 
violence nor to persecution. 

Local investigations, which shift the focus from central government legisla- 
tion and policy to practices across a variety of urban and rural communities, 
substantiate Kaplan’s portrayal of peaceful coexistence across religious divides 
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in several places. This happened not least because social order in the local com- 
munity was in most people's interests.” Thus, to a great extent, everyday toler- 
ation as a practice is also a social phenomenon, not just a political one. 

In recent times it is not just the narrative of the lack of toleration before the 
Enlightenment that has encountered academic resistance among historians. 
Master narratives about the growth of toleration — from persecution to toleration 
and freedom - have also been contested and nuanced. This is particularly true of 
the representations of the Netherlands and America as the birthplaces and ports 
of refuge of religious freedom in a world that, in pre-revolutionary times, was 
otherwise encircled by religious regimentation and intolerance. 


The Netherlands and religious segregation 


The image of the Netherlands as a model of religious toleration arose in the after- 
math of the split from Catholic Spain. In the Utrecht agreement of 1579, the rebel 
provinces agreed that every individual had the right to choose his or her own 
faith, and that no one should be persecuted on the basis of religion. In religious 
terms, especially in the 1600s, the provinces emerged as pluralistic societies, 
with the presence of Catholics, Lutherans, Calvinists, Arminianists, Anabaptists, 
Arianists, Quakers, Mennonites, Socinians, Jews and Turks, to name a few. For 
many, including Sephardic Jews (also referred to as conversos — converts) from 
the Iberian Peninsula and Huguenots from France, the Netherlands became a 
sanctuary. 

Despite the 1579 agreement, the Dutch Republic became a primarily Calvinist 
state. Although not formally established as state church, the Calvinist Church 
(the Reformed Church) was closely linked to the Dutch state and referred to as 
the public church. The Calvinists were granted extensive ecclesiastical and 
civil privileges. The state funded the Calvinist Church and its pastors, and mem- 
bership of the church was a requirement in order to enter government office and 
public posts in the country.? 

Other denominations were tolerated to a greater or lesser degree, but with 
differing restrictions. Historian Ronnie Po-Chia Hsia characterises the Dutch Re- 
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public as a confessionally pluralistic society with an intolerant official Calvinist 
Church that discriminated against Catholics, but one that was nevertheless dis- 
tinguished by pragmatic religious toleration.“ According to Hsia, a strong civil 
state, especially in the province of Holland, was able to maintain the peace be- 
tween a hegemonic Calvinist Church and other religious communities; religious 
pluralism was not based on individual rights and parity between religions, but 
on a “pillarised” society. 

In sociological research, the concept of pillarisation (verzuilung) has been 
used, particularly since the 1960s, to describe Dutch society as being divided 
into four vertical pillars: one Protestant, one Catholic, one liberal and one social- 
ist.” These emerged almost as parallel societies with their own norms, practices, 
and public spheres relating to social discipline and key functions such as teach- 
ing, poor relief and care, and with little in the way of contact between pillars. In 
historical analyses, pillarisation is used as an analytical approach to describe the 
division of several separate religious communities, strictly overseen by civil au- 
thorities.*° As such, Dutch religious toleration has not historically been a project 
promoting integration, but has rather given rise to separate and distinctive social 
groupings or milieus. 

In addition to such signs of the forming of corporations and the segregation 
of those denominations that lay beyond the privileged church, there were major 
local differences. Notions about the Netherlands are often derived from Amster- 
dam and to some extent the province of Holland. It was here that toleration 
stood firmest. Sephardic Jews mainly settled in Amsterdam, and the Jewish en- 
vironment was less common beyond the commercial hub that the city became. 
The individual provinces had considerable latitude and regional authorities ex- 
ercised varying degrees of toleration. The Reformed Church had a greater outlet 
for repressive attitudes in places such as Utrecht, Zwolle, Arnhem, Deventer and 
Nijmegen, cities in which the guilds had far more appreciable political influence 
than in Amsterdam." While Lutherans were allowed to build churches in Am- 
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sterdam, until the 1790s it was difficult for their fellow worshipers in Leeuwar- 
den to gain permission to practise religion in private. The province of Holland 
permitted Catholic priests in 1730, while they were banned in the province of 
Friesland until 1776? However, there are cases of toleration being procured 
via the bribing of local officials, even in regions or periods with little formal tol- 
eration.?? 

From the mid-1700s, grievances against restrictions on religious practice re- 
sulted not only in demands for increased toleration, but also for equality in re- 
ligious matters. Such demands were met with considerable resistance. However, 
when revolutionary France invaded the Dutch Republic in 1795 and greatly con- 
tributed to the establishment of the Batavian Republic (1795 —1806), the Calvinist 
Church's privileges were abolished; religious equality was introduced in the 
years 1795 — 1796. This was later codified in the constitutional laws of 1798 on- 
wards. Religious freedom was thus instituted as a result of external compulsion. 


Agonising American pluralism 


Colonial North America was also pluralistic in the religious sense, and for many 
immigrants it was the very lack of toleration in Europe that acted as a driving 
force to emigrate across the Atlantic. However, as with the provinces and cities 
in the Netherlands, there were broad local variations in toleration's scope. The 
respective colonies were dominated by a variety of religious groups and denomi- 
nations that were not necessarily inclined to tolerate aberrant religious practices. 
The colonies of New England, for example, were characterised by Puritans, 
Pennsylvania was dominated by Quakers, while Maryland was a Catholic en- 
clave. 

According to historian James Hutson, by the 1600s Massachusetts authori- 
ties had arrested and deported — or threatened to deport - members of just 
about every religious persuasion.?? Both Virginia and Massachusetts established 
deportation for Quakers, with the death penalty for those who returned. It was 
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for this reason that in Boston between 1659 and 1661, four Quakers were 
hanged.” 

The Anglican Church was the official church in several colonies, especially 
in the south. In New England, the state churches were Congregational. It was not 
until the beginning of the 19th century that church and state were separated in 
all states, a process that was rounded out by Massachusetts’s abolition of ties 
between the two as late as 1833. 

In pluralistic America, Protestantism dominated completely, and the largely 
absent Catholicism was especially disliked and subjected to limited toleration 
and its adherents had their civil rights curtailed. Every year until the 1780s, Bos- 
tonians demonstrated their abhorrence of Catholicism and the pope on “Pope’s 
Day.” This was a tradition brought over from England as a reminder of the 1605 
Gunpowder Plot, an event that was perceived as a plot to assassinate the English 
king initiated by the pope. Grotesque dummies of the pope were paraded con- 
temptuously through the streets of Boston before finally being set on fire. In 
its report of the celebration in 1765, the Massachusetts Gazette explained that 
the mock-ups represented “the Pope, Devil, and several other Effigies signifying 
Tyranny, Oppression, Slavery.”?? 

By the 1730s, most dissenter groups had gained the permission to private re- 
ligious practice in the majority of the colonies, but were not accorded equal sta- 
tus. In many places, tolerated dissenters were excluded from civilian and milita- 
ry public service, and from attending universities.? In colonial Virginia, 
dissenters had to apply for permission to give expression to their religious doc- 
trines, and in Massachusetts, Quakers, Anglicans, and Baptists were put through 
something approximating a trail by fire in order to obtain official approval. His- 
torian Chris Beneke writes that smaller, marginalised denominations experi- 
enced direct persecution in America all the way up to the final third of the 
18th century.** 

In practice this continued until the end of the 19th century, and anti-Cathol- 
icism and anti-Mormonism in particular provoked both popular and institutional 
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Figure 2.1: “Extraordinary verses on Pope-night. or, A commemoration of the fifth of November, 
giving a history of the attempt, made by the Papishes, to blow up King and Parliament, A.D. 
1588." The sixth verse in this mockery: “See | how He Shakes his tot'ring Head And knocks his 
palsy Knees; A Proof He is the Scarlet Whore, And got the soul Disease.” This pamphlet portrays 
the annual anti-Catholic parades in Boston on 5 November, in which effigies of the pope were 
carried around in the streets before they were set on fire. The parades ended after the inde- 
pendence in 1776, partly because the US was seeking support from Catholic France. The 
pamphlet seems to confuse the events of the Spanish Armada in 1588 and Guy Fawkes’ (1570 — 
1606) attempt to blow up the English parliament in 1605. 


resistance and strife. This was in part intertwined with ethnic prejudice, espe- 
cially against economically underprivileged Irish immigrants.” 

From the 1760s, the practice of politically granted toleration was gradually 
supplanted by principles of equality and religious freedom. An illustrative 
change can be observed with the federal founding fathers George Mason 
(1725-1792) and James Madison (1751-1836) in 1776, as Virginia was preparing 
a new constitution. Mason first proposed that the state should ensure “the fullest 
toleration in the exercise of religion.” However, on the suggestion of Madison, 
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who perceived toleration as mere dispensations for hierarchical subordinates 
and dissenting religions, “fullest toleration” was replaced by “free exercise of re- 
ligion.”” In Virginia from then on, the free exercise of religion was no longer a 
permission, but declared a liberty. 

The federal Constitution of 1787, for which Madison was a key draftsman, 
and its amendment in 1791, outlawed discrimination on religious grounds in fed- 
eral appointments and also introduced a prohibition on the establishment of a 
federal state church. This was, however, only binding on the federation, and 
state practice remained varied. Yet, with the exception of Connecticut, every 
state constitution contained wording regarding religious liberty by the end of 
the 1780s, although in some states these were limited to Christians or Protes- 
tants, and often appeared in the form of preambles that other legislation 
would, in practice, curtail. Some states also had limited civil rights for religious 
groups other than Protestants.?? As late as the 1840s, five states still had restric- 
tions on political rights for Jews. The last two states to lift the requirement to be- 
long to a Protestant Confession in order to access political rights were North Car- 
olina in 1868, and New Hampshire in 1877. 

This gradual codification of religious liberties was a clear expression of 
American society investing in the idea of religious freedom. But it was not nec- 
essarily an expression of the practice of this idea, nor of pluralism being per- 
ceived as something positive or enriching. There is reason to believe that the no- 
tion of religious freedom was a necessity in the formation of a nation that, from 
the outset, harboured such great religious differences. The depth of an individ- 
ual's virtue of tolerance was put to the test, and political authorities at various 
levels were challenged in their practice of toleration. 

An illustrative example is the 4th of July parade in Philadelphia in 1788. 
Here, 17 priests from a range of denominations - including Catholic priests 
and Jewish rabbis — walked arm in arm, four in each row. This was starkly sym- 
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bolic and intended to demonstrate and promote harmony, as well as peaceful co- 
existence, across religious divides. Founding Father Benjamin Rush later re- 
marked that it was intended to emphasise that federal offices and posts were 
open to all, regardless of religion.^ At the same time, however, Rush stressed 
that this ecumenical episode did not come into being without putting a great 
deal of strain on the toleration muscle: *Pains were taken to connect Ministers 
of the most dissimilar religious principles together,” he explained.“ It was un- 
pleasant to walk hand in hand, but these torments had to be endured for a high- 
er cause — the common good. 

Historian David Sehat claims that American religious freedom throughout 
the 19th century is a myth created by a need to construct an American identity.*? 
He argues that since the United States built its politics upon a Christian morality, 
the separation between state and religion is a fallacy. The state church was re- 
placed by a binding Christian state morality. Sehat believes that the image of 
19th-century America as a state with a singular degree of religious freedom is 
also a false notion, pointing out the legal and social discrimination against Cath- 
olics, Jews, Mormons, and atheists in the judiciary - including the federal Su- 
preme Court — all the way up to the 1920s. 


Religion and politics 


This brief sweep over the conditions for religious toleration and religious free- 
dom in the West in the centuries up to the early 1800s hints at how complex 
the two have been, both as an idea and as a practice. Freedom of religion was 
more or less an abstraction, and most often implicitly restricted to certain reli- 
gious communities, primarily Christians. Toleration was more widespread, but 
an expression of reluctance and aversion all the same, and was closely linked 
to religious persecution and to secular and religious power structures. 

When it came to what tools should or could be used in the face of religious 
aversion, there were different points of view. For many it was legitimate to put 
the instruments of state power to use by denying residence or religious practice 
to certain groups. It could be accomplished by persecuting those who violated 
this in various ways, by putting a stop to their religious practice, as well as im- 
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prisoning, deporting or punishing them. Due to the understanding that one’s 
own doctrines were true and that others stood for false doctrines and heresy, 
a characteristic even of pluralistic societies was a widespread belief that the 
right to free religious practice ought to be confined to one’s own religion. As 
such, one could argue for one’s own right to religious practice in regions 
where a religious community constituted a minority, while toleration for other 
confessions could be highly restricted in regions where the same religious com- 
munity was hegemonic. 

But religious coercion could also be looked upon as undesirable, either on 
Christian-liberal grounds, upon which compulsion was considered to run contra- 
ry to Christian values, or because coercion, by creating martyrs that emboldened 
dissenters rather than combatted them, was perceived to be counterproductive. 
Coercive means could also be considered illegitimate for secular and liberal rea- 
sons in which religion was considered private and therefore not something that 
political authorities ought to restrict. Rooted in liberal ideas, more and more 
people therefore began to view religious freedom as a human right. This perspec- 
tive built in strength, notably from the end of the 18th century. 

Theological arguments could be put forward against permitting dissenting 
religions, especially in religiously homogeneous states. To protect citizens from 
religious apostasy was to protect their souls from eternal damnation and 
doom. However, the most vital criterion in determining which religions and reli- 
gious practices could not be tolerated was above all a political-moral assessment 
of whether they were in conflict with the laws of the land or the prevailing mores 
and morals of the state and society. Such religious communities were widely per- 
ceived as a danger to the state and to society’s very existence, and were therefore 
labelled as undesirable, and frequently as something that ought to be fought 
back. 

There was, of course, also an additional political dimension here. Monarchi- 
cal absolutism was closely connected to the practice of religion, and naturally, 
religion and the doctrines of the state church was one and the same; in the 
case of Denmark-Norway and Sweden, this was the Evangelical Lutheran reli- 
gion, built on the Augsburg Confession of 1530. Christian V’s Danish and Norwe- 
gian Codes (1683 and 1687 respectively) stated that within the dual monarchy, 
only this was a lawful religion. The absolute monarch’s Lex Regia stated not 
only that the king and his descendants would confess it, but also that religious 
unity among the people was desirable.“ 
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The state was given the role of protector of the religion, while the religion 
was to support the state and sovereign.* For some state theorists during the pe- 
riod of absolute monarchy, it was precisely the safeguarding of the religion that 
was the state's most important objective. Through Professor (later Bishop) Erik 
Pontoppidan's (1698 — 1764) explanation from 1737, for example, it was impressed 
upon young confirmands in Denmark-Norway that subjects were to honour and 
obey authority.^ Being loyal and obedient to the king entailed being a good 
Christian, and vice versa. Norwegian historian Øystein Rian has drawn a partic- 
ularly strong connection between king and God in the sermon. According to him, 
the message was that if one opposed the king, it would be impossible to be con- 
sidered a Christian with any prospect of salvation: “Allegiance and obedience to 
him were an absolute requirement.”“” 

At the same time, being a good Christian was also seen as a prerequisite for 
being qualified for inclusion in the polity, both religiously and civically. The 
mandatory affirmation of baptism through confirmation was a condition for ac- 
cess to both rights and obligations, such as entering into marriage, military serv- 
ice and the swearing of oaths. Belonging to the state religion was not only a con- 
dition of being a member of a religious community, but a legally warranted 
requirement in order to be regarded as a competent, responsible and authorita- 
tive member of society in general.*® 

Churches - and their pulpits — were vital to the absolute monarchy's prop- 
aganda apparatus and were key to the state's social and political control. Reli- 
gious pluralism not only weakened the monarchy's strict disciplinarian hold 
on the population, but also provided fertile ground for conflicts internal to the 
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populace and between the people and the sovereign. This was also addressed in 
state theory literature as early as the 17th century. Political philosopher Samuel 
Pufendorf (1632-1694) pointed out that since pluralism often led to unrest, a sin- 
gular state religion was considered “the greatest Happiness of a Government.” 
For Pufendorf, religious unity was advantageous, but all the same no proviso 
for the avoidance of domestic turmoil.? In Sweden, too, ever since the first 
part of the 17th century, religious unity had been explicitly considered as the 
most important foundation of a harmonious and lasting system of government.^? 

It was such notions that the Norwegian "constitutional father" Wilhelm Fri- 
mann Koren Christie (1778 — 1849) was depending on when, at Eidsvoll in 1814, 
he proposed to confine religious freedom to Christians alone. The state ought 
not to anticipate any benefit from permitting non-Christian public worship un- 
hindered; *on the contrary, great Danger thereof may be feared." Charlatans 
could, *under the Disguise of Sanctity and religious Fervour, simply help them- 
selves to the People's Wealth and lure them towards Vices, Rebellion against the 
Authorities of the Country, etc.,” Christie proffered.” And perhaps this, too, was 
the explanation for the adopted wording on religious freedom for Christians van- 
ishing entirely when the time came to ratify the Constitution.” 

It was commonplace in the 1600s and 1700s to regard religious heterodoxy 
as a threat, and it was chiefly this that set the stage for religious policy in reli- 
giously homogeneous states. Scandinavia itself stood out as a religiously homo- 
geneous region of Europe, alongside the Iberian Peninsula, Italy and central 
Russia. 

It is a crucial point that even those voices that argued most eagerly for reli- 
gious toleration — such as Locke at the beginning of the Enlightenment, and sub- 
sequently Rousseau (Du contrat social, 1762) and Voltaire (Traité sur la tolérance, 
1763) — did not do so without reservation.? Religious freedom had its boundary 
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line, and not all could be tolerated. This was especially true when aberrant reli- 
gions were understood to represent a kind of peril to society and the state. This 
also received support in Danish-Norwegian political philosophy of the late 18th 
century.” 

Common to Jews, Mormons and Jesuits was the allegation that they repre- 
sented a disloyal and untrustworthy state within the state, one that conspired 
via immoral means to a kind of theocratic project that would cause social and 
political upheaval. It is here, too, that the essence of their alleged political dan- 
ger lies. For that reason, in what follows I will look more closely at how the con- 
cept of “state within the state” proliferated and eventually became central not 
only to the argument for denying religious freedom to Jews, Mormons and Jesu- 
its, but also to why these groups could not be tolerated. 
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3 The fear of states within the state 
John Locke and untrustworthy citizens 


The Englishman John Locke (1632- 1704) wrote perhaps the most influential trea- 
tise in defence of toleration, and has also been seen as an early standard-bearer 
for religious freedom. A Letter Concerning Toleration was published in 1689, writ- 
ten, typically enough, in exile in the Netherlands after fleeing the Catholic King 
James II (1633 - 1701) and in the shadows of the ban on Protestantism imposed in 
France four years earlier. His opinion was that the Christian faith could not be 
promoted or defended through violence or coercion. He argued for a distinction 
between church and state and for widespread religious toleration: *I esteem that 
toleration to be the chief characteristical mark of the true church."! Conviction, 
not persecution, was the way to redeem souls. 

But at the same time, for Locke there were also limits to how far such toler- 
ation could go. If religions were immoral or represented a danger to the state, 
they could not be tolerated: “No opinions contrary to human society, or to 
those moral rules which are necessary to the preservation of civil society, are 
to be tolerated by the magistrate."? The same was true for religious communities 
that attributed their patronage to and served a foreign power. Here he used Mus- 
lims as an example: 


It is ridiculous for any one to profess himself to be a mahometan only in religion, but in 
every thing else a faithful subject to a christian magistrate, whilst at the same time he ac- 
knowledges himself bound to yield blind obedience to the mufti of Constantinople; who 
himself is entirely obedient to the Ottoman emperor, and frames the feigned oracles of 
that religion according to his pleasure? 


This reference to the mufti (Muslim jurisconsult) of Constantinople has been read 
as an image of a far more present and current institution — the pope in Rome — 
even though Locke mentioned neither the pope nor Catholicism in this treatise.“ 
But the work must be interpreted in light of something he wrote earlier. In a letter 
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dating as far back as 1659 - to Henry Stubbe (1632-1676), the physician and so- 
cial commentator who had great sympathy for toleration, — he articulated clear 
views on Catholics:> 


The only scruple I have is how the liberty you grant the Papists can consist with the security 
of the nation (the end of government), since I cannot see how they can at the same time 
obey two different authorities carrying on contrary interest, especially where that which 
is destructive to ours is backed with an opinion of infallibility and holiness supposed by 
them to be immediately derived from God [...]. 


In An Essay Concerning Toleration, written in 1687 but first published in the 
1820s, he reiterated the same explicit charges against Catholics and was clear 
that “papists” ought not to be tolerated in society. This was primarily because 
Catholic states themselves denied toleration to other religious communities.’ 
That which does not tolerate, does not itself deserve to be tolerated. But most 
important was the political rationale, because Catholics were 


[...] irreconcileable enemys of whose fidelity you can never be securd, whilst they owe a 
blinde obedience to an infalible pope, who has the keys of their consciences tied to his gir- 
dle, & can upon occasion dispense with all their oaths promises & the obligations they have 
to their prince espetially being an heritick & arme them to the disturbance of the govern- 
ment I think they ought not to enjoy the benefit of toleration.? 


It was thus through their alleged loyalty to the pope in Rome, and not to the 
states in which they resided, that Catholics rendered themselves politically un- 
trustworthy citizens. In addition to religious communities loyal to foreign pow- 
ers, neither would Locke tolerate atheists. Because they could not invoke a di- 
vine guarantor for their words, their swearing of oaths lacked credibility. This 
made them unreliable, and as such they could not be accepted as citizens. 
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The American colony of Carolina's Constitution of 1669 is associated with 
John Locke, and he is regarded as its central draftsman. The Constitution was 
characterised by religious toleration, but also illustrates the era's hierarchical 
understanding of religions and permissions for religious practices: 


[...] Jews, heathens, and other dissenters from the purity of Christian religion may not be 
scared and kept at a distance from it, but, by having an opportunity of acquainting them- 
selves with the truth and reasonableness of its doctrines, and the peaceableness and inof- 
fensiveness of its professors, may, by good use and persuasion, and all those convincing 
methods of gentleness and meekness, suitable to the rules and design of the gospel, be 
won ever to embrace and unfeignedly receive the truth; therefore, any seven or more per- 
sons agreeing in any religion, shall constitute a church or profession, to which they shall 
give some name, to distinguish it from others.? 


There was no doubt here that Christian faiths took precedence and were under- 
stood to represent a truth, and that the Christian majority had an obligation to 
attempt to persuade adherents of other faiths. Although the presence of atheists 
and non-Christians was tolerated, the Constitution placed restrictions on their 
right to organise. A prerequisite to organising was above all that they believed 
in God, that they were law-abiding, and that members of religious communities 
swore the oath in an acceptable manner. They also had to avoid irreverent or re- 
bellious ways of speaking in any mention of the public authorities or political 
affairs concerning the colony.'? Toleration went a long way in the colony, but 
the thresholds for it were — in keeping with Locke — grounded in politics, not 
religion. 


Samuel Pufendorf — agitation or disobedience? 


Locke's contemporary, political philosopher Samuel Pufendorf, had a view of tol- 
eration that shared features with his own. Pufendorf's writings must also be read 
in light of the events in France after 1685. This applied particularly to De habitu 
religionis christianae ad vitam civilem (Of the Nature and Qualification of Religion 
in Relation to Civil Life) from 1687. 

His point of departure was a secular one. The state was not founded for the 
sake of religion; its sole purpose was to ensure the security of its citizens. Reli- 
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gion was therefore an individual responsibility, while the responsibility of the 
state was to respect the right to the free exercise of religion. Pufendorf was neg- 
ative towards the policy against the Huguenots in 1685, believing that the French 
king had overstepped the boundaries of his authority. He was therefore sympa- 
thetic to the opinion that rebellion against the monarch was in some cases legit- 
imate. At the same time, as with Locke, Pufendorf was clear that there were lim- 
its to toleration. Those who wished to be tolerated within a state were obliged to 
live in peace and tranquillity, and, as *good citizens," they would not be able not 
preach doctrines that incited agitation or insubordination towards civil author- 
ities." This was particularly important if such agitators were contemporaneously 
dependent on a foreign power.” 

Pufendorf addressed the theme of a “state within the state" as early as 1667 
in De statu imperii Germanici (The Present State of Germany), which was banned 
by the pope as anti-Catholic. The text was a critical assessment of the Holy 
Roman Empire. In it, Pufendorf referred to Catholic priests and monks as consti- 
tuting a burden to the state since they were dependent on a sovereign who was 
not only installed beyond the bounds of the kingdom, but who was also its en- 
during enemy. Both of these amounted to a danger of becoming a state within 
the state, or “statum in media Republica," as he wrote in Latin.” 

Locke and Pufendorf represented a moderate school of Enlightenment think- 
ing, even when it came to toleration. As a representative of radical Enlighten- 
ment thought, their contemporary Pierre Bayle (1646 — 1706) went much further. 
He was a Protestant Huguenot in exile in the Netherlands, and argued for a tol- 
eration that was far more radical. It was not only Christians that had to be tol- 
erated, but also Jews, Muslims and atheists. 
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Ludvig Holberg — good people, bad citizens? 


It was the moderate line that received the greatest philosophical support 
throughout the 18th century, and the Danish-Norwegian professor and historian 
Ludvig Holberg (1684 — 1754) was clearly inspired by its representatives. Holberg 
held a prominent position among the general public of the Danish-Norwegian 
dual monarchy, and played a significant role in conveying new ideas and cur- 
rents of thought to Scandinavia from abroad. Holberg referred to Locke's draft 
constitution for the colony of Carolina as a model of the policy of toleration, 
and his own reasoning largely follows Locke and Pufendorf.” His method also 
consisted largely of compilation - that is, the reproduction of other writings, 
often without reference to sources.’° 

Holberg argued that conversion could not be accomplished by force. This 
would only lead to a semblance of conversion. It was as impossible to conquer 
heretics with “Whip and Cane" as it was to storm a fortress with syllogisms. This 
was, Holberg wrote, because “it is not the heretic Person's Body that should be 
converted, but his Mind, which no Lash and Cane can bring into subjection.”” 
One cannot force people to believe; only to say that they do believe. 

Holberg distinguished between religious heretics and religious fanatics.'* 
While heretics could be persuaded by the word, fanatics had what they referred 
to as "Conscience and Divine Inspiration" instead of "Scripture, History, and nat- 
ural Reason" as the foundation of their religious understanding. Religious fanat- 
ics, or “the illuminated" as he also called them, were the least liked of the sects, 
and “of all sects, those least convenient to live amongst in Societies. The illumi- 
nated People can be good People, but will never make good Citizens,"?? in par- 
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ticular due to their deficient loyalty to the secular authorities, and their willing- 
ness to set government regulations to one side: “Since no one who refuses to 
subscribe to Society's Laws without conditionalities can be incorporated into a 
Society.”?° 

Willingness to obey God before people was well and good, but for Holberg 
the problem was that fanatics mistook God’s will for their own. They confused 
“Conscience with Weakness of Mind, divine Inspiration with the Vapours, Con- 
stancy with Obstinacy, Fear of God with Melancholy.”* Sects who stood in oppo- 
sition to the principle of obedience to the government, and thereby favoured 
their own conscience as law and guide before that of the state, were not to be 
tolerated. Nor ought they to be tolerated due to their fervour in demanding 
that the consciences of others align with their own. 

Holberg cited Quakers and Anabaptists as specific examples of fanatics; the 
former due to their pacifism, the latter for their resistance to the death penalty. 
But he devoted most space to Catholics, and especially Jesuits. Similarly to 
Locke, he employed allegations that the Catholic Church was itself intolerant 
of “all other Christian Sects” and that because they “seek to propagate, by all 
evil Means, their Opinions in those Places they enjoy the Freedom to remain," 
the absence of toleration was warranted. Holberg further pointed to the morality 
of the Jesuits as disqualifying: “Those who maintain it a Virtue to put a Father to 
death in order to bring the Son under Obedience to the Pope, cannot protest 
against Harshness when their Citizenship is denied."? Here he stressed perhaps 
the most stereotypical idea surrounding the Jesuits — that the end justified the 
means. 

Like Locke, Holberg was dismissive of atheists. Theoretical atheists, those 
who doubted the existence of God but who otherwise led an orderly life, 
could be tolerated. However, practising atheists, those who led a “depraved 
and ungodly Lifestyle" and therefore harboured neither hope for divine reward 
nor fear of divine punishment, could not be tolerated since they helped to “un- 
dermine the Foundations of civil Society."? In addition, in his Jødiske Historie 
[Jewish History] from 1742, he denied that Jews could be *good Subjects," primar- 
ily because they were awaiting a new “Master” to bring “the Jewish dominion to 
the apex of the highest of glories."?^ 
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With Holberg, the stipulation for being tolerated was thus being regarded as 
a good citizen, that one's religious practices or dogmas did not lead one in op- 
position to the laws of the state, and thereby that one would be considered dis- 
loyal. It was the political danger of dissenting sects that was a decisive condition 
for an absence of toleration, not individuals' religious damnation. A few years 
later, Holberg therefore grew receptive to the idea that Jews could be tolerated, 
as was actually the case in Denmark, even though theologically they were re- 
garded as the “principal Enemies of Christendom” and far more heretic than, 
for example, Catholics.” Jews could now be tolerated, according to Holberg, 
but obviously not integrated as good citizens and granted civil rights. In the 
1750s this was extended also to encompass Muslims, because no one - regard- 
less of religion — ought to be held to be *an unworthy Member of a Society" 
as long as he conducted himself as an honest subject and as a “virtuous Citi- 
zen."?6 

In his memoirs from 1743, Holberg pointed out that those who were excluded 
from the “Beneficence of Toleration" were only “those who laud Principles that 
oppose secular power."? In 1748, this political peril was exemplified by the Hu- 
guenots. Here, in contrast to Pufendorf, who viewed the Huguenot's agitations as 
legitimate, Holberg used them as an example of what could not be tolerated in a 
state. What could be stranger, Holberg wrote, than seeing a third or a quarter of 
the nation's subjects have certain cities, fortifications and soldiers at their dis- 
posal, their own parliaments and assemblies independent of the central 
power, and standing in union with nations that could be the enemies of the 
realm? Holberg expressed great sympathy for French attempts at centralisation 
in the 1600s that ended with the revocation of the Edict of Nantes (regarding Hu- 
guenots) in 1685. The edict had contributed towards "establishing an Independ- 
ent State in the midst of the Kingdom," and it was the consequences of this that 
had motivated the Crown to *overthrow this malformed Establishment, of which 
grievous effects have been seen, and with which the Kingdom could not en- 
dure.”?8 
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Figure 3.1: Richard Rowlands (c. 1550-1640) was baptised a Protestant, but later converted to 
Catholicism. In 1587, he published Theatrum Crudelitatum haereticorum nostri temporis (The- 
atre of the Cruelties of the Heretics of Our Time). It was a collection of grotesque copperplate 
engravings which were intended to depict crimes committed by heretics, primarily Huguenots, 
towards Catholics. The engravings were accompanied by detailed descriptions of the scenes in 
Latin and thus provided vivid portrayals of the Huguenots as dangerous and beyond state 
control. The book was republished in French several times from the 1880s onwards. 


Ludvig Holberg was important in the Scandinavian context since he reflected 
a European intellectual discussion about the limits of toleration. In this way, he 
helped to establish a framework for how this was discussed, especially among 
the Danish-Norwegian public and in the union's political bodies. 


*State within the state" as anti-republican slogan 


Locke never used the term “state within the state," unlike Pufendorf and Hol- 
berg, both of whom can be said to have used variants of it. However, what all 
of them had in common was that they took exception to circumstances that 
later came to characterise the term. To be a good citizen was to be loyal to secular 
authorities. Naturally, this also meant submitting to secular laws and provisions. 
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Ideally, there was no room for parallel sovereignties within the state, with differ- 
ent assemblages of power and legal systems and with their own demands for 
obedience, in conflict with the interests of the sovereign. No corporation or in- 
stitution ought to be able to lay claim to power or assert sovereignty in contra- 
diction of the state's prerogatives or exclusive rights. This gradually became of 
particular importance as strong central powers emerged throughout the 1600s 
and sovereignty was monopolised in state institutions — whether in republican, 
constitutional or absolutist forms. The state was understood to be sovereign and 
entirely independent of other authorities and power structures in society. 

As historian Jacob Katz has shown in a classic portrayal of the history of the 
term “state within the state," there were also such factors as those to which the 
German Baron Jakob Friedrich von Bielfeld (1717-1779) referred in the first 
known definition of the term from 1760 (formulated in Latin as status in 
statu)? Bielfeld also pointed out how dangerous it was for a sovereign state 
to permit other bodies, whether secular or ecclesiastical, any exercise of judicial 
or other power over parts of the population. This was to be reserved for the sov- 
ereign alone.?? 

The term was used regularly from the 1760s to describe the concessions 
granted to the Huguenots through the Edict of Nantes in 1598. In addition to 
being permitted to practise their religion, they also won control over the civil 
and military authority of their key cities, and along with this, in practice, a trans- 
fer of sovereignty. 

However, the fact that the term was known and used in a relevant way long 
before Bielfeld defined it is evident from several French sources. Both Hugue- 
nots, Jansenists and Jesuits were associated or referred to as "estat dans l'estat" 
(state within the state) in French texts from the 17th century?! 
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In particular, the Nantes edict inspired an abundance of anti-Huguenot 
tracts on the Catholic side. This literature initiated *republicanism" as a political- 
ly charged term by associating it with anarchy, where the term “state within the 
state” was also in use.” In the earliest example from 1612, accusations that the 
Huguenots wished to diminish the authority of the king and create *a state with- 
in the state" were substantiated by descriptions of garrisons, standing armies 
and separate political assemblies.? This was followed up with descriptions of 
Huguenotic intrigue rooted in regional political assemblies and allegations 
that the Huguenots' rebellious nature was deliberately disguised in a Protestant 
political discourse emphasising devotion and loyalty to the Crown.>* 

From 1596 on, Maximilien de Béthune (1560 - 1641), later known as the Duke 
of Sully, was central in King Henry IV's council. Henry had been a Protestant be- 
fore converting to Catholicism in order to assume the French crown, and Bé- 
thune was also a Protestant. He became an effective architect of the King's cen- 
tralisation plans, not least through a reform of the tax system. In this context, 
regional parliaments were vital. He wrote his memoirs, which are certainly not 
recognised as historically correct in every respect, in the period after his retire- 
ment in 1611. The first two volumes were published in the 1640s while he was 
still alive, the latter two posthumously in the 1660s. In them, Béthune recalled 
a meeting with the congregation of Huguenotic Rouen in 1596. The Huguenots 
were willing to reform, but wanted to retain half of the tax revenues for them- 
selves. Béthune described how the King's financial council received the proposal 
with indignation and anger, and that they claimed it would involve the formation 
of “vn Estat dans l'Estat" and the creation of two Crowns. He also explained that 
the king himself initially concurred with this understanding.” 

In the spirit of the expression, France's strongman of the mid-1620s, Cardinal 
Richelieu (1585 — 1642), argued for the repeal of the Nantes edict. The same can 
be said of his views on the Jesuits, but he never used the term directly.*° Nor did 
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Louis XIV ever use the term as a justification for revoking the Huguenots’ reli- 
gious licence — but others did. 

In Elie Benoist's (1640 — 1728) multi-volume presentation of the history of the 
edict between 1693 and 1695, i.e. a few years after its repeal, the term (“Etat dans 
l'Etat") was used several times. He referred to grievances from earlier in the cen- 
tury that the religion of the Huguenots had led to factionalism, that they desired 
a state within the state, and that they could elude ordinary legislation through 
special privileges.” Himself a Huguenot pastor in France prior to the repeal, Be- 
noist wrote his history in Dutch exile.** In it, he also lambasted the notion that 
the Huguenots “formed a state within the state, with their own cities, own laws 
and own interests, politically at odds with the good of the kingdom."?? Instead, 
he argued that the Huguenots' armed opposition to central power was a legiti- 
mate use of the right to rebellion, as had Pufendorf.^? His account is therefore 
an example of the fact that Huguenots themselves perceived claims of their con- 
stituting a state within the state as a central justification for the revocation of the 
edict, but also that these claims were rejected as baseless. 

In his diary, the Duke of Saint-Simon, Louis de Rouvroy (1675 — 1755), assert- 
ed that claims of the existence of a state within the state were the grounds for the 
repeal of the edict. Three decades after its revocation (in 1716), he used the term 
explicitly as a description of the Huguenot's structure, but also to explain the 
king's motivation for the retraction. He explained that after 1598, the Huguenots 
had established a republican form of government with their own garrisons, 
troops, authorities, diplomats, and courts that even convicted Catholics, “in 
short, constituting a state within a state (un État dans un État)" that was willing 
to take up arms against the French king, and that was therefore enormously dan- 
gerous to the state.” Furthermore, the duke explained that the king’s advisers 
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had portrayed the Huguenots *in the darkest of colours; as a state within the 
state" that undermined the king's sovereignty, an argument that, according to 
the duke, must therefore have motivated the king to repeal the Nantes edict.” 

The term was also used in completely different contexts; among other things, 
the major trading companies were understood to constitute states within the 
state. In the French Dictionnaire Universel from 1701, the trading companies 
were mentioned under the term “Compagnie” with an elaboration that they de- 
clared war and settled peace, dispatched ambassadors, equipped fleets and 
armed forces, all completely independently of the state. According to the lexicon, 
the companies were "a state within the state, and a republic within the repub- 
lic." 

There is no doubt that in the examples from the 17th century, the term was 
used with a modern lexical meaning and encompassed the definition provided 
by Bielfeld in the 1760s. For a long time, however, there were only scattered ex- 
amples, and the term cannot be said to have had any impact as a political slo- 
gan. Indeed, it was absent in a number of pamphlets and publications in con- 
nection with the repeal of the Edict of Nantes, in a case where one might 
expect that it would have been deliberately put to use. 


*State within the state" as anti-feudal slogan 


Katz has shown how the term quickly acquired broad usage among the public in 
the 1760s, and how it emerged precisely as a political slogan, used in an agita- 
torial sense due to the associations it evidently provided. The usage of the term 
“state within the state" rapidly became a habitual means to characterise a num- 
ber of institutions that were perceived to be encroaching on the domains of the 
sovereign. Soon this came to apply to Jesuits, who were being excluded from 
many countries at around the same time. In 1773, the pope disbanded the 
order — an act, according to Katz, that was generally justified at the time by 
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the allegation that they constituted a state within the state.““ Freemasons were 
also quickly identified as an example of this. 

It is not unreasonable to assume that the term’s breakthrough in the 1760s 
may be related to it being decoupled from its anti-republican origins and adapt- 
ed as an anti-feudal and anti-corporative slogan directed towards supporters of 
the absolute monarchy and aristocracy. In the history of the concept, state is also 
closely linked to estate, and until the 19th century the term could be used both 
for power structures in the modern sense of state and as a reference to privileged 
social groups (estates). “State within the state” could thus also be definitively 
understood as an estate in conflict for sovereignty against the monarchy (estate 
within the state). 

The Age of Enlightenment was characterised by the focus on the individual, 
and corporative structures thus came under pressure. The pre-revolutionary so- 
ciety of estates had been founded precisely on various corporations and collec- 
tive privileges, rights, and obligations. In many cases, these were corporations 
with a high degree of autonomy, and the guilds can often be identified as the 
classic example of the society of estates’ corporate institution. The Encyclopé- 
distes in France argued for the state’s exclusive right to sovereignty, and in 
their publications criticised all manner of corporations that interfered with indi- 
vidual freedoms, with or without the blessing of the state.^5 It was not merely Jes- 
uits and Freemasons, but also a range of other associations, that held key posi- 
tions in pre-revolutionary Europe. 

Republicanism was viewed as the antithesis of the monarchical political sys- 
tem, and in particular to absolutism and the principle that power should be 
manifested in one person.^ We shall see that in the latter part of the 18th cen- 
tury, “state within the state” became an essentially derogatory way of branding 
anti-republicanism or structures that were understood to be in conflict with the 
principles of sovereignty of the people. As such, the application of the term was 
reversed: From being a slogan of anti-republicans in support of the French sov- 
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ereign and his monarchy, it grew into an anti-feudal slogan aimed at the foun- 
dations of the monarchy. 

In the wake of the French Revolution, the concept became first and foremost 
an anti-Semitic slogan, and perhaps the most potent and animated remonstra- 
tion to granting civil rights to Jews. This was almost a by-product of the symbolic 
use of Jews as a state within the state in order to bolster descriptions of other 
states within the state — the church, the military and, in particular, the aristoc- 
racy — all of which had initially been designated as more problematic. 

The historian Jonathan Karp has discussed how the concept and the under- 
standing of it legitimised the aggressive attack on the aristocracy during the 
French Revolution, and precisely how the binding of it to Jews became a rhetor- 
ical expedient, part of an arsenal of arguments hurled at the aristocracy to un- 
derscore its useless and parasitic nature.^ Emmanuel-Joseph Sieyés (1748 — 1836) 
issued perhaps the most influential pamphlet during the French Revolution. 
What is the Third Estate? (Qu'est-ce que le tiers-état?) was published in the open- 
ing stages of the revolution, in January 1789, and reappeared later the same year 
in new and greatly expanded editions. This occurred at a point when the aristoc- 
racy still had a certain grip on the rebellion against the French monarch. At the 
same time, however, antagonisms between the estates had now escalated. It had 
been decided the previous summer that the Estates General would be convened 
for the first time since 1614. At that time, the assembly reflected the society of the 
estates, and was divided according to estate, where each estate had one vote. 

The political consensus among the bourgeoisie and aristocracy, anchored in 
shared incriminations against royal despotism, was destroyed in the autumn of 
1788 when the aristocratic parliament in Paris agreed to uphold the structure 
from 1614. This allowed the privileged estates — the nobility and the clergy — 
to be able to control the assembly. The rest of the population, referred to as 
the Third Estate, could thus be outmanoeuvred. The journalist Mallet du Pan 
(1749 —1800) described the mood in January 1789. The debate was no longer char- 
acterised by discourses on king, despotism and constitution, he explained. Now 
it was “war between the Third Estate and the other two orders."^? 

In fierce terms, Sieyés's attacked the aristocracy's corporative grip on society 
in general, and the Estates General in particular. He argued that the Third Estate 
not only represented the people, but that it constituted a *complete nation." The 
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Third Estate was therefore synonymous with the nation. The aristocracy, on the 
other hand, stood apart from it — or rather, constituted a nation within the na- 
tion. His rationale was especially grounded in an understanding, or assertion, 
of what productivity and utility really were.” The Third Estate did all the real 
work in society, and stood for everything that was useful, while the aristocracy 
as an estate radiated in its own idleness, surrounded by a productive society. 
And not only that: the unproductive estates almost conspired to control resour- 
ces they themselves had not contributed towards creating. It rendered them for- 
eigners to the nation: "Such a class, surely, is foreign to the nation because of its 
idleness.”* 

The aristocracy was foreign to the nation both because its power was illegit- 
imate to the people and because the aristocrats had private self-interest, not the 
common good, as their aim. As such they were a burden, a parasitic organism 
corroding the nation. A nation, explained Sieyés, was an association of people 
under one law and represented by the same legislative assembly. The aristocracy, 
with its civil and political privileges, singled itself out from the people and the 
nation. This, Sieyés continued, therefore rendered the aristocracy a people 
apart within the nation — a state within the state: “It is truly imperium in impe- 
rio.”*? 

Sieyes’s representation of the aristocracy had two natural outcomes. Either 
the privileged estate, motivated by a new and more social interest, ensured 
their own regeneration as useful citizens among the Third Estate through habit- 
uation to productive activity, or so had to be denied its continued existence as a 
state within the state and consequently expelled from society. The choice was be- 
tween assimilation and exclusion. In practical terms, this was reflected in the 
self-proclaimed transformation of the Third Estate within the Estates General 
into a constituent assembly in the summer of 1789. They perceived themselves 
as representatives of a complete nation and demanded that the other two estates 
join them. In August of the same year, the National Assembly abolished core 
parts of the nobility’s old privileges, thus staking out the regeneration of the no- 
bility and its assimilation into the Third Estate as a response to Sieyés’s alterna- 
tives. 

In Germany, Sieyés had an attentive reader in Johan Gottlieb Fichte (1762— 
1814). In his apologia for the French Revolution of 1793, Beitrag zur Berichtigung 
der Urtheile des Publikums über die französische Revolution [Contribution to the 
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Figure 3.2: "We have to hope that the game will end soon: the author in the countryside." The 
clergy and nobility carried by the Third Estate. A French cartoon from 1789. In his influential 
pamphlet What is the Third Estate, Emmanuel-Joseph Sieyés argued that the nobility was foreign 
to the nation on account of its parasitic idleness, and that a regeneration and an inurement to 
productive work was necessary in order to avoid exclusion from the nation. Sieyés, and later 
Fichte, thus depicted the nobility in accordance with an anti-citizenship. 


Rectification of the Public's Judgment of the French Revolution], he spent three 
of three hundred pages discussing Jews. He was not the first to label Jews as rep- 
resentatives of a state within the state, but to a considerable extent these few 
pages facilitated the association of the term with Jews in particular. 

Fichte supervised the translation of Sieyés's polemic into German, and in 
many ways his own apologia was based upon it. Unlike Sieyés, however, Fichte 
was receptive to the idea that secession from the state, with the consequent for- 
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mation of a state within the state, could be a legitimate outcome of a revision of 
the social contract.? This was in keeping with the traditional right to rebellion 
and in line with Pufendorf, but he made sharp distinctions between legitimate 
and illegitimate states within the state. The definition of an illegitimate state 
within the state was first and foremost the extent to which members of associa- 
tions were subject to their own jurisdictions, constitutions and normative codes, 
and especially if this gave them a kind of special privilege to discredit other 
groups in society without legal consequence. That being the case, this would 
be an expression of corporative despotism.>* 

For Fichte, the nobility was a despotic corporation that represented a danger 
to the common good. It was an estate that maintained and defended special in- 
terests and a distinctive morality, and was therefore *a dangerous state within 
the state,” also understood in his time as an “estate within the state.”” He 
also cited the church, the guilds and the military as specific examples of such 
states within the state: “All of these are states within the state that not only 
have distinct interests, but interests that come in direct conflict with the interests 
of all other citizens.” 

Taken as a whole, it was a broad attack on the structures of L’Ancien Regime, 
and like Sieyés, he struck out vigorously at the aristocracy as beneficiaries of a 
greedy and gluttonous regime governed by self-interest. 

But where Sieyés posited the Third Estate — and thus the bourgeoisie — as a 
productive and socially useful contrast to the parasitic aristocracy, Fichte primar- 
ily criticised the aristocracy’s dominant position as property owners. In this re- 
gard, Jews were described as supporters of an aristocratic hegemony by exercis- 
ing commercial functions on their behalf. In a later publication, Der geschlossene 
Handelsstaat [The Closed Commercial State] from 1800, the aristocracy was por- 
trayed as masters of private property and the free market. Fichte thus branded 
the aristocracy not only as an unproductive class or group, but also associated 
it with an emergent capitalism with obvious negative connotations. Like Sieyés, 
Fichte also expressed disapproval of greed and selfishness, and of how self-in- 
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terest and the moral and commercial activities of certain groups came into con- 
flict with the common good.” 


Nobles and Jews as “parasitic twins” 


Fichte associated Jews with the aristocracy, and both groups became representa- 
tives of what was unproductive and parasitic in society. Jonathan Karp maintains 
that the original coupling of market forces and an aristocratic regime eventually 
created space for romantically oriented economists and historians to decouple 
the nobility from such negative feudal traits, imposing associations exclusively 
on Jews as practitioners of a harmful and selfish capitalism.” As such, Jews as- 
sumed the role of the aristocracy as the main representatives of parasitic capital- 
ism. 

In the next chapter, we will examine the portrayal of Jews in more detail, and 
how Jews were collectively described as a political danger, as a state within the 
state, and therefore as unsuitable citizens of the states in which they resided. In 
this way, the question of toleration, assimilation or exclusion was actualised to 
the greatest degree. In the Norwegian context, this was especially true at Eidsvoll 
in 1814 and in the subsequent period. In the Swedish parliament, too, demands 
for the exclusion and limitation of the alleged Jewish danger to the Swedish na- 
tion received great support. 

Vivid anti-Jewish stereotypes existed in all the Scandinavian countries. In 
public opinion, a range of long-established accusations were hurled at Jews, 
but political arguments about their deficient qualities as citizens, in particular, 
were raised in new ways. Objections against giving Jews right of entry or liberties 
were powerful and widespread. However, around 1814 the three Scandinavian 
countries chose different political responses. Norway opted to exclude Jews, 
Denmark attempted to assimilate them, while Sweden decided to continue a pol- 
icy of segregation introduced in the 1780s. It was only in the 1830s, and especial- 
ly in the 1840s, that descriptions of political danger lost their leverage as a legit- 
imate and broadly recognised principal objection against the toleration of Jews 
in Christian states. 
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4 Unfit as citizens? — the Jewish danger 
c. 1790-1851 


Eidsvoll 1814 


The Constitutional Assembly at Eidsvoll codified the exclusion of Jews from Nor- 
way in 1814. This was no incidental whim. Preceding legislation also contained a 
general ban on Jews, but there were exceptions for those with letters of safe con- 
duct and for Sephardic Jews. This was in keeping with Danish-Norwegian law. 
These exceptions ceased to apply in 1814, and in addition its codification in 
the Constitution now made the absolute prohibition more difficult to repeal. 

In his draft constitution, drawn up on the basis of public opinion in the 
county of Oppland, district recorder Lauritz Weidemann (1775 —1856) explained 
that Jews had always been unruly and deceitful, and that as well as harbouring 
the hope of rising again as a nation, their religion had coaxed them towards “In- 
trigues and the formation of a State within the State." The security of the coun- 
try, his draft continued, therefore demanded a total exclusion of Jews.! According 
to co-representative Valentin Sibbern’s (1779-1853) diary, Professor Georg 
Sverdrup (1770-1850), on behalf of the constitutional committee, is also said 
to have given grounds for the exclusion of Jews by stating that they had “always 
wanted to become a State within the State.”? 

The term, which twenty-five years earlier was used only seldom and sporadi- 
cally to refer to Jews, was established in the Norwegian debate at Eidsvoll as a 
self-evident description of their relationship to states in which they resided. 
The refrain was elevated to a kind of historical truth, with enduring explanatory 
validity. Jews had *always" been a state within the state, and thus a political 
danger to the society of the state. 

It was not coincidental that Jews were associated with the term during this 
period and thus also constructed as being politically dangerous. It was also no 
coincidence that these notions were active at Eidsvoll, especially, as the Norwe- 
gian historian of ideas Hakon Harket has shown, as far as constitutional drafts- 
men Christian Magnus Falsen (1782-1830), Nicolai Wergeland (1780 - 1848) and 
Georg Sverdrup were concerned.? 
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62. Ein jüdischer Handler mit Christenfleisch 
Englische Karikatur. 18. Jahrhundert 


Figure 4.1: A Jewish trader offering “Christian Meat." An English cartoon from the 18th century. 


The period between 1780 and 1814 has been characterised as the first phase 
of a process of Jewish emancipation in Europe. It is impossible to understand the 
notions about Jews and the policies to which they were subjected in Scandinavia 
and generally throughout Europe around 1814 without looking more closely at 
representations that were activated particularly during this first period of eman- 
cipation. 

Whether Jews ought to be recognised as citizens in line with others was a 
question that was raised in a variety of ways. The German Christian von 
Dohm’s (1751-1820) Über die bürgerliche Verbesserung der Juden [On the Civil Im- 
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provement of the Jews] from 1781 initiated a debate about their place in society. 
Around the same time, special legislation and restrictions specifically targeting 
Jews were relaxed or repealed in a number of states. Austria, Sweden, France, 
Holland, Prussia and Denmark, among others, trimmed back all special restric- 
tions against Jews in the period 1782-1814. But the process was top-heavy and 
driven by central government, and often against the wishes of broader public 
opinion.^ The emancipation process actualised and highlighted the discussion 
on Jewish rights and their suitability as citizens of non-Jewish states. 

This provoked a number of writings for and against the Jews, in Scandinavia 
culminating in the years around 1814, when what came to be known as Jewish 
literary feuds broke out in all three countries. Both Denmark's Jewish feud in 
1813 and that of Sweden in 1815 largely stemmed from frustrations over the eco- 
nomic problems of the time. The Napoleonic Wars, the continental blockade and 
crop failure created financial difficulties, and in Denmark-Norway this also re- 
sulted in state bankruptcy in 1813. In Sweden the post-war crisis led to many 
bankruptcies in 1815, several of which involved Jewish businesses. It helped to 
enflame Sweder's Jewish literary feud, which broke out that same year. 

Norway's Jewish literary feud was far from as extensive and intense as in 
neighbouring countries. In fact, it was first and foremost an exchange of 
views with strong feelings between two individuals. Christian Magnus Falsen, 
one of the founding fathers at Eidsvoll who was key to the conception of the 
“Jewish Article" in 1814, was forced to defend his position at Eidsvoll when, in 
1817, former Jew Heinrich Martin Glogau from Bergen challenged him to do so. 


*The Jew" as anti-citizen 


In the 18th century there were around two million Jews in Europe, and half of 
them lived in regions of Poland. Both culturally and with regard to the legal po- 
sitions under which they lived, there was an important distinction between Ash- 
kenazi and Sephardic Jews. In Germanic and Eastern European areas, Jews were 
referred to as Ashkenazi, while Sephardic Jews — also referred to as Portuguese 
Jews - originated in the Iberian Peninsula. After their expulsion from there in the 
late 1400s, they scattered around the Mediterranean and to certain cities in 
north-western Europe. 

At the centre of the Jewish religion are the Torah and the Talmud, the latter 
of which formed a central point of objection to the inclusion of Jews during the 
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Wie ein Jude in Krahwinkel ohne Kopf handelt . 


Figure 4.2: “How a headless Jew in Krahwinkel trades." Colour etching from between 1815 and 
1820 implying that Jews acted headless when confronted by a figure of authority. The cartoon 
also evokes associations with Fichte's decapitation metaphor. 


emancipation debates. The Torah is the Bible's Pentateuch and contains key 
parts of Jewish laws and rules on how religion should be practised and life 
should be lived. The Talmud consists in part of oral religious laws from the pe- 
riod after Moses that are said to have been written down around 200 AD? This 
section is called Mishnah. The second part of the Talmud consists of rabbinic dis- 
cussions, interpretations and religious judgments from subsequent centuries 
that acquired the status of authoritative texts. This eventually grew into a highly 
comprehensive and complex collection of texts, and the interpretation of them 
became a crucial part of rabbinical activities. 

It was in the Ashkenazi areas of the east that Jews lived most traditionally 
and most segregated. Poland in particular became a Jewish Orthodox centre 
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that exported traditionalist rabbis to regions of the west. Within Jewish commun- 
ities, especially among the Ashkenazi in the west, a modernisation process took 
place from the late 18th century in which Moses Mendelsohn, a philosopher of 
the German-Jewish Enlightenment, played a pivotal role. The process, often re- 
ferred to as the Haskalah, placed greater emphasis on secular education in par- 
ticular. This contributed to the secularising of the Jewish way of life, which pro- 
voked tensions between Jewish enlightenment thinking and Jewish orthodoxy. 
These two directions formed the basis of an argument respectively for and 
against the provision of civil rights to Jews. 

In the period around 1814, the term “state within the state" had thus long 
been what Jacob Katz called an anti-Jewish slogan, one that was associated to 
a significant extent with Jews and Jews' relations with the civil societies in 
which they lived. According to Katz, this was a reaction to the emancipation 
process from the 1780s onwards and the debates that followed it. This process 
had led Jews from the marginalised fringes of society to potentially becoming 
a part of it, from being considered a nation more or less outside the state to 
being able to become a state within the state." 

Christian dissociation from Jews goes far back in time. The Jesus movement 
was still a Jewish phenomenon in its early stages, and its disciples and earliest 
scriptures must also be regarded as Jewish, not Christian. Initially there was no 
pronounced distinction between Jews and Christians. Instead, there was a dis- 
tinction between Jews and non-Jews, where the Judeo-Messianic (later under- 
stood as Christian) movement could incorporate non-Jews through baptism.® 
In the research literature there are differing views on exactly when a clear dis- 
tinction between the Jesus movement and Judaism developed - whether it was 
in the latter half of the first century, or in the century that followed — but 
from at least the second century, Christians were gradually being understood 
as something other than Jews, and the practice of Jewish rituals was gradually 
seen as incompatible with being a Christian.? This alienation of what was Jewish 
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within the Primitive Church must be viewed in the light of a hegemonic struggle 
in which a non-Jewish identity slowly supplanted the Jewish one. This would 
have long-term historical consequences, and not least be important in the de- 
bates of the emancipation period.'? 

Such alienation was the point of departure for Zygmunt Bauman in his influ- 
ential book from 1989, Modernity and Holocaust. He argued that the fictional 
“Jew” acquired great — almost timeless — significance as a contrasting spectre 
within Christianity, irrespective of experience with actual Jews. Through its con- 
stant challenging and rejection of the "certainty" of the Christian faith, the ab- 
stract "Jew" played a central role in Christian self-identity. According to Bauman, 
Christianity could not reproduce itself and its dominion without maintaining and 
reinforcing an alienation of the Jews. Christianity — not Judaism — was the con- 
queror of and heir to Israel. Theoretically speaking, it was only through opposi- 
tion to Judaism that Christians could understand the legitimacy of Christianity's 
existence." 

With this alienation, the “Jew” was understood as a prototype of noncon- 
formity, heterodoxy, anomaly and aberration. According to Bauman, the “Jew” 
as such demonstrated the frightening consequences of overstepping boundaries, 
of not sticking to the flock, and of an absence of unconditional loyalty. The con- 
ceptual Jew, he wrote, carried a message: “alternative to this order here and now 
is not another order, but chaos and devastation.” At the same time, according 
to Bauman, the stubborn Jewish rejection of Christianity was explained as delib- 
erate obstinacy, evil intention, or moral turpitude. In this way, the moral quali- 
ties of the Jew were disparaged. 

The German-Norwegian historian Christhard Hoffmann has also argued that 
Judaism has frequently been identified and judged as the antithesis to Christi- 
ans’ own ideal, and he traces this practice back to Christianity's earliest period.” 
Based on the texts of the apostles — first and foremost Paul — Hoffmann argues 
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that a Christian self-understanding was defined early on in antithetical contrast 
to a Jewish one. This was achieved by setting faith up against law, spirit against 
letter, universalism against particularism, and a God of love against a vengeful, 
Old Testament God. According to Hoffmann, this was supplemented in the Age of 
Enlightenment by superstition as a contrast to reason, by church against state, 
domination by the priesthood against secular culture, tradition against progress, 
and the diaspora as a contrast to the nation. As a result of the emancipation de- 
bates, this developed in Germany into images of Jews and Judaism as a contrast 
to Germans and Germanness.“ Likewise, the German historian Renate Best has 
similarly argued that while France were the outer arche-enemy, the Jewish com- 
munity represented an inner enemy and a counterpart (Gegenbild) to the German 
people around 1800. 

The American historian Gary Kates has argued that the debate surrounding 
Jewish emancipation during the French Revolution was first and foremost a de- 
bate about what it meant to be French more than a debate about Jews. By discus- 
sing the civil rights of the Jews, one could define a French identity and core fea- 
tures of a secular state." On the basis of Kates, his compatriot Ronald Schechter 
has similarly argued that in France the "Jew" became a discursive approach to 
defining the concept of the citizen in the period before and during the revolution. 
He asserted that revolutionary France understood the concept of the citizen not 
primarily as a matter of individual rights, but rather of moral qualities. Here, the 
Jew was constructed as an anti-citizen, a sort of definition of what a good citizen 
was not. When defining the Jew, the citizen was understood as a person who val- 
ued and practised altruism rather than selfishness, who displayed courage and 
valour before cowardice, who stood for productive utility over passive indolence, 
and scrupulous candour rather than undue secrecy.” Although Jews were a mar- 
ginal group in French society, the great interest in them was anything but a mar- 
ginal matter. The discussion about Jews, as Schechter sees it, was thereby not so 
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much about the possibility of them acquiring civil rights as about the concept of 
citizenship in general. 

At the time, explicit notions that Jews were in an antithetical position to 
most Europeans were not unfamiliar. The German Oekonomische Encyklopddie, 
oder allgemeines System der Staats- Stadt-Haus- u. Landwirtschaft [Economic En- 
cyclopaedia, or General System of Agriculture, Domestic, and State Economy], 
published by Johann Georg Krünitz, referred to Jews and Asians in the 1780s 
as Europeans’ moral “polar opposites”: 


They came from Asia, which has always been, and still is, with its customs, practices, and 
ways of living, Europe’s moral opposite, and which has been faithful to the religion of its 
ancestors throughout affliction and torture, even to the death.'* 


This perception of Jews makes it relevant to view the discourse around Jewish- 
ness within the context of what the Palestinian-American literary scholar Edward 
Said referred to as orientalism.? This happened both through the “Jew” being 
seen as an Oriental, but also by the fact that which was Jewish — in the same 
way as that which was Oriental in general — was constructed as an exotic, out- 
dated and uncivilised contrast to European civilisation. In the same way that col- 
onialism — understood as Western intervention in non-European territories in 
order to cultivate “uncivilised” cultures, among other things - became a natural 
consequence of orientalism's construction of *the Other," the Jewish emancipa- 
tion — and the debates about it — has been interpreted as a form of internal col- 
onialism in response to the presence of an orientalised *other" at the heart of 
Europe.?? This internal colonialism would also transform that which were seen 
as despotic and uncivilised cultural and religious practices, primarily through 
processes of assimilation. 
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Figure 4.3: “King Jerry treating his Jewish Subjects with Westphalia Venison.” Napoleon esta- 
blished the Kingdom of Westphalia in 1807 and installed his brother Jérôme Bonaparte (1784 — 
1860) as monarch. Jerome removed Jewish restrictions in the newly established kingdom the 

following year. This satirical print from September 1807 is a mockery in which Jéróme ("Jerry") is 
serving his Jewish subjects pork disguised as venison. 


In the sense that representations of the “Jew” became useful in an anti-aris- 
tocratic discourse to substantiate allegations of anti-citizenship, Fichte's text can 
also be interpreted in such an antithetical context. By turning Jews into anti- 
theses — into anti-citizens — they acquired an essential and defining function 
that explains the great attention and antipathy directed at what was, after all, 
a marginal population. 


*State within the state" as anti-Jewish slogan 


Nevertheless, by the mid-1790s the concept of *state within the state" had force- 
fully penetrated the sphere of debate surrounding Jews as a political threat. This 
was true in France both before and after the revolution, in German Protestant 
states where reform-oriented Jews could also emerge in public life, and in Jewish 
Orthodox heartlands to the east where most of Europe's Jews lived. Everywhere, 
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the question of whether, and possibly how, the Jewish anti-citizen could be re- 
born as a citizen was raised and debated. At this early stage, Denmark-Norway 
was no exception. On the contrary, allegations of the existence of a Jewish 
state within the state, even in enlightenment-oriented Jewish circles in Copenha- 
gen around 1795, pressed on. This would form the basis for attempts to reform 
the Jewish community. 

The first known claims that Jews represented a state within the state stem 
from 1779. In the years 1777- 1778, several thousand borrowers in the French re- 
gion of Alsace had refused to repay their loans to Jewish lenders. Among other 
acts, receipts were falsified in order to avoid repayment, and several debtors 
were sentenced to strict punishment for forgery. Francois Hell (1731-1794) was 
a local official in Alsace and in 1779 anonymously published Observations 
d'un Alsacien sur l'affaire presente des Juifs d'Alsace [Observations of an Alsatian 
on the Present Quarrels of the Jews in Alsace]. In it the forgeries were not only 
excused, but even applauded as an act of self-defence against the lenders' avar- 
ice.” Concerning the Jews in this region, Hell continued: “There is a nation with- 
in the nation; they are a small state within a larger state, one that powerfully 
protects its own subjects."?? 

The understanding that Jews were not only foreign, but a distinctive category 
of foreigner, was active in Germany before Fichte. One example is Lutheran pas- 
tor Johann Heinrich Schulz (1739 - 1823) in Halle, a town known as an early cen- 
tre of pietism. In 1784 he discussed the political implications of the Jewish ques- 
tion on the basis of the Jews' distinctive traits. The basis of his argument was that 
a Jewish notion of being God's chosen people made them look upon all other 
peoples with scorn and contempt. This figment of the imagination was a misan- 
thropic belief since it was dismissive of all other peoples. If such notions were 
maintained, he explained, no other nation could ever trust the Jews.” 

Why then, Schultz asked himself and his readers, did the Jews insist on re- 
maining a people segregated from society, refusing to associate with peoples 
who were unable to trace their roots back to Abraham? Why did they want to 
be a distinctive state within the state?” As long as this was the case, he asked 
rhetorically, would it not be brazenly incautious of true citizens to permit the 


21 Schechter, Obstinate Hebrews, 67 ff. 

22 Quoted here from Katz, “A State Within a State,” 56: (“C’est une nation dans la nation; c'est 
dans un grand Etat un petit Etat, puissant, qui sait protéger son sujet"). 

23 Johann Heinrich Schulz, Betrachtungen über Theologie und Religion überhaupt und über die 
jüdische Insonderheit, Zweite unveránderte Auflage (Frankfurt and Leipzig, 1786 [1784]), 221. 
24 Schulz, Betrachtungen über Theologie und Religion, 222 (Why “wollen sie einen besondern 
Staat im Staate ausmachen?"). 
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Jews this, thereby putting their own security entirely at risk? The suspicion sur- 
rounding hostile Jewish separatism rendered them politically suspect to true citi- 
zens, and as such, Jews were also revealed to be disqualified as citizens of the 
state. 

When Johan Gottlieb Fichte and the reform-oriented Jewish philosopher 
Lazarus Bendavid (1762-1832) both proposed the beheading of Jews in 1793, it 
was a grotesque but symbolic image of the need for assimilation.” If the Jews 
were to be incorporated as citizens, their heads would need replacing with 
new ones. In this way, a Jewish mentality and frame of mind would be eradicated 
and substituted with a political habitus that was better disposed towards the 
state. 

For Fichte, the Jews were first and foremost an example of a state within the 
state, characterised by internalised norms that were detrimental to the common 
good and the notion that the Jews’ selfish mindset might inflict other evils with 
impunity.” Thus, the Jewish example was employed as a symbol of degeneration 
and to give rhetorical leverage to notions of the aristocracy’s correspondingly 
useless and corporative position, as well as its need for regeneration. 

But although he spent only a few pages of his major work on Jews, it was 
these very representations that would have the most significant reception histo- 
ry, especially when Germany's Jewish literary feud broke out in 1803." Fichte 
played a vital role as the initial accusations that Jews represented a state within 
the state became a plain generalisation, not only in that Jews were actually po- 
litically dangerous to the contemporary state, but that they had always been, 
and, therefore, would always - implicitly — remain so. This universal historical 
branding of the Jews was also supported in German periodicals and by the 
poet Friedrich Schiller (1759 — 1805), who as early as 1789 had described the Jew- 
ish diaspora in ancient Egypt as a state within the state necessitating their exclu- 
sion from the right to Egyptian citizenship.?? 


25 See Sven-Erik Rose, “Lazarus Bendavid's and J.G. Fichte's Kantian Fantasies of Jewish De- 
capitation in 1793," Jewish Social Studies: History, Culture, Society 13 (3) (Spring/Summer 2007). 
26 Karp, The Politics of Jewish Commerce, 154. 

27 See Harket, Paragrafen, 260f. 

28 Journal von und für Deutschland (1790), 290 (*[...] in dem Staat wo sie geduldet wird einen 
heimlichen Staat unter sich zu bilden"). Monatschrift von und für Mecklenburg (1791): *The Jew- 
ish people always constitute a state within a state." (Katz, *A State Within a State," 58); Friedrich 
Schiller, Die Sendung Moses (without publication year [1789]). Archiv-Edition, 7. (https://archive. 
org/details/Schiller-Friedrich-Die-Sendung-Moses, accessed 19 December 2016). Hákon Harket 
discusses Schiller's significance to the antisemitic corpus (Harket, Paragrafen, 183 ff.). 
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As Fichte portrayed it, Jewish morality was based on self-interest and, as a 
consequence, Jews were rendered useless citizens, sequestered from the rest of 
society. According to Fichte, this was a trait they shared in common with the aris- 
tocracy. But the Jews also distinguished themselves from other states within the 
state of the time. They were scattered throughout Europe, constituting a powerful 
and hostile *Staat" — understood as a corporation - that was on a perpetual war 
footing against all others, and which consequently brought great injury upon 
other citizens.” 

For Fichte, the worst of it was not that the Jews constituted a secluded and 
tightly bound state, but that this *state" was founded on a hatred of humanity. 
He based this on Jewish invocations of their history in antiquity, a perception of 
their own superiority, as well as an understanding that all peoples were descend- 
ants of those who had banished them from their historical homeland. In Fichte's 
eyes, this alleged hatred found expression in self-imposed segregation. This de- 
tachment was rooted in rights and obligations in a number of areas that distin- 
guished Judaism from other religions and made it impossible for Jews to attend 
Christian feasts and festivities. 

For Fichte, Jews, due to their moral and religious anomaly, were a willing in- 
strument that could perform commercial and financial functions on behalf of the 
aristocracy. They were consequently incorporated into and protected by a despot- 
ic regime of nobles that permitted Jewish profiteering from the rest of the pop- 
ulation.?? In this way, Jews were also allowed to circumvent sacred laws unpun- 
ished, such as the law of property upon which not even an absolute sovereign 
had the right to infringe. Did this not recall, Fichte asked rhetorically, a “Staat 
im State"??* As a group, the Jews constituted a state that was stronger and 
more intimately bound than all other states, and one that excluded all non- 
Jews. Granting civil rights to Jews in established states would only mean that 
all other citizens would come entirely under their heel. 

Again we see the notion that Jews were not only useless, but directly danger- 
ous citizens of the state. Only one form of regeneration — decapitation, in Fichte's 
words — could rectify this. As such, the ultimatum that could be inferred from 
Sieyés towards the French aristocracy - regeneration or exclusion - also became 


29 Fichte, Beitrag zur Berichtigung, 188f. 
30 Fichte, Beitrag zur Berichtigung, 188f and Karp, The Politics of Jewish Commerce, 156. 
31 Fichte, Beitrag zur Berichtigung, 190. 
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a kind of mantra when civil rights for Jews were debated in salons, ministries 
and writings throughout the 1790s.” 

Such ideas were shared by Ernst Traugott von Kortum (1742-1811). He was 
initially in the Polish, then the Austrian civil service. From 1784 he was acting 
governor of Lemberg, at that time capital of Galicia, now a city in Ukraine 
named Lviv. In 1795, von Kortum published a book discussing the influence of 
Jews and Judaism on civil prosperity, a manuscript that by his own account 
had been left untouched for some time before its publication.? He called atten- 
tion to his experience in Galicia, an area he referred to as a Jewish Canaan in 
Europe, as particularly relevant. He pointed out that of a population of over 
three million, 200,000 were Jews. In his own city of Lemberg alone, every 
third of the city's 36,000 souls was Jewish. Galicia was a part of the heartlands 
of what were called Polish, or ultra-Orthodox (Hasidic) Jews. Through their or- 
ganisation into shtetls (Jewish communities in villages and town boroughs), Jew- 
ish communities characterised these areas in a completely different way than in 
German states, or indeed in Scandinavian countries for that matter. For him, it 
was precisely his Galician experiences that lent power to his own reasoning.” 

In the book, von Kortum portrayed an esprit de corps among Jews, a strong 
inner sense of group belonging and solidarity. This was the result of Jewish “fan- 
cies" about theocracy, which in turn had led to the isolation and cultivation of a 
national pride shored up by misanthropy towards non-Jews.? Despite the fact 
that Jews lived in scattered communities, this had bound them together into a 
kind of civil society of their own. The foundation of this community was the Mo- 
saic politico-religious constitution, bolstered by their historical accounts of the 
kingdom's destruction and the experience of again being in exile and in a 
form of captivity. And, like most prisoners, Jews would retain neither loyalty to- 
wards their prison guards, nor ties to any fatherland.” 

The Jews had to be viewed in a non-religious context, von Kortum explained, 
since the Jewish teachings had to be regarded for what he believed they really 
were, namely political laws.” Here he travelled far down the same road as Im- 


32 A key contribution in this was the speech Henri Gregoire (1750-1831) held at Société royale 
des Sciences et des Arts in Metz in 1788, where he proposed a need for Jewish regeneration. Henri 
Grégoire, Essai sur la régénération physique, morale et politique des Juifs (Metz, 1789). 

33 Ernst Traugott von Kortum, Über Judenthum und Juden, hauptsdchlich in Rücksicht ihres Ein- 
flusses auf bürgerlichen Wolstand (Nürnberg, 1795), 3. 

34 von Kortum, Über Judenthum und Juden, 110f. 
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manuel Kant (1724 - 1804), from whom he also included a longer quote in a foot- 
note. In 1793, Kant stated that the Mosaic Law formed not the basis of a religion, 
but rather of a state constitution. According to Kant, the fact that the Mosaic 
state constitution laid the basis for theocracy as a form of governance, with rab- 
bis as rulers, did not change the secular foundation of the Mosaic state consti- 
tution.?? 

Von Kortum spent a good deal of time portraying Jews as not only econom- 
ically useless to a state, but also their businesses as being nothing but detrimen- 
tal to society. Here, too, there was an isolated Jewish esprit de corps that was 
highlighted as problematic. As Jacob Katz has pointed out, in a time that was 
still characterised by mercantilist thought, the accumulation of assets in Jewish 
hands was understood as assets lost for the state, precisely because the Jews 
were not regarded as part of the state.” 

As long as a Jew did not forget that he was a Jew, the esprit de corps would 
persist, “and its toxic consequences for the welfare of all non-Jewish citizens 
would manifest themselves.”“° The danger was naturally greatest in regions 
where the number of Jews was considerable — as in his own Galicia — and in 
such places, Jews also constituted “a state within the state.” At the same time 
von Kortum contrasted the fate of the Jews with the Jesuits. When the “wretched” 
Jesuits were understood as a state in the state, they were criminalised and rooted 
out of the society of the state. But no one conducted an impartial investigation 
into whether the Jewish state within the state was as bad, if not worse, than the 
Jesuits, he wrote. 

It was true, von Kortum acknowledged, that Jesuits occasionally opposed the 
power and legislation of the monarch, but the same was true of Jews with regard 
to the Mosaic Law and the rabbis’ precepts. But Jesuits nevertheless displayed 
devotion to the monarchs and could be useful in a variety of ways, at least 
where they were met with good will. They were particularly well known for 
their schools, which maintained a high academic standard. The Jews, on the 
other hand, could not be associated with a benefit to the state in any way, he 
stated. 


38 Immanuel Kant, Die Religion innerhalb der Grenzen der blossen Vernunft. Hrsg. und mit einer 
Einleitung sowie einem Personen- und Sach-register Versehen von Karl Vorlånder (Leipzig: Leip- 
zig F. Meiner, 1922 [1793]), 145. 

39 See Jacob Katz, From Prejudice to Destruction: Anti-Semitism, 1700-1933 (Harvard University 
Press, 1980), 61f. for a discussion of von Kortum's view on Jewish economic activity. 
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The Jesuits never opposed the sovereign’s right to issue and enforce laws in 
his own country, he continued, as long as their own privileges were not infringed 
upon. The Jews, on the other hand, had so many of their own laws governing po- 
lice and ceremonies that it would be difficult for the sovereign to formulate leg- 
islation that was not in any way contrary to Jewish law. No action was too small 
or insignificant to the Jew that there was no rabbinic regulation governing it. The 
Jews were quite simply regulated “from head to toe” by thousands of regulations, 
he argued.^ 

As soon as a contradiction between secular and Mosaic law arose, the Jew 
believed that he had to obey God before people. There was therefore no room 
for civil legislation next to rabbinic law without conflicts arising and Jews crying 
foul. The Mosaic Law, and all its rabbinic regulations, simply created too many 
obstacles for the Jew to approach his fellow humans as citizens.” 

Only a stamping out of the notion of being a divinely chosen people, the 
abolition of separatism, and amalgamation with Christian inhabitants could 
change this. In other words, the Jews had to stop being so Jewish in their 
minds; a conclusion that had clear parallels with Fichte's symbolic beheading. 
Therefore, until their Jewishness was rooted out, they were — according to von 
Kortum - entirely unsuitable as citizens. 

His anti-Jewish views were, of course, coloured by his association with an 
ultra-Orthodox region such as Galicia. Precisely because Hasidic Jews were es- 
tablished in number there, von Kortum had little faith that they could be incor- 
porated as citizens in his region. It was only in countries completely devoid of 
Jews in the first place that he could imagine this happening - but only by 
way of the Jews' unconditional submission to the state, and not to the Mosaic 
Law. Assumption of the same rights also required compliance with the same ob- 
ligations.? 

How influential such ideas were, were demonstrated by the Prussian govern- 
ment when they rejected Jewish appeal for civic equality in 1798. As long as the 
Jewish Nation continued to separate themselves from other Citizens of the state, 
not only *by speculative Religious Beliefs," but also *by practical Laws, Culture, 
Customs and Constitutions," by nurturing “a certain National Hatred” of non- 
Jewish citizens, and “as long as they form a State within the State due to their 
inner Constitution and Hierarchy,” it was out of the question to change the 


41 von Kortum, Uber Judenthum und Juden, 54 (“von Kopf bis zu den Fiissen”). 
42 von Kortum, Uber Judenthum und Juden, 44. 
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Moses in den Binsen 
Galante englische Karikatur von G. M. Woodward. 1799 


Figure 4.4: *Moses in the Rush." An English cartoon by George Moutard Woodward (1760 — 
1809) dated 1799. There are numerous examples of stereotypical depictions of lax Jewish sexual 
morality ever since the first centuries. Cf. Susanna Drake, Slandering the Jew: Sexuality and 
Difference in Early Christian Texts (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 2013). Por- 
trayals of Jews as lascivious and unreliable predators, especially targeting Christian women, 
were stereotypes also applied to Mormons and Jesuits, and contributed to the labelling of these 
groups as concerned with self-interest and lust. 


laws, the government argued.^* From the mid-1790s onwards, similar considera- 
tions were prevalent in Denmark when the state initatied an attempt to reform 
the Jewish society and its relationship to the Danish state. 


44 Decision of the Ministry of State to the Elders of the Jewish community dated 2 April 1798: 
“Solange daher dieselbe (Jewish Nation) fortfåhrt sich nicht blos durch spekulative Religions- 
Meynung, sondern durch praktische Grundsätze, Sitten, Gebräuche und Verfassungen von 
den übrigen Staats-Einwohnern abzusondern u. einen gewissen National-Hass gegen letztere 
zu náhren; so lange sie vermóge ihrer inneren Constitution u. Hierarchie glechsam einen beson- 
deren Staat im Staate bildet." Here quoted from Best, Juden und Judenbilder, 199. 
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The fear of Jewish separatism in Denmark-Norway 


In the same year that von Kortum's book was published, the question of Jewish 
autonomy and Jews' relationship to the absolute monarch's laws was taken up 
with full force in Denmark. In Denmark-Norway, the first Jews settled in the 
duchies of Schleswig and Holstein. As many other sovereigns, King Christian 
IV saw Jews as an economic resource that could strengthen the kingdom. In 
1620, Sephardic Jews settled in Glückstadt outside Hamburg and practised 
their religion there. The city was founded in 1617 and was intended to be an eco- 
nomic competitor to Hamburg. In 1630, these Jews were granted the right to trav- 
el within both Denmark and Norway in order to trade. Jews were also able to es- 
tablish themselves in Altona, and the city soon acquired a significant settlement 
of Jews. Here, the congregation formed a community alongside the Jewish con- 
gregation in nearby Hamburg. 

At the same time, Jews were also allowed, upon application, to settle in some 
Danish cities. The most important city was Copenhagen, but they could also 
apply for a permit to settle in some provincial towns. The Danish historian Per 
Katz has an overview of permits granted in the period 1670-1700, and of a 
total of 30 permits, 17 were granted for Copenhagen, seven for Fredericia, and 
the remaining six for Ribe, Nakskov, Arhus, Nyborg and Odense, in addition 
to 26 permits for Altona/Gliickstadt. None of the settlement permits applied 
to cities in Norway. The restrictive approach to where Jews were permitted settle- 
ment is demonstrated in the rejection of applications to reside in cities such as 
Aalborg and Helsingor.*6 

Christian V's Danish and Norwegian Codes from the 1680s continued a strict 
regime against Jews, with requirements for letters of safe conduct and a fine of 
1000 rix-dollars for offenders. From 1726 there was a requirement that, in addi- 
tion to letters of safe conduct, non-Sephardic Jews wishing to settle in Denmark 
also had to have capital of at least 1000 rix-dollars at their disposal." In addi- 
tion, any Jewish applicants had to establish a home or enterprise in order to re- 
main. From 1736 there was also a requirement for all new Jews to pay 100 rix-dol- 
lars as a one-off fee. The proceeds of this would go to pay police officers who 
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were to monitor the Jewish community and possibly arrest Jews found without 
legal residence permits. In this way, only Jews who could provide the kingdom 
with resources were given the right to settle there. Jews who received residence 
permits had to acquire a trade licence similar to Burghers, but could not be ad- 
mitted into any of the guilds. In 1748 it was made clear that the right to residence 
was restricted to the city in which the letters of safe conduct and trade licences 
applied. When moving to other cities, a new letter of safe conduct had to be is- 
sued, in addition to the trade licence having to be applied for once more. As 
such, the Jewish presence in Denmark was strictly regulated and controlled. 

The application of the regulations fluctuated between periods of stricter and 
more liberal enforcement.^? In some cases, fines could be quashed when the of- 
fender could not afford to pay, and the authorities could instead settle for depor- 
tation. In the 1780s, Jews who were not able to pay fines could be sentenced to 
forced labour. Towards the end of the 1780s, the Copenhagen chief of police 
claimed that the city had been inundated with foreign Jews, and by 1789 he 
was reported to have arrested as many as three hundred in a raid against illegal 
Jews.^? 

Unlike in Norway, the number of Jews in the Danish part of the twin king- 
doms was on the increase in the latter half of the 18th century. By 1784, the num- 
ber of Jewish families in Copenhagen is said to have reached around 250.?? The 
census of 1787 showed that there were 380 Jewish families in Denmark, which 
together constituted around 1600 individuals.” 

In the Jewish congregation in Copenhagen in the 1790s, there had been con- 
flicts between a reform-minded circle, influenced by Moses Mendelssohn’s en- 
lightenment philosophy, and a more orthodox direction that regarded the pres- 
ervation of original rituals and ceremonies as existential to the Jewish 
community. In the great city fire in the summer of 1795, the synagogue burned 
down. The Jewish congregation’s board of representatives resigned, and the 
new one became dominated by conservative Jews. 

On the encouragement of prominent reformist Jew Moses Fiirst, who was 
also Moses Mendelssohn’s brother-in-law, the Danish chancellery set up an offi- 
cial commission that same year.” The commission had five members, including 
two Jews, Jeremias Henriques and Nathan Levin Meyer. Its mandate was a rad- 
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ical reform of Jewish society and its relationship to the Danish state. This work 
resulted in a number of pamphlets that dealt precisely with the extent to which 
the Jewish community was isolated from that of the Danes. In these publications, 
and in direct communications with the commission, it became clear that notions 
of political separatism and of the Jews forming a state within the state had 
gained a powerful position in Denmark. This also applied to reform-minded 
Jews. 

Although the proposal presented by the commission was quickly abandoned 
due to great opposition from the Jewish community, it formed the basis for the 
Danish state’s view of Jews as citizens, and for the policy that ended in March 
1814 with the so-called Letter of Freedom [Frihedsbrevet], which granted Jews 
equal status with Danish citizens in the economic sphere and provided them 
the status of passive citizens in other respects. 

Two lengthier pamphlets played a major role in the commission's own re- 
form proposals. They were formulated by the Jews Gottleb Euchel and Wulf Laza- 
rus Wallich, and were also submitted to the commission. Both Euchel and Wall- 
ich belonged to the reform-oriented wing of the Jewish community and were part 
of the Danish Haskalah (Jewish enlightenment movement). Both used the term 
“state within the state" in their descriptions of the reality of the Jewish commu- 
nity in Denmark. 

Wallich subscribed to a Dohmian tradition by seeing an “improvement” in 
the Jews — “in Respect of both their moral and political Condition" — as an ab- 
solutely necessary precondition to them becoming good citizens.? In Denmark, 
gracious kings had granted Jews certain privileges in the form of exceptions to 
secular laws and jurisdiction because it was perceived as impossible to try all 
possible cases under the laws of a Christian state. According to Wallich, this 
had created *a Kind of Autonomy in the midst of a consummately arranged 
State, and in many Things [the Jews] constitute a State within the State.” 

The problem was first and foremost the rabbis' grip on Jewish society, be- 
cause their “Dominion is despotic almost everywhere, and an almost insur- 
mountable Wall against the Spread of Enlightenment."^ He pointed out that 
the rabbis were delegated a "terrible Power to tyrannise, not only in Religion 
and Conscience, but even in civil Matters.”3% 
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Wallich exemplified this latter point with the rabbis’ jurisdiction and right to 
impose fines on members of the community, their possible recourse to coercive 
means in order to collect such fines (such as refusing burial), their influence on 
the election of representatives, and the use of “laboured Rabbinic Language" 
when writing wills, among other things. This made interpretation difficult for 
anyone other than rabbis. Furthermore, there was no public control over how 
the rabbis managed the community's income. All of this, Wallich argued, al- 
lowed the chief rabbi and the Elders of the congregation to persecute and 
harm anyone who disobeyed them, effectively muzzling opposition. 

Although the “constitution” of the Jews caused “pernicious” harm, it was 
still not an “incurable” evil. It was a matter of taking the evil by the root — 
and the root was the might of the rabbis with all their Talmudic rules, prescrip- 
tions and prohibitions, which Wallich believed were archaic and no longer valid 
outside their original ancient context. A common civil society was not possible 
as long as the laws of the state did not apply to all and as long as Jewish laws 
and institutions could come into conflict with other legislation. The Jewish con- 
gregation would have to cast off the rabbinical dominion and instead obey the 
“gentle Wardship of the Fatherland,” as “good and patriotic Citizens" in line 
with the other citizens of the state. 

Wallich submitted several reform proposals to the commission. He wanted to 
introduce rules for the election of representatives that would make it difficult to 
self-recruit within orthodox and rabbi-dominated circles; he wanted to introduce 
Danish or German as the language of the administration; and he would prohibit 
the recruitment of Polish teachers as long as the Polish Jews “themselves were 
not provided with greater Enlightenment.”” In addition, Wallich hoped that 
the term “Jewish nation" would be replaced by “Jewish congregation.”** The lat- 
ter, of course, was to emphasise that the distinction between Jews and other 
Danes was a question of attachment to different faith communities, not to differ- 
ent nations. It would also help to limit the influence and authority of rabbis and 
the Elders to religious matters, and no longer to civil matters. 

Wallich's pamphlet provoked further publications both for and against re- 
form. Many of these writings were reviewed in the journal Kjebenhavnske 
Laerde Efterretninger, and these assumed the character of contributions to the 
matter in their own right. It was, one critic wrote, a duty for every government 
to oppose states within the state. As such, it ought not to be permitted for any 
church or association to evade the supreme power that should be common to 
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each and every citizen of the state. If a society within the state was permitted to 
let superiors (in congregations) "exercise arbitrary Power against the Members of 
Society,” it was not only obscene to the sovereign monarch, but “perilous to Se- 
curity in general and to that of the Individual.” 

Laws, the critic continued, “should be equal for all citizens, this is the most 
important Principle for proper State Governance.”> As such, the reviewer also 
displayed great sympathy for Wallich and the writings supporting him, and cor- 
responding antipathy towards objections. Accordingly, he endorsed the govern- 
ment’s attempt to make Jews “useful Citizens and worthy of the Access to all civil 
Rights, just like their fellow Christian Citizens."99 

Gottleb Euchel (1767-1830) was born in Copenhagen, but received his edu- 
cation in the Jewish religion in Aizpute (Hasenput) in present-day Latvia, and 
in secular subjects later in Kónigsberg and Berlin, before returning to the Danish 
capital in 1779 and becoming a wholesaler.* His brother Isaac Euchel has been 
called one of the architects of German Judaism’s enlightenment (Haskalah).* By 
his own account, Euchel was urged by a member of the commission to submit a 
reform proposal. He did so both as a pro memoria to the commission and as an 
entreaty to the king. Both were printed in the periodical Minerva in 1796. Euchel 
wholeheartedly agreed with the views expressed in Wallich's writings. Both 
Københavnske Lærde Efterretninger and Minerva were among the key enlighten- 
ment journals of the time, and were supported through state patronage in the 
form of exemption from postal fees. This rendered the distribution of the period- 
icals free within the dual monarchy, and they were also read in Norwegian cit- 
ies. Both were therefore important to the Danish-Norwegian public sphere in 
the late Enlightenment period. 

In his address to the king, Euchel stated that the Jews in Denmark, and es- 
pecially those in Copenhagen, constituted a state within the state *because they 
have had their separate Jurisdiction in Matrimony, Wills, Probate, Inheritance 
and Guardianship, according to their own Arab-Palestinian, Babylonian-Polish 
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Laws.” He argued that the Jewish regulations were not written in stone, but that 
they were largely oral traditions, written down over an extensive period of time. 
The Talmud reflected a theological debate rather than authoritative laws from 
the age of Moses, and was “invented by the tyrannical Clergy.”® On the basis 
of the Talmud and all its precepts, the rabbis had usurped the courts of law 
for themselves, Euchel continued. They prosecuted on the basis of an inadequate 
and contradictory legal code; they alone constituted the lower and upper courts; 
they themselves interrogated all witnesses and independently passed their own 
personal judgments. “And this little Despot, in whose Hand so many important 
Things are administered" was entirely exempt from public scrutiny when it came 
to competence and aptitude. 

Euchel concluded his petition to the king with the hope that the Jews of Den- 
mark would be judged according to the laws of the country, in line with Danish 
citizens, and that "the fanatical Jews, who would rather be judged according to 
Jewish Laws, must most likely be deported to Arabia or Palestine along with their 
Clergy.”% Euchel thereby turned the ultimatum regarding regeneration or exclu- 
sion, which Sieyés had directed at the French aristocracy a few years earlier, to- 
wards his fellow Danish Jews. 

He elaborated on this in his pro memoria to the commission, primarily by 
forwarding specific proposals for reform that largely followed Wallich's program. 
The aim was to crush the alleged rabbinical power and *see my Brothers of Jew- 
ish Faith united with my Brothers of Christian Faith, as good Citizens of a good 
State."9 

When the Commission delivered its recommendation in August 1796, it 
closely followed Wallich and Euchel's conjectures and specific proposals for re- 
form, almost to the letter. The first part dealt with the duties and rights of the 
Jews as citizens of the state. No one could be a Danish citizen while at the 
same time being exempt from fulfilling his obligations to the law. In some 
cases, the Jews had retained Jewish regulations as their guidelines, even though 
these were contrary to Danish laws. Even worse, in the commission's eyes, was 
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that the courts had also accepted this. This circumstance had to be unequivo- 
cally resolved, and the commission continued: 


Nothing, according to our Conviction, can be said to be more peculiar than the Jews con- 
stituting a State within the State; the Laws invoked show too how contrary such Clauses are 
to the explicit Commands of our Law. [...] The distinct Legislation and Authority of the Jews 
has contributed to the Jews regarding themselves as a sequestered People, and their fellow 
Christian Citizens have treated them as Strangers in their common Fatherland, accordingly 
distinguishing Citizens from fellow Citizens, and teaching them to hate, despise and perse- 
cute each other.9? 


In concrete terms, Jews were to be obliged to abide by Danish laws, and it would 
invariably be forbidden to invoke Jewish law or to be judged according to it. Fur- 
thermore, the congregation's protocols were to be led in Danish, and state con- 
trol over the election of representatives was to be introduced. 

The fact that Wallich and Euchel achieved support for their proposals 
aroused strong objections among the Jewish congregation. A number of conser- 
vative-minded members mobilised and a total of 167 of them signed a protest 
that the community's leaders (the board of representatives) submitted against 
the proposal."? In it the commission's members were renounced as being incom- 
petent to assess Jewish matters. The same was true of Portuguese-Jewish member 
Jeremias Henriques, whom they declared a non-Jew based on his understanding 
of Jewish teachings. The community also lamented that Wallich in particular had 
had such a great influence on the outcome, and more than hinted that his motive 
was vindictiveness provoked by a personal conflict with the congregation. 

The leadership of the congregation denied that the Jews constituted a state 
within the state. If that was the case, there were many states in the state, such as 
Denmark, Norway and the duchies - all of which had their own laws. The same 
was true of the military when soldiers were punished differently from civilians, 
or when guild rights were granted, or the ‘Dutch’ town of Amager. There, a group 
of Dutchmen had been granted the right to settle as early as the 16th century, 
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with extraterritorial status in some areas not being abolished until the years fol- 
lowing 1814. 

They also vehemently rejected the reform proposals, which they believed 
would upheave the Jewish religion. To be a Jew was a practice in itself. Living 
by Jewish precepts and ceremonies was the very definition of being a Jew. 
There were no exceptions here, they explained, branding those who did not com- 
ply as bad Jews. 

When the commission used the phrase “state within the state," it was done, 
according to the community's representatives, partly against better judgement 
and partly to give grievances against Jewish society *a Substance they did not 
deserve." They were clearly aware that the term had now acquired an alluring 
and propagandising power within anti-Jewish discourse. 

The opposition within the Jewish congregation was probably decisive for the 
proposal being put to rest. It was only when Napoleon convened an assembly of 
Jewish notables in 1806 and what was known as the Sanhedrin the following 
year that the assimilation proposals were again taken up with force. Even 
then, political fear was crucial. In addition, a new element had entered the 
stage, namely the fear that the Danish Jews would not only form a state for them- 
selves, evading Danish law, but that they would come directly under Napoleon's 
political influence. Suspicions of loyalty to an abstract Jewish state were supple- 
mented with suspicions of a possible loyalty to a highly specific, powerful and 
present state. 


Demands for assimilation in France 


The Sanhedrin was the highest court in ancient Israel, and the Jews' highest re- 
ligious authority and interpreter of religious precepts. It was dissolved in practice 
when the Romans destroyed the Second Temple in 70 AD. Napoleon's invocation 
of the court can be interpreted as an expression of scepticism towards the Jews' 
political loyalty, but was also understood as a high-level political manoeuvre. 

Sephardic Jews had been granted civil rights in France in January 1790, while 
the Ashkenazi Jews in the northeast had to wait until 1791. Jews were discussed 
on many occasions during these years, and although all Jews were eventually 
granted the same rights as other Frenchmen, it was a precondition that they 
lived according to the obligations imposed on all citizens of the country by 
the Constitution. There was no lack of objections and characterisations of the 
Jews' alleged separatism as a problem. Count Stanislas Clermont-Tonnerre's 
(1757-1792) famous speech in the National Assembly at the end of 1789 clearly 
illustrates this: 
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We must refuse everything to the Jews as a nation and accord everything to Jews as indi- 
viduals. We must withdraw recognition from their judges; they should only have our judges. 
We must refuse legal protection to the maintenance of the so-called laws of their Judaic or- 
ganization; they should not be allowed to form in the state either a political body or an 
order. They must be citizens individually. But, some will say to me, they do not want to 
be citizens. Well then! If they do not want to be citizens, they should say so, and then 
we should banish them. It is repugnant to have in the state an association of non-citizens, 
and a nation within the nation.” 


According to Gary Kates, it was the very accusations that the Jews were a sepa- 
rate nation, distinct from the French, that caused the issue of Jewish civil rights 
to be postponed and then only granted in September 1791.” It was not, therefore, 
unexpected that the question of Jewish loyalty came up again under Napoleon. 

For many, especially those outside France, the French emperor represented 
the emancipation of the Jews. He opened the gates of ghettos in Italy, and grant- 
ed Jews civil rights in states under his control. But he was sceptical towards them 
all the same. In 1801 he stated that the Jews constituted a nation within the na- 
tion and a sequestered sect. Nevertheless, on that occasion he believed that for 
the time being the Jewish question could be left alone.? 

Particularly in the regions bordering the German states, there was great dis- 
satisfaction with Jews in the early 1800s. They had abused their newly acquired 
status as citizens, it was alleged, and plundered the rest of the local population 
with their usurious loans. They had still not become French, but were seen as a 
secluded nation that had no moral scruples against enriching themselves at the 
expense of others. It was in order to oblige such accusations, among other rea- 
sons, that Napoleon not only imposed a temporary moratorium on Jewish lend- 
ing, but also called an assembly of Jewish notables in 1806. A total of 111 repre- 
sentatives from the Jewish communities on French territory were posed twelve 
questions exclusively to test their moral and patriotic dispositions. Did Jews con- 
sider Frenchmen as their brothers, or as strangers? Did they remain loyal to the 
laws of the country (Code Civil), and were they willing to defend France? How 
were rabbis appointed, and how far did their authority extend to other Jews? 
What were their opinions on usury, and did they have regulations governing 
their conduct towards non-Jewish Frenchmen? 
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Figure 4.5: "Napoléon the great restores the cult of the Israelites on 30 May 1806." On this date, 
Napoléon Bonaparte invited prominent Jews and rabbis to convene in order to answer a number 
of questions on whether Jewish religion and practice was in any way incompatible to being loyal 
French citizens. Print by Louis Francois Couché (1782 - 1849). 


Napoleon was provided with the answers he had hoped for. The congrega- 
tion affirmed the patriotism of the Jews and that Jewish laws and precepts 
were subordinate to French law. In order to grant this the status of Jewish 
tenet and doctrine with a religious authority in line with the Talmud, Napoleon 
decided that a Sanhedrin should be summoned. 

By invoking the ancient name of the supreme Jewish court, the assembly 
naturally acquired great symbolic significance. By allowing a Sanhedrin to sanc- 
tion political and judicial assimilation as a Jewish precept, an attempt was being 
made to make this binding on all Jews as part of mandatory Jewish practice. 
Thus, the outcome of the Sanhedrin can ostensibly be interpreted as a kind of 
proclamation of the breakthrough of the policy of assimilation, and the conclud- 
ing of the Jews' voluntary inclusion into French society, in line with other citi- 
zens. 

It was not quite so simple. The mere convening of a special Jewish assembly 
kindled notions of separation from French society. The “Infamous Decree" that 
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Napoleon adopted the following year acquired even greater significance. It rein- 
troduced several special restrictions against the Jews, both in terms of the right 
to settlement and Jewish activities in trade and lending. Napoleon demanded 
that Jews be assimilated as individuals, but it was as a collective that the emper- 
or denied them treatment equal to other French subjects. This rendered them far 
more than a religious minority within the French nation. In practice, they were 
still seen as a distinct group or nation, separate from others, and were treated as 
such. 


Napoleon's Trojan Jews? 


The invitation to the Sanhedrin was extended to the Jewish community through- 
out Europe, and was formulated in four languages to be announced in each and 
every European synagogue. This sparked a fear that Napoleon wished to broaden 
his political power by way of Jewish networks. In Habsburg regions, rabbis were 
denied permission to attend. In Sweden, prominent Jews in Stockholm were in- 
terrogated by the authorities and it was made clear that they would be expelled 
from the country if they participated in France.” The country also introduced an 
immigration ban on new Jews in response to Napoleon’s initiative.” Participa- 
tion from beyond regions under French political or military control was thus in- 
significant." 

But the events in France and the widespread view among Jews of Napoleon 
as their liberator created enthusiasm in several cities, not least in Hamburg and 
its Holstinian twin, Altona. Both the senate of the free state of Hamburg and the 
absolutist regime in Copenhagen feared the influence Napoleon would have if 
the Jews of Hamburg-Altona came under his sway under the aegis of the Sanhe- 
drin. 
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The senate feared that a separate Jewish state, dependent on a foreign head 
of state, would arise within the free state." Together with the neighbouring town 
of Wandsbek, Altona and Hamburg formed a single Ashkenazi community. They 
were subject to the same jurisdiction and were led by a chief rabbi residing in 
Altona. He, along with the Elders, had jurisdiction not only in strict religious 
matters, but also, according to custom, in civil matters. Most Jews lived in Ham- 
burg, but Altona dominated the congregation. When chief rabbis were to be elect- 
ed, the city had 17 of a total of 28 delegates.” This created an intermingling be- 
tween the Jews of Altona, who were the subjects of the Danish king, and Jews 
who had the right of residence in the German free state of Hamburg. The fact 
that the Danish government had such great influence over Jews in Altona's 
major neighbouring city naturally worried the senate in Hamburg far more 
than it did the Danish authorities. Nevertheless, the fear of Napoleon was greater 
than that for the Danish monarchy. 

According to the Danish historian Axel Linvald, the news of the Sanhedrin 
and the idea that the Jews of Altona would establish ties with French brothers 
in faith and, worse still, would receive instructions and orders from foreign pow- 
ers, put Crown Prince Frederick VI “in the most violent Temper.””? Ever since the 
coup of 1784, the crown prince had served as acting regent and, from 1808, was 
also king in name. It was possibly a letter from Professor Frederik Münter (1761— 
1830), later to become the Bishop of Zealand, that provoked his exasperation. In 
the late summer of 1806, the professor travelled in order to study German school 
systems and to learn more about rumours of Napoleon's ambition to bring the 
Catholic Church and Protestant denominations together. In Germany, a Jewish 
literary feud had broken out a few years earlier. In particular, Karl Wilhelm Frie- 
drich Grattenauer's rabid warning regarding granting civil rights to Jews due to 
their plans for world domination received a great deal of attention." His book 
was published in several editions and created an enormous literary debate, trig- 
gering Prussian censorship measures that same year.” Münter thus came to 
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states that had already mobilised great suspicion towards the loyalty and fitness 
of Jews as citizens. 

During the trip he also learned about Napoleon’s plans to convene the Jews. 
In his report to the crown prince, Miinter embellished the Sanhedrin as a kind of 
Trojan horse that would render a state within the state upon all the nations of 
Europe, and not least give Napoleon decisive influence over these Jewish 
states.> 

The idea of a permanent Sanhedrin under the leadership of a patriarch, lo- 
cated in Paris and dependent on the French emperor, represented a great polit- 
ical peril, thought Münter: *No State can therefore, in my Conviction, be indiffer- 
ent to this new Device, which Napoleon’s far-reaching Spirit has conceived to 
draw the whole of Europe into the Vortex of Despotism.”” This would be danger- 
ous not least since Napoleon, by way of international Judaism, would gain con- 
trol over much of the monetary system of the whole of Europe. 

The perturbed crown prince sent Münter to Altona that autumn. Together 
with the mayor of the city, he was ordered to pose the city's chief rabbi four in- 
quisitorial questions in order to clarify the congregation's view of developments 
in France. 

The first three dealt with what the congregation knew about the summons to 
the Sanhedrin, whether they were formally invited, and whether they had been 
in contact with the congregation in Copenhagen in connection with the invita- 
tion. The fourth question was the pivotal one; namely the degree to which the 
congregation considered itself bound by decisions that were to be voted on at 
the Sanhedrin, or by any patriarch who might be appointed there.?* 

This course of action was obviously an active countermove to Napoleon's in- 
itiative earlier that year, and Frederick VI, with the same satisfactory answers, 
coupled Jewish loyalty to the Oldenburg state. In a separate letter to the 
crown prince, Münter explained that Jews in Altona were following events in 
Paris with great interest, and that within the congregation there were beliefs 
that the Sanhedrin could eventually have significance for and influence over 
Jews beyond France.” 

In Copenhagen, the fear of such a Jewish state within the state — under the 
influence of foreign powers — gave momentum to the old plans from the mid- 
1790s regarding the assimilation of Danish Jews. The commission's proposal 
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from 1796 was again brought up. Frederick VI had also previously shown a will- 
ingness to liberalise special Jewish restrictions, both in Denmark and in the 
duchies. In the latter he encountered great local resistance among citizens, 
local authorities and within the German chancellery in Copenhagen, but in Den- 
mark a number of appeasements had been introduced in preceding years.*° Nev- 
ertheless, the great question of civil rights remained. 

In 1804, Frederik Julius Kaas (1758 — 1827) became head of the Danish chan- 
cellery. In the years 1795 — 1802 he had been prefect of Akershus (Oslo) diocese in 
Norway and he again became an acting prefect and a member of the Norwegian 
government commission, which was delegated power from the monarchy during 
the Napoleonic Wars in the period 1809-1810. Correspondence with the crown 
prince shows that in the summer of 1806 he was keen to prepare a proposal 
for reforms concerning “the Jewish Nation" in Denmark.? 

The following spring, a bill concerning “which Rights and which Obliga- 
tions" were to be granted to adherents of the Jewish religion was drafted by 
Kaas and sent on to the crown prince.?? Here he explained that it was precisely 
circumstances in France that had motivated him to “give the Jews a more firm 
and civil Standing in the State." 

According to Kaas, Jews' relations with other citizens and with state institu- 
tions were not the best or the *most advantageous," and key to his rationale was 
a Jewish separatism that dragged parts of the king's subjects into a jurisdiction 
that was beyond the king's control. To Kaas, the Jews were a group within the 
state who had self-interest, not the state's well-being, at heart: 


It is not satisfactory that they, and especially the Rabbis, always attempt to evade obeying 
his Majesty's Law under the pretext that they are, when it comes to religious ceremonies 
and civil acts, in contradiction with Mosaic Law. But just as the chief Rabbi (who is not 
even elected or confirmed by the King for his Office) usurps an expanding Dominion in 
civil Affairs, as well as in the administration of Estates, Marriage, and their Dissolution 
etc, the Jews acknowledge the Rabbi's Authority in these affairs, and obey him more will- 
ingly than they do the King's Law; consequently, the Jewish community constitutes a sep- 
arate Party within the State which incessantly merely has its own individual interests at 
heart.®? 
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The 1807 proposal must have largely corresponded with the commission's draft 
from 1796, with the not insignificant difference that it would now apply to the 
whole of Denmark, and not merely Copenhagen.?? The crown prince also feared 
the consequences of the circumstances in France, especially the idea of civil 
rights without assimilation: *To grant the Jews the benefits they fancy in France, 
I believe, must be considered so dangerous that they cannot be tolerated at all," 
he wrote back to Kaas.?! 

With the English bombardment of Copenhagen in August 1807, Denmark- 
Norway was again drawn into the European wars, and both Crown Prince Fred- 
erick (king from 1808) and Kaas were occupied with quite different tasks. It was 
only when the author Thomas Thaarup (1749-1821) ignited Denmark's Jewish 
feud in 1813 with his Danish edition of Moses und Jesus (1803), Friedrich Buch- 
holz's (1768 - 1843) anti-Jewish tract from Germany's Jewish feud, that the pro- 
posals for assimilation were implemented in the form of law. 


Denmark's Jewish literary feud of 1813 


A couple of years before the feud broke out, Konrad Schmidt-Phiseldek (1770 — 
1832) had already raised the question of whether Jews could be tolerated as 
guests, residents or citizens of a Christian state, and if so, what rights they 
could be granted.? The German-born lawyer, director of the Danish Riksbank 
(National Bank) from 1813, felt the question had to be answered by deciding 
what rights resident members of a foreign nation could be granted, *even though 
they refuse to be included and amalgamated with the People, which in its Total- 
ity constitutes the civil Society or the State by Way of a common Law."?? An or- 
thodox Jew had no home "except in the Promised Land," and knew no other 
homeland than this. He therefore regarded no one else as a compatriot “except 
those who, like him, are the offspring of Abraham. These are his Brothers, and 
the only Kinship he accepts [...]"?^ 

This starting point obviously had repercussions for how he assessed the civil 
rights of Jews. Indeed, he believed that Jews could be tolerated as guests, which 
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Cen HOSES. erecting the Brazen Spent tithe Desert 


63. Moses errichtet die erzene Schlange in der Wiiste 
Englische Karikatur, 1787 


Figure 4.6: “Moses erecting the Brazen Serpent in the Desert.” A depiction of Moses with an 
erection almost out of control in the shape of a copper snake, and with women in the back- 
ground fleeing to Baal at Mount Peor. In the Bible, the latter framed a story of Jewish men's 
sexual excesses with non-Jewish women. Cartoon from British Mercury, 1787. 


is to say they could visit Denmark as long as, for the security of the state, they 
were “under special regulations, or more concisely, are subject to Police Control 
and Supervision." But because they were not citizens, they could not demand to 
be treated according to the general laws of the state — “for the law is assigned for 
the Citizens."?^ The status of resident bestowed the right to settle. It granted right 
of residence, and permission to conduct economic activities for that matter, but 
not civil rights and as a result not status as a member of the state either. Schmidt- 
Phiseldek also stated that Jews could be tolerated as residents. But there was one 
key condition: Resident Jews had to cease being “Talmudists” and stop profess- 
ing the “Teachings, Traditions, and Statutes”” that were enshrined in rabbinic 
precepts. Judaism had to be purified of everything that was perceived as rabbin- 
ical superstition and anything that put distance between itself and the country's 
other inhabitants. 

But for Schmidt-Phiseldek, Jews were unfit to be citizens. This was primarily 
because of their steadfast Jewish identity and the fact that Jews held fast to the 
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idea of being a nation of their own. This made it difficult to trust them. Jews 
could not, therefore, be granted access to civil rights, public office or military 
service.” 

Denmark's Jewish literary feud, which broke out in 1813, was a fierce clash of 
pamphlets, with weighty, extensive tracts both for and against Jews in general 
and the idea of granting them civil rights in particular. In his somewhat loose 
translation of Buchholz, Thomas Thaarup contributed with his own comprehen- 
sive foreword. There he laid out some terms for including Jews in the state.?? 

It was a question, he wrote, of whether the Jews had rejected their religious 
principles or not, whether these were still being promoted in Jewish schools, in 
synagogues, and in Jewish writings. In particular, what had to be abolished was 
“the Idea of a National God who loves the Jewish Nation exclusively; the Prom- 
ises of a World Dominion grounded in the Subjugation and Destruction of all Na- 
tions; Exemption from the Fulfilment of ordinary moral Obligations towards 
Non-Jews,” along with the Jews’ alleged misanthropic disposition towards all 
non-Jews.” They ought to become economically useful and to promote the 
“the Good of the state” and they had to contribute to the defence of the country. 
But Thaarup had little faith in this. “On the contrary,” he wrote, “it seems that 
Self-Interest, Cruelty, and Idleness are the Traits of the nation since its very Ori- 
gin.”1°° 

In his preface, Buchholz himself wrote that the state’s principal purpose was 
“a vigorous National Existence” and that all state power was founded upon the 
industriousness of its citizens. Whatever hindered this industriousness therefore 
weakened the strength of the state and undermined its purpose.’™ The Jews were 
culpable of this, something Buchholz believed proven by their history from an- 
cient times. For Buchholz the historical interpretation of the origins of the Mosa- 
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ic Law was imperative because “without being aware of the past, one rarely com- 
prehends anything of the present."!?? 

Not only had Moses created a despotic theocracy that built on notions of 
being "Destiny's favoured People," but experiences both earlier and later — dur- 
ing slavery in Egypt and in captivity in Babylon - had also meant that Jews could 
not be “implanted among another People without making the Work of the Gov- 
ernment more troublesome." There was no "imaginable Association between 
them and the other Citizens, and whatever Position the Government may take, 
it will always be disappointed in its Expectation [...]9? In Buchholz's concep- 
tion, everything in the Jewish state was given “a religious Inclination” and the 
purpose of their countless ceremonies was to cultivate the idea of an invisible 
national god: *There was no Church in the State, but State in the Church, or 
more precisely, there was no real State to consider since the Church was Every- 
thing."!^^ In Moses's political project, isolation and distancing oneself from non- 
Jewish communities became a religious duty. 

To this was added that the Jews were selfish money traders who, in league 
with each other, aimed to acquire control of finance and national industry. As 
such, Jews would have entire nations in their power, using this to pursue “an In- 
terest other than the supreme National Interest, which is a powerful National Ex- 
istence."!^ While Christians loved money for the pursuit of life, the Jews loved 
life for the pursuit of money. If one took a Jew's money from him, one took “his 
Everything. From that Moment on, Life has no Value for him."!?6 Buchholz there- 
by concluded that the juncture at which the state and Jews had shared interests 
would never be reached, "since they would always remain a State within the 
State, and treat the nation in which they live in the same Way as the Romans 
treated the whole of the then-known world."!^" The Jewish habitus was thus in- 
compatible with Christian societies, and thereby not only incompatible with po- 
litical membership of the state, but a direct threat to the society of the state. 

Thaarup's publishing of Buchholz thus triggered a Jewish literary feud both 
for and against the rights of Jews. The Danish theologian Otto Horrebow (1769 — 
1823) pursued it further by asking rhetorically if the Jews disrupted the state be- 
cause they themselves “are a State within the State, one that remains in close 
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Contact with the Jews throughout the wider World [...]" The answer was “yes,” 
and this was explained by their common descent and faith and their *haggling 
Spirit”; unless they aligned more closely with the government's “Designs and 
wise Measures" than they had done previously, they would become *a corrosive 
Cancer in the Backbone of the State."!9* 

Such notions were not left unchallenged, and several authors attacked them 
as the product of an ignorance of history and learning. This applied to allega- 
tions of subversive theocratic ambitions and to the Jews’ self-interest.'?? Even 
the leadership of the Jewish congregation got involved here since political ques- 
tions had been raised about the Jewish community's *genuine Civility, and about 
the Usefulness or Harmfulness of our Citizenship to the State."!!? The congrega- 
tion rebuffed any particularly Jewish blame for the financial problems of the pe- 
riod, and emphasised its natural and loyal place in Danish society: *Our Congre- 
gation is no State within the State; we have one and the same Government. Let 
us not forget, fellow Citizens, that in no civil Society should we, or dare we, se- 
quester ourselves from the Whole [...]"! 

Nevertheless, it was the anti-Jewish notions that had the greatest impact and 
thus gained a hegemonic position in Danish public life. In prominent circles of 
the men at the Norwegian Constitutional Assembly at Eidsvoll the following year, 
this cannot have gone unnoticed. 
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The 1814 Letter of Freedom - Danish Assimilation Policy 


Beyond expediting the process that led to Frihedsbrevet [the Letter of Freedom] in 
1814, the Jewish feud of 1813 did not appear to have influenced the government's 
attitude to and policy towards Jews. In August 1813, a bill was proposed by the 
Danish chancellery. The chancellery stated that the restrictions on the rights of 
the Jews led to their exclusion from “civil Society" and that this “could have 
nothing but harmful consequences for the State" because it hindered the prog- 
ress of the Jews in culture and enlightenment.’” Furthermore, it was pointed 
out that the various reforms — which had been motivated not only by a desire 
for justice, but also by “State Wisdom" — had sought to “form those Jews who 
were born here in the Country into competent and industrious citizens." Partic- 
ular mention was made of the establishment of a school for Jewish youth in Co- 
penhagen. These reforms had not been without effect, but nevertheless 


the Fact that in many Cases the Jews have considered the Mosaic Law and rabbinical Pre- 
cepts as their Guide [had] contributed to them considering themselves as a sequestered 
People, and that their Christian fellow Citizens have treated them as Strangers in their com- 
mon Country of Birth. Citizens have thus become distinguished from fellow Citizens, Sub- 
jects of the same King have from their Youth thus become habituated to hating, despising 
and persecuting each other, and it has thus resulted that the Jews have in a Way formed a 
State within the State. - These Rabbinic Precepts, which are sometimes even upheld by the 
Courts, notwithstanding that they contravene the civil Code, have even been the Cause of 
the greatest Injustices among the Jews themselves." 


The chancellery's arguments are strikingly similar to those the commission put 
forward in 1796, and the wording suggests that the report was at hand when 
the bill was being drafted. The chancellery provided specific examples of what 
they meant by injustice, including when it came to inheritance and marriage. 
There were no royal permissions to be found laying the basis for such exceptions 
to the provisions of ordinary Danish law. If that had been the case, in the opinion 
of the chancellery, "the Principles of correct State Governance" would have 
called for such permissions to be revoked. 
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The Letter of Freedom of 29 March 1814 granted all Jews who were born in 
Denmark, or who were recipients of a royal letter of safe conduct, the same 
right to make a living for themselves as other citizens in the country. The condi- 
tion was that they submit to existing legislation and respect the prohibition on 
“inserting themselves under the Mosaic Law or the so-called Rabbinic Precepts 
and Statutes.”" Autonomous institutions were wound up and the rabbis’ shut- 
tered domination of the Jewish community would be greatly weakened. All legal 
or financial documents had to be written in Danish or German, and the Danish 
authorities would have control over Jewish children's education. The congrega- 
tion's elections were also closely regulated, and the priesthood was subject to 
the control of the king. Here, essentially, what was being established by law 
as the policy of the absolute monarch were Wallich and Euchel's proposals 
from 1795-1796. The Jewish environment was to be actively Danicised. 

The Letter of Freedom granted Jews citizenship as passive citizens. It did not 
confer civil rights, and Jews still had to take the humiliating more judaico, the 
peculiar judicial oath demanded of them. The very title of the Letter of Freedom 
was itself formulated as a royal instruction to Jewish subjects rather than as a 
right: “What Professors of the Mosaic Religion residing in the Kingdom of Den- 
mark must observe." It was only with the Danish Constitution of 1849 that Dan- 
ish Jews were granted civil rights as active citizens. 


Norway and the abstract Jew 


Self-reinforcing notions of the political danger of Jews can be traced from the 
1770s and right up to the opening of the Eidsvoll Assembly in April 1814, not 
only in antiJewish tracts but also deep into ministerial corridors and royal 
chambers. The same claims were reproduced in different contexts and soon 
emerged as established truths: the Mosaic state constitution formed the basis 
for a political program aimed at world domination. Tyrannised by the might of 
rabbinical theocracy, the Jews sidestepped the secular legislation to which 
every other inhabitant of the state was subject and formed a state within the 
state, which, in its consistently separatist character, undermined state sovereign- 
ty. They were, moreover, characterised as selfish and self-serving, and their cos- 
mopolitan grip on the monetary system was portrayed as an instrument of eco- 
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nomic exploitation and political coercion. The morality of the Jews was antithet- 
ical to a proper civic moral code, rendering the Jews not only useless, but also 
dangerous, citizens of the state. 

Hákon Harket's point-by-point presentation of the arguments advanced 
against Jews at Eidsvoll highlights how starkly these political contradictions 
must have stood among key Norwegian representatives that spring: Jews could 
never become good citizens — they would always remain a state within the 
state; the Jewish people had always been insubordinate and the hope of rising 
once again as a state had led them towards intrigues and to forming a state with- 
in the state; the Jews had proved detrimental to any state that had permitted 
them entry - they did not feel bound by national statehood, and they would 
never allow themselves to be assimilated. Thus the lessons of history, both the 
near and the far, emerged as key evidence accentuating the threat of Judaism. 
But it was not for religious reasons that the Jews were dangerous: on the contra- 
ry, it was for political ones. National security therefore required their total exclu- 
sion. ^ 

As a consequence, the reasoning that persuaded a clear majority at Eidsvoll 
was based on central and transnational notions that to some degree had long 
traditions in European majority societies, but were especially articulated and po- 
liticised in response to a process of emancipation in Europe in the late Enlight- 
enment era. 

It was in accordance with these notions that Christian Magnus Falsen ex- 
pounded upon the exclusion of Jews in his polemics against the converted Jew 
Heinrich Glogau in 1817, and it was here that the former leading delegate at Eids- 
voll articulated his understanding of Jews and reasons why they posed a danger 
to the country most explicitly. 

In the autumn of 1814, Falsen had moved to Bergen as county governor for 
Nordre Bergenhus. In the west coast city he established the journal Den norske 
Tilskuer alongside Jonas Rein (a co-delegate in 1814) and Herman Foss (later a 
parliamentary representative) in the spring of 1817 The journal would carry 
both original contributions and translated texts, *aiming to enlighten the Nature 
of representative forms of Government in General and our Constitution in Partic- 
ular."116 

At the end of September 1817, Falsen received a letter in which Glogau en- 
quired as to “the Basis, the Reasoning and the Meaning of the final Part of the 
Provision in the Constitution's 2nd paragraph" (“Jews are still excluded from 
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the Kingdom”)." It is unclear whether it was as a private individual or as editor 
of the journal that Falsen was being addressed, but he was in any case given per- 
mission by Glogau to publish the letter, along with his own reply. He and the co- 
editors had “considered the Topic here to be so interesting that we do not think 
the Communication of these Writings will be disagreeable to the Readers."!!? The 
letter led to a Norwegian variant of Denmark's and Sweden's Jewish literary 
feuds. 

In his letter to Falsen, Glogau, as a former Israelite, explained how indignant 
he was to his very core over this paragraph. In his response, Falsen made known 
his reasons for persisting with it, reasons he also believed lay behind the major- 
ity's motivation for adopting it. Here, he subscribes directly to the discourse of 
the time about the political danger of the Jews. Falsen was well read, in partic- 
ular in German anti-Jewish literature, and he also referred to this in order to 
elaborate on his reasoning. Hakon Harket has demonstrated Falsen's admiration 
for and close reading of Buchholz, who may in particular have been one of 
Falsen's pivotal introductions to an ideology that was well established when 
Moses und Jesus was published in 1803. Falsen himself had studied Moses and 
the history of ancient Israel, and it was there that he, like many others, unearth- 
ed historical arguments against the Jews in his own era.”” In 1817, he believed 
that Jews would never become good citizens of any state that was not governed 
by Jews. There could be righteous people even among Jews, but 


on the other hand, I believe that a Religion that does nothing but express Hate and Disdain 
against anyone who does not profess it, forces the Jew, so to speak, into a constant Oppo- 
sition to whomever does not venerate Judaism. He lives in an incessant State of Feud with 
every Nation that takes him in, and his Religion itself renders it his Duty to work towards 
[the nation's] destruction.”° 


Falsen thus relayed the view that Jews had a religious duty not only to stand in 
opposition to, but also to undermine nations other than the Jewish state. He fur- 
ther explained that the Jewish faith could not *be in harmony with our State 
Constitution" and that the exclusion had only *ensured our own Security." He 
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concluded by stating that he found the exclusion *wholly necessary for the Suc- 
cess of the state.” 

Naturally enough, Glogau was not satisfied with the answer, and his reply 
was published in the subsequent issue of Den norske Tilskuer. He concluded 
that it was not *as a Human Being that you wish to degrade the Jew, only as 
a Jew, as a faithful Adherent of a Religion whose Words You find contrary to ev- 
erything, especially this Country's Form of Government."'? Glogau clearly ex- 
pressed that the treatment of Jews was incompatible with "the spirit of a pure 
Christian-Evangelical Faith" and drew support from his godfather, the “great, im- 
mortal, blessed [Bishop Johan Nordahl] Brun." In implicit contrast to Falsen, the 
bishop had understood that the spirit of the evangelical faith was tolerance — 
*Reason's divine Daughter." Glogau concluded by stating that he did not accept 
the arguments used to justify Article 2 of the Constitution, but at the same time 
was careful to stress that he himself heeded and honoured the laws of the land. 

Falsen withheld from further polemics, instead choosing to bring the matter 
to a close by printing an excerpt from one of the most significant anti-Jewish 
texts of the time, namely professor of philosophy Jakob Fries's review of profes- 
sor of history Friedrich Rühs's essay Über die Ansprüche der Juden auf das deut- 
sche Bürgerrecht [On Jewish Claims to Citizenship], published in Berlin in 1816.77 
Fries went even further in his review than Rühs did. For Fries, it was a prerequi- 
site in order to remain in German territories that Jews not only converted to Chris- 
tianity and culturally assimilated into German society, but that they were also 
excluded from activities related to finance and trade.’ 

For his part, Falsen must have thought that some of Fries's passages were 
too extreme. As Hakon Harket has shown, Falsen omitted significant portions 
of Fries's text in Den norske Tilskuer, including this part of the Danish transla- 
tion: 


The most important main Point in this case is this alone: That this caste is eradicated from 
Beginning to End, since it is evidently the most dangerous among all secret and political 
Societies and States within the State. What can be more perishable than a Fellowship 
that plies such dangerous Actions and furthermore conspires across the Earth by way of 
its internally inherited Covenant, its politically ordained Constitution grounded in its 
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own Religion, its Hatred towards all Outsiders prescribed by the Religion itself, and the Re- 
peal of all the Laws of Justice and Morality against them?!” 


It is unclear how concretely Fries imagined such an eradication, whether it was 
meant physically or, as Fichte did, mentally. But there is reason to believe that 
this is precisely what prompted Falsen to omit the paragraph, since he must es- 
sentially have supported Fries’s description of reality on other points. There was 
also no lack of anti-Jewish invective in the parts Falsen allowed into print in his 
rejoinder to Glogau: 


But for the rest of the People, this Caste [the Jews] is now the most harmful of all; for it lives 
without Effort on the Work of Others, furnishing productive Works in no material or spiri- 
tual Respect, thus clustering tightly around the Lives of others, debilitating them just like a 
Creeper or Leech.’”° 


By publishing Fries, Falsen also activated notions of the Jews’ financial harm 
that are starkly reminiscent of Sieyés’s and Fichte’s depictions of the idle use- 
lessness and parasitic character of the aristocracy a generation earlier. Falsen 
had even embellished this a few years previously. In 1811, Norges Vel (the 
Royal Norwegian Society for Development) announced a competition “wherein 
the true and beneficial Spirit of Commerce is differentiated from the harmful 
and the false, especially with Regard to Norway.” Falsen won with a contribution 
he called Om den sande og falske Handelsaand [On the True and False Spirit of 
Commerce]."” It was designed as a lecture and dated 1812. Where or whether it 
was ever delivered is not known, but the historian Jacob S. Worm-Müller consid- 
ers that it may have been so under the auspices of Norges Vel.” What charac- 
terised the "illegitimate merchant," also referred to as "the Plague on the 
Land," was an absence of patriotism and altruism and that he was motivated 
by the goal of “practising usury” and “self-enrichment.” This breed of merchant 
was *a Country's worst Scourge, any Proposal for their Extermination would be 
welcome!""? He was not referring to Jews here, but given his depictions of Jews 
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elsewhere, it is not unreasonable to suppose that he also attributed to them such 
qualities from which the country would derive no benefit. 

The year after the wrangle with Glogau, Falsen published an annotated ver- 
sion of the Constitution in Norges Grundlov, gjennemgaaet i Sporgsmaal og Svar 
[The Norwegian Constitution, reviewed in Questions and Answers] (1818). The 
fourth question in the book dealt with religion and why neither Jews, Jesuits 
nor monks could reside in the country. Here he first stated that it was useful 
for states “to have only one prevailing Religion"; several “prevailing” religions 
could pose a threat to the state.?? But, he argued, the state ought not to “restrict 
religious freedom more than is necessary." It was sufficient — in addition to shut- 
ting out particularly dangerous groups such as Jews, Jesuits and monks - to re- 
serve state governance and officialdom to professors of the Evangelical Lutheran 
religion. In practice, therefore, he closely adhered to the views that Christie ar- 
ticulated at Eidsvoll as he warned against free religious practice for all. 

According to Falsen, it was the duty of the king to ensure “that the Clergy, 
just like any other Corporation, does not form a State within the State and en- 
danger civil Peace and Order [...]|"?' It is not stated whether he envisaged free 
religious practice as a right or as permits that could be granted upon application, 
but these were general points of view that gained broad support among the state 
theorists of the period. 

Falsen’s reasoning for claiming that Jews were a particular threat was partly 
a repetition of the arguments he used in the debate with Glogau and in his essay 
on the false spirit of commerce: 


As far as concerns the Jews, it is almost an Impossibility to imagine that they could ever 
become good Citizens in any State where Jews do not govern. Their laws, indeed their 
very religion, set them apart from other People so starkly that they would always seek to 
form their Society of their own in which they are abided, and to avoid complying with 
the Law of the State in which they enjoy protection. In addition, among the Majority of Ad- 
herents of the Jewish Religion, Fraud and Underhandedness are such common Traits that it 
certainly cannot be called an unnecessary Precaution to keep them out of a Nation of Com- 
merce such as Norway." 


By 1813, the new Bishop of Bergen, Claus Pavels, had read Thaarup’s translation 
of Buchholz, a book in which he found much to impugn at that time. In his diary, 
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he nevertheless expressed support for Falsen in his clash with Glogau: “In my 
Opinion, Falsen's Reply is an excellent one.”?” 

The editor of Det Norske Nationalblad, published in Oslo, had also read the 
debate in Den norske Tilskuer. The newspaper recommended it to its readers, not 
least because the exclusionary clause “was too often disapproved of by the Well- 
to-Do due to misplaced Charity.” Furthermore, the newspaper stated that the 
Jews were unsuitable as citizens of every state, *so that in our view it must be 
regarded as a national Fortune that we might free ourselves from them without 
Injustice.” Det Norske Nationalblad was considered as oppositionist to the gov- 
ernment and was published by Hans Hielm, but his older brother, the lawyer and 
politician Jonas Anton Hielm, is regarded as its actual editor.” 

With the hegemonic notions of Jews alive in the consciousnesses of contem- 
porary stakeholders, it is no wonder that even among the proponents of tolera- 
tion there was widespread scepticism about permitting Jews entry, not to men- 
tion granting them civil rights. For many of those who had read Locke's, 
Pufendorf's or Holberg's claims to toleration with goodwill, the Jews must 
have stood out as a prime example of the infringement of its natural and neces- 
sary limits. In so doing, they likely did not even perceive such exclusions as il- 
liberal, but rather as legitimate measures against what they considered to be ob- 
vious threats to society. Neither did the period's practice of toleration up to 1814 
render a policy of exclusion particularly controversial or illegitimate. This was, 
as we have seen in previous chapters, particularly the case when intoleration be- 
fell groups that were thought to pose a political danger. 

Although Jews were an abstract category in the Norwegian context, the “Jew- 
ish question" was given a prominent place at Eidsvoll. Advocates for the ban on 
Jews heard dissenting voices both in and beyond the National Assembly. But 
sympathisers with the Jews were in the minority. The political arguments against 
Jews were the focus of attention during this period, and subsequently. They were 
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also supplemented by views that were motivated by private economic interests 
rather than by politics. Among the merchants along the coast, the fear of 
being commercially outstripped was as strong as the fear of the impact of Jewish 
activity on the state finances, or the political consequences of states within the 
state.” The witch-hunt for Jews that took place within parts of the Bergen bour- 
geoisie towards the end of 1814 pointed to fears about the establishment of a 
competitive community in the city with links to an international Jewish net- 
work. 

The young men in Bergen who were suspected of being Jews in that year all 
had ties to Glogau or Edvard Hambro (1782-1865), another former Jew who had 
converted to Christianity and settled in Bergen a few years earlier. Both were 
making money in economically difficult times. Glogau also maintained close 
ties to the Jewish community in Hamburg, where his family — his father, who 
was referred to as a “pious Jew,” and Jewish half-siblings — were living. Glogau 
contributed to the family's upkeep, and paid for his half-brother’s schooling.’” 
He travelled there every year, and it was among Hamburg’s Jewish community 
that he found his new wife after becoming a widower in 1819. Both she and 
her sister converted to Christianity just before leaving for Bergen. It is hardly sur- 
prising that members of Bergen's bourgeoisie, with its close economic and social 
ties to anti-Jewish cities such as Bremen and other Hanseatic cities, were scepti- 
cal towards the establishment of a Jewish-influenced community in the city, and 
acted on that basis. 

The new Norwegian state's strict enforcement of the paragraph in the first 
years after 1814 testifies not only to a continued high level of awareness about 
a potential Jewish presence, but also to a willingness to invest significant resour- 
ces in keeping them out. Jews were to be refused to "sneak into" the country at 
all costs, as Minister of Police Christian Diriks (1775 — 1837) demanded of subor- 
dinate authorities in early 1815.17 

In 1819, the semi-official newspaper Den Norske Rigstidende carried uncon- 
tested claims that the Jews in Frankfurt had revived their inclination to the rab- 
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binical rule. Here, “the Spirit of Darkness and Talmudic Superstition” had once 
again begun to emerge. The Talmud - this “inexhaustible Source of Fanaticism 
and Superstition” had been fetched out of the “Repositories” and provided as a 
teaching guide in a newly established Talmud school. The teachers here were re- 
ferred to as "Jewish Jesuits and Disseminators of Darkness," with an association 
to the Jesuits’ renowned schools as well as the social peril of their notorious mo- 
rals. Reform-minded Jews were challenged to resist this *Talmudification," but 
in this they were not afforded much confidence since their thoughts centred 
only around making money and "enjoying Life." The excerpt concluded polemi- 
cally: *It is not possible to account for the Grounds upon which they continue to 
demand the benefits of full Citizenship." 

From the end of the decade, however, the pronounced fear of Jews in Norway 
abated. From then until the 1830s, when paragraph 2 was again brought up for 
debate, there are very few examples of Jews or Jewish prohibitions being openly 
discussed. The rigorous enforcement of the clause was also relaxed. The author- 
ities — represented by the Storting, the government and the king — deliberately 
chose to ignore the Constitution in 1822 when they tacitly allowed Jewish bank- 
ers to come to the capital to negotiate with the government itself on the matter of 
state loans.'? Fear of state bankruptcy and loss of independence led to a prag- 
matic enforcement of the ban. Eventually the old regulations concerning letters 
of safe conduct were also reinstated and practised more and more liberally, de- 
spite the fact that in 1814 and in subsequent years there was no doubt that the 
prohibition was to be interpreted absolutely and without exception. The govern- 
ment had explicitly communicated this to Dutch authorities in 1816.1 


The fear of Christian heterodoxy 


Soon there were other religious groups that came to the attention of, and were 
zealously monitored and persecuted by, the Norwegian authorities. The Hauge 
movement and the Quakers were both perceived as political threats, and ques- 
tions were raised as to whether their supporters qualified as full citizens of 
the state. Thus, both before and after 1814, the fear of Protestant heterodoxy 
had much in common with the fear of other religious aberrations, and eventually 
the branches of the state's handling of Protestant challenges to the established 
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church also had consequences for how other religious communities were dealt 
with. 

Even before 1814, Hans Nielsen Hauge (1771-1824) had challenged priests 
from the state church's monopoly on preaching. The clergy in particular regarded 
him as a dangerous fanatic, and he was arrested several times for violating the 
Conventicle Observance. In 1804 a commission was set up to investigate his ac- 
tivities. This was provoked by a letter the Bishop of Kristiansand, Peder Hansen 
(1746 — 1810), had sent to the chancellery in Copenhagen. The bishop had issued 
a Skrivelse til Geistligheden i Christiansands Stift om Fanatismen [Missive on Fa- 
naticism to the Clergy in the Diocese of Christiansand] the previous year, a 
text dealing with fanaticism in general and Hauge's activities in particular. In 
his letter to the central authorities in Copenhagen, he alluded to the danger 
that Hauge represented with the idea that he was hindering useful and produc- 
tive enterprise in the population, and in particular that with “the Distrust these 
Zealots scatter against the State's prime Authorities and the teaching Class, he 
perhaps risks falling into line with the Muhammadan Abdul Vechab."'^ 

Vechab referred to the strictly puritanical Islamic movement of Wahhabism — 
also known as Salafism - established by the Arab theologian Muhammad ibn 
Abd al-Wahhab (1703-1791) in the 1740s." Ibn Abd Al-Wahhab then entered 
into a religious-political concord with Muhammad ibn Saud (-1765) - the found- 
er of the Saud dynasty in Saudi Arabia — establishing the movement as the state 
religion in those regions conquered by the Saudis. In the West, Ibn Abd al-Wah- 
hab was therefore regarded as a rebel with theocratic ambitions. In 1803 - 1804, 
the political heir to the Saud dynasty - Abd al-Aziz ibn Muhammad ibn Saud (- 
1803), often referred to in the West as Abdul Vechab - attacked and occupied the 
holy cities of Mecca and Medina, which were under Ottoman suzerainty. 

In practice, Vechab was a term that defined a fanatical, rebellious, deceptive 
and violent tradition. It was as illegitimate in a European and absolutist context 
as it was in the Ottoman Empire. The reference to Vechab therefore made sense 
to the authorities in Copenhagen. 

The contemporary hegemonic image of Wahhabism was a result of the move- 
ment's political and ideological threat to the Ottoman Empire and anti-Wahhab- 
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ist notions formed within an Ottoman context. Conceptions of Wahhabism circu- 
lated within a European-Oriental information network of newspapers, of which 
the Scandinavian public was also a part. In this way, spectres of Ottoman anti- 
Wahhabism could be more or less refashioned in Scandinavia and activated as 
effective representations of Hauge in a Lutheran religious-political context.” 

The Copenhagen authorities obviously shared the fear of the consequences 
that Hauge's attack on religious unity might have. In the autumn of 1804 they 
issued a warrant for his arrest. One of the constant driving forces in the persecu- 
tion of Hauge was Frederik Julius Kaas, who closely followed the Norwegian lay 
preacher from various posts within the state apparatus. As leader of the Danish 
chancellery, it was he who initiated the lengthy process against him in 1804. This 
was the same man who concurrently also feared the consequences of a Jewish 
“state within the state" in Denmark." 

The rationale for the arrest warrant was Hauge's "insulting Expressions 
against the Clergy in General and, moreover, [that he has] sought to impart Prin- 
ciples to the Commoners that are as detrimental to any Individual as they are to 
the State and the common Good."!^ Statements were also obtained from local 
authorities around the country. These strengthened the chancellery's view that 
“under the Pretext of divine Intent" he was spreading “fanatical Principles" 
and misleading the unenlightened peasantry into "Distrust of the Instruments 
of the State in General, and the clerical Estate in particular.” "° 

When a prosecution against Hauge was finally prepared in 1809, one of the 
charges was that he had “sought to form a separate civil Society within the 
State" for his own benefit and that this *had yielded many harmful Consequen- 
ces, "51 

Apostasy from the correct state-church faith was explained as an outcome of 
zealotry and fanaticism. For the authorities, the irrational rejection of clerical au- 
thority and doctrines were thus pathologised as madness. Frederik Julius Bech 
(1758 - 1822) was Bishop of Oslo from 1805 to 1822. His tract Raad og Advarsel 
imod Svermerie og dets bedrøvelige Virkninger [Advice and Warning against Zeal- 
otry and its deplorable Effects] from 1802 was a direct reaction to Hauge's 
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preaching. In it, the support for him was explained as an illness: “I have called 
this Evil a Disease, and that is what it is, unfortunately! a Disease of the wicked- 
est Kind. [...] They are not sick by Will, it is the Mind that the Infection has at- 
tacked."*? For the individual, the prognosis for such a disease was poor - this 
was, after all, a question of eternal damnation. But although the salvation of 
souls was sufficient motivation to combat deviant religions, Bech also highlight- 
ed the political danger: 


The Scripture decrees Order in civil Society, and Obedience towards Law and Authority. The 
Zealot, on the other hand, defies Law and Authority, and abuses the well-known Idiom: 
*One ought to obey God before Man." [...] To set oneself in opposition to the Commands 
of the Authorities is to set oneself in opposition to the Commands of God.'? 


As such, to disobey the king was to disobey God. The understanding of religious 
homogeneity as a social bond can hardly be more clearly formulated. 

With labels such as “Zealots” and “Fanatics,” allegations of financial fraud 
and the seduction of the public into religious delusion, and associations with 
Islam and theocracy, the reactions of the priesthood and the authorities to 
Hauge had many parallels to how Mormonism would be received in the 1850s. 
As we shall see in a later chapter, this, too, was orientalised and its adherents 
pathologised as irrational victims of seduction. 

After 1814, it was Quakers in particular who would soon challenge both the 
state administration and the judiciary on the question of the scope of religious 
freedom in Norway. The adoption on 4 May 1814 of paragraph 2, which contained 
a formulation on religious freedom for Christians, and the subsequent editing 
that excised it before the Constitution was signed, left broad space for interpre- 
tation. Did Christians have religious freedom, or did they not? 

The Quakers were few in number, but represented a particular challenge be- 
cause their religious practices were in many cases contrary to applicable Norwe- 
gian law. One thing was the statutory requirement for baptism and confirmation 
for all Norwegians, something by which Quakers refused to abide. Another was 
the practice of burying the dead in unconsecrated ground and without the man- 
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datory ecclesiastical ceremonies; besides this, they had distinctive marriage rit- 
uals devoid of religious sacraments. In addition, they refused to swear oaths 
and perform military service. The former points were a question of religious ob- 
ligation, while the latter were an evasion of civic duty. Dean of the diocese of 
Oslo, Nicolai Lumholtz (1729-1819), regarded the Quakers as a dangerous sect 
and demanded that their religious practices lead to prosecution and expulsion. 
Bishop Bech initially concurred, demanding that the Quakers follow the church 
ritual if they were to remain in the country. 

The government established a special commission to assess the stipulations 
of the Quakers' beliefs. The majority, including Bishop Bech, was open to allow- 
ing the exercise of foreign religions in Norway, but this would nevertheless not 
apply to Quakers. The basis of this was first and foremost political since their de- 
mand to avoid military service was contrary to the Constitution, and the failure 
to swear oaths was unacceptable. The commission advocated strict regulations if 
the Quakers were still to be allowed to practise. They should be allowed to settle 
only in certain cities - and then under monitoring. There, they would be granted 
exceptions to the church ritual, and avoid military service and the swearing of 
oaths. Proselytising (attempts at conversion) would be strictly forbidden.’ 
The proposal is reminiscent of the way Jewish minorities were treated in Sweden 
and Denmark. 

Minister of Church Affairs Niels Treschow (1751-1833) proposed a motion in 
the Storting in accordance with the commission's minority, while at the same 
time proposing eternal banishment of Quakers who attempted to propagate 
their religion. In 1818, the proposal received support in the parliamentary stand- 
ing committee considering it in the Storting (which included Georg Sverdrup, a 
prominent member of the Constitutional Assembly, as a member), with two im- 
portant exceptions. To prevent young men from joining the Quakers in order to 
dodge military service, the committee proposed raising the minimum age for ap- 
proval as a Quaker from 25 to 30 years. In addition it proposed that Quakers 
could not be considered active citizens and that they should therefore neither 
be eligible for public office, nor have the right to vote for the Storting. However, 
in the Odelsting (the chamber that first discussed law proposals in the Storting) 
the proposition was rejected by a narrow majority. 

The lack of legal regulation towards the Quakers' religious practices there- 
fore led to several legal confrontations in the period up until the 1845 Dissenter 
Act solved many of the most difficult challenges. In a case against a Quaker in 
Oslo in 1821, the court did not directly address the scope of paragraph 2 in its 
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verdict, but stated that "foreign believers" were obliged to follow the laws and 
regulations of the country. Anything else would grant deviant faiths more exten- 
sive rights than the favoured religion, and failure to comply with the adopted 
regulations could establish conditions favourable to the forming of a state within 
the state. Such opinions prompted the priest of Skjold parish in Western Nor- 
way to refer to Quakers as representatives of *wild, unlawful Republicanism or 
even Anarchy” in 1827.7 In 1837, a slender majority in the Supreme Court advo- 
cated convicting a Quaker who refused to be confirmed. He declared himself a 
Quaker, but lacked royal approval. The court feared, among other things, the det- 
rimental consequences that might arise if individuals could “evade ordinary civil 
duties" by declaring themselves Quakers.*53 

In this way, objections to the Quakers' free exercise of religion had clear par- 
allels with central arguments against the Jews gaining entry to the kingdom. 
Both minorities could be considered unqualified to be active citizens of the 
state. The limits of toleration could be found wherever the sovereignty of the 
state was infringed upon. Both when it came to Hauge and to an even greater 
extent the Quakers, it was not necessarily the leaders' political ambitions that 
the authorities feared, but rather the political consequences of their religious 
practices. 

There were dissenting voices against strict religious policies even under the 
absolute monarchy. Bishop of Bergen Johan Nordahl Brun (1745 - 1816), for exam- 
ple, interpreted freedom of religion to be far reaching from the end of the 18th 
century.^? After 1814, resistance to religious coercion gradually increased. 
When Treschow set up the Quaker commission in 1817, he emphasised that expe- 
rience had at all times shown that neither the state nor the religion were served 
by an “ardent and rigorous approach to such Sects [as the Quakers]."!? Rather, 
coercion and oppression created martyrs and acted contrary to their intent. Al- 
though after 1814 it was initially forbidden to practise any religion other than 
that of the state, there was a certain space for religious aberration through 
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royal dispensations. The requirement was that the practice of religion had to 
align with the other rules of the kingdom with regard to marriage, burial and 
“all other outward Custom."!' In 1817, Treschow also pointed to the need for con- 
trol and approval of divergent religious practices in order to prevent obstinacy 
and the evasion of social obligations through the donning of the *Mask of Reli- 
gion.”16 

Especially from the 1830s, a Christian-liberal mindset gained a strong foot- 
hold both in Norwegian public life and in the Storting. This contributed decisive- 
ly towards the legalisation of religious practice outside the framework of the 
state church in the 1840s, first with the repeal of the Conventicle Observance 
in 1842 and later with the adoption of the Dissenter Act in 1845. Jens Lauritz 
Arup (1793 — 1874) was a pastor in Drammen, and from 1846 Bishop of Kristiania, 
and one of the foremost proponents of a view that the state had a duty to pro- 
mote religion and morality, but only by spiritual means.'ó He was by no 
means alone in this, and this rejection of religious coercion was supported by 
the university's Faculty of Theology. The pressure against the narrow religious 
laws came first from a Christian opposition — partly Haugians and partly Quak- 
ers — but also gradually from the state church’s own clergy. 


Jews as political danger in Denmark after 1814 


After independence in 1814, therefore, it was not Jews, but the range of Christian 
religious freedoms and rights of assembly within and beyond the framework of 
the state church that received most attention in Norway. Things were different in 
neighbouring countries. There, the Jewish question persisted in public almost 
throughout the period. After the Jewish feud in 1813 and the Letter of Freedom 
in 1814, a fresh, but smaller-scale Jewish feud broke out in Denmark in 1817. 
At its core was Schmidt-Phiseldek, who again published a pamphlet discussing 
the suitability of the Jews as citizens (Om den jediske Nations hidtil vaerende for- 
hold til det christne Borgersamfund og dets Omdannelse i Fremtiden [On the Jew- 
ish Nation's Present Relationship to Christian Civil Society, and its Transforma- 
tion in the Future]).'* Again he portrayed the Jews as foreigners and as 
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unwilling to adapt, as harbouring hatred for others and characterised by reli- 
gious haughtiness. Along with other anti-Jewish accusations, this was intended 
to demonstrate that Jews were still unfit to be incorporated into the state." The 
book was also important in 1842 as the Faculty of Theology in Oslo considered 
whether the Jewish faith was an obstacle for the repeal of the Norwegian ban on 
Jews. 

When riots broke out against Jews in some German cities in 1819, this also 
spread to Denmark, and Copenhagen, especially, was shaken. There, Jewish 
property was destroyed and Jews were physically attacked. The government 
took forceful action and altogether 48 people were subsequently prosecuted.’ 
Anti-Jewish riots also occurred in Denmark after the July revolution of 1830. As 
in 1819, unrest spread from Hamburg, where anti-Jewish slogans were followed 
up by physical attacks. In Copenhagen there was less turmoil than in 1819, 
but placards proclaiming “Down with the Jews" were posted, windows were 
smashed, and some Jews were assaulted.!9 

The Letter of Freedom provided the framework for Jewish conditions in Den- 
mark until the Constitution of 1849 granted equal status to all citizens, regard- 
less of religion. However, the decree of 1814 had not put Jews on an equal footing 
to other citizens. It was first and foremost as economic citizens that they were 
equals, not as citizens with political rights. In the Letter of Freedom, there 
was no mention of Jews as citizens. Under the absolute monarchy, of course, for- 
mal political influence was limited, and there was no national assembly. The 
concept of citizenship did not yet include the term “active citizen" as it was de- 
fined in the French Constitution of 1791. However, although formal influence on 
legislation was not relevant under the monarchy, the lack of political recognition 
of Jews after 1814 was expressed, among other things, by lack of access to gov- 
ernment office and to positions at the University. 

The question of making Jews active citizens became current in Denmark in 
1832, when the king proposed establishing a total of four consultative estate as- 
semblies — two for the duchies and two for Denmark itself. Initially, the need for 
such assemblies was to be considered by an assembly of notables consisting of 
35 men. In his ordinance, the king had proposed limiting voting rights and eli- 
gibility to Christians.'% Eleven of the 35 representatives voted to accompany 
the king on this point, and the debates clearly demonstrated that old notions 
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120. Englische Karikatur auf die Emanzipation der Juden. Um 1845 


Figure 4.7: The dance around the civil rights. English cartoon from c. 1845. One of them declares 
in caricatured English: “Vel it ish a goot shoke to shupose ve cant out vit these gentiles ven dey 
give us equal opportunities with demshelves." 


about Jews still applied. It was argued that Jews stood apart from the Danish 
community, that they had interests incompatible with "the true doctrine of the 
pure Christian state," and that only Christians were the king’s “true subjects."!9? 
The Bishop of Viborg believed that Jews who were true to their doctrine *had 
nothing in common with Denmark. They regard themselves as Exiles in a foreign 
Land and do not possess the Temperament of the Fatherland."!7? 

There were also latent anti-Jewish attitudes within academia and the civil 
service. Professor of law Johan Frederik Wilhelm Schlegel particularly distin- 
guished himself. He had been the academic mentor of many Norwegian officials 
in the period before the first Norwegian university was founded in Oslo in 1811, 
and later continued to teach Danish students." He justified his opposition to the 
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election of Jews with traditional claims that Jews wanted to “form a State within 
the State everywhere.”?” Although in 1834 the assembly of notables was in fa- 
vour of granting Jews both the right to vote and the right to be elected into public 
office, when the monarchy formally established the assemblies they were only 
granted the former. 

The consultative assemblies gathered for the first time in 1835, and the ques- 
tion of Jews' right to public office came up again at both the consultative assem- 
bly for Jutland and for Funen/Zealand at the second gathering in 1838. This time, 
too, allegations were put forward that Jews constituted a state within the state 
and that their loyalty lay with international Jewry. The Bishop of Viborg and 
the prefect of Aarhus grounded the lack of eligibility for public office in claims 
that the Jews were not Danish. On the contrary, history had shown that they 
never renounced their Jewish nationality, but remained a nation, a people for 
themselves, and therefore would always “remain the wandering children of Isra- 
el.”13 

The consultative assembly in Roskilde also discussed the issue in depth, and 
here too Jewish loyalty was a key counter-argument. Nevertheless, in Roskilde an 
extremely slender majority (32 of 62) intervened to ask the king to grant Jews the 
right to vote, reasoned in part on the fact that that Jews no longer considered 
themselves a nation, but regarded Denmark as their fatherland and the king 
as their true national patriarch."^ Thus it is correct to conclude that there was 
great opposition to civil equality in the Danish consultative assemblies, and po- 
litical equality between Jewish Danish citizens and other citizens was first intro- 
duced with the Constitution of 1849. 

Neither was there any dearth of claims regarding Danish Jews' lack of Dan- 
ishness during the constitutional debates, expressed by the Bishop of Zealand, 
Jacob Peter Mynster (1775-1854), among others. He argued against giving Jews 
full political rights at the constitutional assembly since there was, according 
to him, a distinction between Jews and Danes. The Jews were a people apart 
who “simply [did not] integrate with the people among whom they settle and 
live.”"> He was not alone in the assembly; professor of law and later Prime Min- 
ister Anders Sandøe Ørsted (1778-1860) was of the same opinion. For several 
key stakeholders in Danish society in the mid-1800s, there was no clear case 
for granting citizenship to Danish Jews. 
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Swedish segregation policy 


As with most other countries, Sweden had had a highly restrictive attitude to- 
wards Jews and others who professed religions other than the official one.’”° 
As previously mentioned, the demand for religious unity was strong. The 1770s 
nevertheless marked a dividing line in the official Swedish policy against 
Jews. From the middle of the decade, the free harbour in Marstrand outside 
Gothenburg was home to a small community of Jews. At the same time, the 
first Jews were allowed to settle in certain other regions of Sweden. 

Ethnologist Ingvar Svanberg and historian Mattias Tydén explain the restric- 
tive attitude towards Jews with a general scepticism concerning Jews in public 
opinion and within the Swedish church.” Stereotypes about Jews were vivid 
and mistrust was intense. Attitudes were also negative among the Swedish mer- 
chant class, and both the guilds and the bourgeoisie opposed Jewish interests in 
general for fear of the competition they were perceived to represent.’ 

They explain the relaxing of the policy towards Jews in the same way as sim- 
ilar policies elsewhere. There were financial considerations — primarily hopes of 
greater access to Jewish capital — that contributed to the authorities allowing 
Jews to remain. They point out that a driving force behind the policy was the sec- 
retary of state for trade and finance. When the question of religious freedom was 
addressed in the Swedish parliament in 1778 — 1779, it was supported by all the 
estates apart from the clergy. The outcome was two toleration edicts, one that ap- 
plied to Catholics in 1781, and another that applied to Jews in 1782. The latter was 
referred to as the Jewish regulation. 

The Jewish regulation opened up for the presence of Jews, but was simulta- 
neously restrictive, albeit not as onerous as the corresponding edict in Austria 
around the same period. Svanberg and Tydén claim that this was a compromise 
between authorities that wanted liberalisation and a public opinion, and a 
church that was sceptical towards Jews. In order to be allowed to settle in Swe- 
den, Jewish applicants had to have capital of at least 2000 Swedish rix-dollars. 
Settlement was only lawful in the cities of Stockholm, Norrkóping, Karlskrona 
and Gothenburg, and it was also only in these cities that Jews could engage in 
economic activities. They were expected to be involved primarily in trade, and 
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in this sphere they were granted equal status with Swedish citizens.'"? On the 
other hand, the right to engage in crafts was restricted. There were various 
types of fine mechanical production in which Jews in particular were allowed 
to participate, such as jewel polishing, lens polishing and the manufacture of 
technical instruments. So-called ‘beggar Jews’ were explicitly prohibited from 
immigrating to Sweden. Jews also had no opportunity to assume office or polit- 
ical duties. 

Although the Jewish regulations of 1782 opened up for Jewish immigration 
and settlement in some Swedish cities, the presence of Jews was long limited. 
There is reported to have been only 785 Jews in Sweden in 1815, most of them 
in the major cities of Stockholm and Gothenburg. 

In Sweden, there was a regular flow of anti-Jewish texts after the 1809 coup 
d'état. The new Constitution gave the bourgeoisie their own chamber in the par- 
liament, which was organised by estate. The Swedish historian Hugo Valentin ar- 
gues that the coup d'état was of contrasting significance for Jews in Sweden.*®° 
On the one hand the coup represented a liberal turn in the attitude of the Swed- 
ish government towards Jews, which resulted in the naturalisation of some Jews 
from 1811 onwards;'*! on the other, in the wake of the coup the Constitution led 
to the bourgeoisie gaining greater influence — and, according to Valentin, the 
bourgeoisie was hostile towards Jews. He asserts that between 1809 and 1840 
barely a parliamentary term passed without the bourgeoisie attempting to act 
against the rights of the Jews. In 1812, for example, demands were made by 
the parliament's bourgeoisie for strict enforcement of the Jewish regulation. 
The problem was the “harm petty traders of the Jewish nation inflicted upon 
[Swedish] merchants when interloping and wayfaring in the kingdom."!? The 
granting of full citizenship to some Jews from 1811 onwards also stirred disgrunt- 
lement and triggered protests among the bourgeoisie.!?? 

In 1815, a public Jewish feud broke out in Sweden. Among other things, 
Thaarup's expanded Danish edition of Buchholz was translated into Swedish 
and published in two parts under the title Lurifaxiana.'*^* The anti-Jewish propos- 
als that had been submitted in parliament were also published. 
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An important contributor to the pamphlets was lawyer and baron Ludvig 
Boye (1794-1861), who was also a member of the parliament. It was there in 
1815 that he claimed that “the Jews in general are not only not useful but, on 
the contrary, truly harmful to Sweden.”" Central to this view was the claim 
that the Jews restricted themselves to the import of luxury goods. But he also 
laid out other objections: The Jews constituted “a nation within the nation" — 
they would only marry each other, they inherited from each other, and they 
lived and died as "strangers to everything concerning our common good." He 
further claimed that their religion commanded them *to consider as Brothers 
merely the members of their own tribe," and that they had notions of rising 
once again as a state.'% The interests of the Jews therefore diverged from the gen- 
eral interests of the country. Many pamphlets were published anonymously and 
reproduced claims of political disloyalty and an absence of patriotism. One pam- 
phlet declared that the well-being of the state was a prerequisite for the well- 
being of the citizen, and that this was an understanding embraced by the true 
citizen. Due to his inability to promote the welfare of the state, however, the 
Jew became the citizen's polar opposite: 


Could such feelings that are nurtured by the free citizen never emerge in a Jew? Why? The 
citizen has only one Country and one King, while the Jews constitute a Cosmopolitan Soci- 
ety and are members of all or no country, and obey all sovereigns and Governments — or 
none at all.!5 


Another anonymous publication, Opartiska politiska tankar fór och emot judarna, 
bevis att de utgóra en stat i staten [Impartial Political Thoughts For and Against 
the Jews, Evidence that they Constitute a State within the State], concluded that 
the Jews most certainly did constitute a state within the state. As a means of en- 
abling Swedish Jews to live as freely as possible in the country, the author sug- 
gested that Jewish parents be given the option of raising their children as Chris- 
tians, or else sending them out of the country when they reached 15 years of 
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age." In the long run, such a form of coercive Christianity would “dejewicise” 
and assimilate the Jews. 

In the Riksdag the same year, a proposal that "hereinafter Jews should not 
be permitted entry to the kingdom" received a majority in three of the estates. 
Only the nobility rejected the proposal. It was thus passed by parliament, and 
the king’s veto alone prevented it from becoming law. The proposal was 
first launched in parliament by the merchant Gustaf Stabeck (1778 — 1831). To 
begin with he demanded changes to the Jewish regulation. His reasoning was 
partly rooted in the useless activity he claimed Jews performed through the im- 
port of unnecessary luxury goods and a lack of involvement in Swedish exports. 
But the representative also pointed to the Norwegian policy against Jews and the 
prohibition in the new Norwegian Constitution, and exploited alleged Norwe- 
gian experiences as an argument: “Our new compatriots the Norwegians, who 
had the occasion to experience their [the Jews’] negative influence on Denmark’s 
economic situation, have apparently denied all of them access.”’”° His claim is 
dubious. In Norway, experience with Jews was greatly limited. In order to remedy 
the alleged Jewish inconvenience, Stabeck proposed prohibitions on immigra- 
tion and that those who had already arrived in the country would have to confine 
themselves to manufacturing activities and export trade. He also suggested that 
the Norwegian ban on Jews ought to be introduced in Sweden *in order to more 
firmly link the Nordic union," a proposal that was raised in the Riksdag several 
times in the following decades, according to Hugo Valentin.’ 

The scepticism towards Jews in Sweden was particularly grounded in the 
economy. Jews were engaged in useless economic activities and were a plague 
on the Swedish business community, it was claimed. But, as we have seen, po- 
litical objections were clearly ever-present. 

King Charles XIV John revised the Jewish regulation in 1838, but without in- 
volving the Riksdag. Legally, he put Mosaic professors on an equal footing with 
other residents from dissenting religions, a measure that also included the free 
right to settle anywhere in the kingdom. The decision sparked intense opposition 
and fury against both Jews and the king. Charles XIV John was referred to as “the 
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King of the Swedes, the Norwegians, the Goths, the Wends and of Judea,” just as 
Frederick VI had been contemptuously referred to in 1819 as “King of the Jews” 
during the riots at that time.” Even before the provision, the bourgeoisie of 
Gothenburg and Stockholm had expressed their great scepticism. The Jews 
lacked patriotism for the fatherland and any integration with the Swedish people 
was hopeless, not least because the Jews’ future goal was the restoration of the 
ancient Israeli homeland.’” Just a few months after the decision, the stark oppo- 
sition to liberalisation led to a clarification that removed the right to free settle- 
ment. Opponents of the Jews thus got a key point reversed. 

In 1841, a proposal to introduce an immigration ban on Jews and to reverse 
Charles XIV John's repeal of the Jewish regulation gained a majority from all the 
estates apart from the nobility. Again, it was the king's veto that prevented this 
from taking legal form. In the argument prior to the vote, political objections to 
Jews were still very much alive. 

Anders Magnus Brinck (1794— 1861) was elected to the chamber of the bour- 
geois estate from Stockholm and belonged to the Riksdag's liberal wing. In the 
Svenskt biografiskt lexikon [Swedish Biographical Lexicon] of 1926 he was de- 
scribed as *a man of decidedly fair and moderate disposition" who was of 
great repute among the bourgeoisie." As parliament debated the Jewish ques- 
tion in 1840, he could not comprehend that there was any human right that ob- 
liged a nation, morally or politically, to allow a foreign tribe to *constitute itself 
as a State within the State.”"” On the contrary, universal human rights and the 
progress of mankind were precisely about “annihilating those States within the 
State" that emerged when "the era of barbarity and vulgarity arose." To allow 
this was not only unjust politics, but also demonstrated a lack of “State Wisdom" 
since "the struggles of the era obviously are directed at repealing privileges that, 
through Corporations and Estates, are destructive to the citizens of the Country." 
In this way the liberal paradox, the same as that which confronted the founding 
fathers at Eidsvoll, hove into view. An illiberal attitude towards Jews was the up- 
shot of a liberally motivated showdown with the estate society's feudal corpora- 
tions. Around 1840, such a clash was more pervasive in the far more deeply es- 
tate-dominated Sweden than in Norway during the same period. 
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The Jewish question was a matter only of politics, not of theology, Brinck ex- 
plained. He believed that Jews in Sweden still constituted a distinct and foreign 
people. Christian foreigners quickly became Swedish when they were incorporat- 
ed into society. Jews, on the other hand, would remain a people apart as long as 
they adhered to the Mosaic faith: *always Jewish, never Swedish," he stated. For 
Brinck, the Mosaic faith was an exclusive religion, characterised by national iso- 
lation, selfishness, and hostility towards other peoples.!?é 

The discussions in Sweden captured the public interest in Norway, not least 
because the lifting of the Jewish ban was now on the political agenda in the 
Storting. The Norwegian newspaper Morgenbladet thus provided a lengthier re- 
production of Brinck's reasoning for a stringent policy against Jews.” 

Hugo Valentin claims that up until the abolition of the Jewish regulation, the 
Jewish question in Sweden was characterised by friction between the liberal pol- 
icy of the government towards Jews and anti-Jewish attitudes among the broader 
strata of society. There was a particular antagonism between Jews and the Swed- 
ish bourgeoisie, he believed.” Although the Swedish government under Charles 
XIV John tried to dismantle special restrictions against Jews, the Jewish regula- 
tion long remained the very foundation of Swedish policy towards Jews. The at- 
titudes of the Riksdag led to segregation being left untouched as the political 
cornerstone. Considering the immediate reversal of the right to free settlement 
in 1838, this description of the situation remains valid until the latter half of 
the 19th century. 


Towards a Christian-liberal discourse 


Thus, Jews were still being actively represented as a political threat in Danish 
public debate at the end of the 1830s, and in that of Sweden in the years around 
1840. This was the case even among key officials, especially in Denmark. There 
was no lack of counter-representations, and there is no doubt that the archetypal 
anti-Jewish notions from the first phase of the emancipation period were about 
to lose their hegemonic support. At the consultative assembly in Roskilde in 
1838, this was also hinted at; while a committee majority within the assembly 
considered it just that Jews were denied the right to vote when the consultative 
assemblies were finally established in 1834, now it was concluded that because 
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*the greater Part of the resident Professors of the Mosaic Faith [had] cast off so 
much of their previous Nationality, in all probability they could and should be 
counted among the Citizens of the Country."?? Here they were describing a 
major change that was reported to have occurred within a matter of only four 
years. 

In the same period, the process of lifting the constitutional Jewish ban was 
initiated in Norway. In three parliaments (1842, 1845 and 1848) there was a ma- 
jority for removing the exclusion from the Constitution. It was not, however, until 
1851 that the majority became sufficiently large for a constitutional amendment 
(approval of two-thirds of the assembly). During this period, the Jewish problem 
thus surfaced again in the public sphere. This raises the question of how Jews 
were now being portrayed in Norwegian discussions on the topic. Were they 
still perceived as a threat to society? 

In 1839, when Henrik Wergeland (1808 —1845), the Norwegian poet, theolo- 
gian, and (from 1840) director general of the National Archives, submitted his 
written appeal to revoke the Norwegian prohibition on Jews to the Storting, 
the rationale was distinctly Christian-liberal. Such a repeal was a matter of mor- 
ality, of love for humanity and justice, and of removing intolerant and illiberal 
excrescences from a liberal Constitution. These were sufficient reasons for Wer- 
geland. The traditional grounds for excluding Jews were discussed at the same 
time, but were rejected as outdated and as a product of prejudice. 

Wergeland himself stated that the Jews' faith had contributed to their form- 
ing “a civic society of their own" and that this had contributed both to the Chris- 
tians’ hatred of them and to objections to Jewish civil liberties.??? As long as they 
fulfilled their civic duties, how Jews arranged their internal affairs was nobody's 
concern. He referred to the Quakers as examples of religiously motivated excep- 
tions to the legislation in Norway. Wergeland gathered historical evidence that 
Jews could be good citizens. Nations that had taken Jews in had no reason to re- 
gret their liberality, he explained, but rather reaped the benefits of their fair- 
ness.??! 
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Wergeland's proposal was formally submitted by Representative Sgren 
Anton Wilhelm Sørensen (1793-1853), and the Storting decided to consider it 
in the subsequent assembly (1842). Wergeland prepared his case through a thor- 
ough reasoning of the proposal, published as Indlegg i Jodesagen [Contribution 
to the Case of the Jews] in 1841. Here, too, he spent a great deal of time discus- 
sing the political suitability of the Jews as citizens. He rebutted claims that Jews 
were a separate nationality. Two thousand years ago they were, but now no 
more.”” The Mosaic Law was not a political instrument or a tool for state gover- 
nance, but had a religious function. The Jews would surrender their civil autono- 
my if they were only granted civil rights. He derived substance for his argument 
that Jews were loyal to the laws of the state from the answers that Napoleon's 
Sanhedrin had declared to be Jewish doctrines.” 

The Storting's constitutional committee benefited greatly from this and other 
writings Wergeland set forth, but also did a thorough job of its own, including 
obtaining statements from a variety of sources. 

The legislative preparations and the debates in the Storting showed that no- 
tions of the Jewish political threat were no longer hegemonic in 1842. The subject 
was taken up by many, but rejected by most as no longer relevant. The opposi- 
tion was now rather motivated by fear of undesirables and - for Christian mer- 
chants — unfair rivalry for trade, and by formal legal objections. The latter par- 
ticularly concerned the prohibition belonging to the founding principles of the 
Constitution, and, pursuant to paragraph 112, could not therefore be changed. 
But it was also about the relationship between the Constitution and the Civil 
Code. It was almost hypocritical to remove the prohibition in the Constitution 
as long as the proscriptions on Jews in Christian V's Norwegian Code were 
still in force. In addition, several opponents claimed that public opinion was 
not yet ripe for such a revision and that it should therefore be put on hold. 

Although the exchange and trade committees in the largest cities emphas- 
ised how detrimental Jewish competition and commercial morality would be 
for Norwegian business, it was especially among these that politically inclined 
objections continued to be activated as an additional argument against the re- 
peal. The exchange committee in Drammen split down the middle. One half 
was of the opinion that Jews were undesirable as citizens. They could not be 
trusted to be good citizens primarily because they lacked consideration for the 
common good of society. They only thought of short-term financial gain and 
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“wanted to form a State within the State."??^ There was no elaboration upon 
what they meant by the latter, but the phrase was obviously seen as a standard 
argument with self-evident validity and rhetorical heft. 

The Bergen exchange committee, of which Eidsvoll founding father Fredrik 
Meltzer (1779 — 1855) was one of four members, did not make use of the term, but 
argued that Jews would not make Norway their homeland. As long as the Jew did 
not commingle with other peoples, and as long as he considered his proper 
homeland to be beyond Europe, he would use any potential opportunity to ex- 
tract assets from the country.’ In Trondheim, too, the exchange committee 
raised political objections. Jews were "still less suited to absolute Emancipa- 
tion," and the committee had no faith that Jews who would apply to Norway 
*would be able to break free from the great political People to the Extent that 
they would become better Citizens than Jews in General.”?°° 

The Supreme Court was consulted, but considered only whether the ban be- 
longed to those parts of the Constitution that could not be changed, i.e. the 
founding principles, and not the prohibition itself. The Faculty of Theology, on 
the other hand, debated whether there was anything in the Jewish faith and mo- 
rals that set the religion in opposition to the laws and institutions of the country. 
In that case, they explained, the state had the right to exclude them. And in that 
event, they continued, it would not be the state that excluded them, but the Jews 
who would exclude themselves from the state. Still, as the faculty assessed the 
matter there were no such contradictions between Judaism and state law. The 
Old Testament provided no reason to believe that Jews could not fulfil every 
civil obligation that the laws of a Christian state might impose on them.*°” 

However, the faculty found it incumbent to stress that in addition to the Old 
Testament, a large number of Jews, namely the “Rabbanites or Talmudists,” also 
made use of the Talmud and other rabbinical writings in their doctrines. In these 
there were “Commandments and Teachings that, if heeded, placed the Jew in de- 
cided Contradiction to the legal and moral Order of our State.” The faculty pro- 
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vided some examples of this, taken from Schmidt-Phiseldek's writings of 1817 
(Om den jediske Nations hidtilvaerende Forhold til det christne Borgersamfund 
og dets Omdannelse i Fremtiden [On the Jewish Nation's Present Relationship 
to Christian Civil Society, and its Transformation in the Future]). This included, 
among other things, the credibility of Jews in the swearing of oaths and testimo- 
nies, and their alleged contempt towards and demands for isolation against all 
non-Jews. As such, the faculty did not dismiss descriptions that were promulgat- 
ed as valid during the Scandinavian Jewish feuds around 1814. 

The faculty did, however, reject the relevance of rabbinic scriptures to 1840s 
Judaism. They believed most Jews no longer recognised rabbinic scriptures as 
doctrines, or at least no longer lived by them. Here the faculty referred to the ar- 
gument regarding Jewish suffrage at the Roskilde consultative assembly in 1838. 
The assembly there had used the royally approved textbook on the Mosaic faith 
as its basis when it determined that Danish Jews no longer considered them- 
selves a nation and no longer followed Talmudic teachings that might render 
them unfit to enjoy full civil liberties.?°° 

There was, however, a distrustful scepticism behind the faculty’s assess- 
ments. If Jews were to gain access to the country, there was reason to be cau- 
tious. They were not to be granted any exemptions from civil obligations, and 
Jews who immigrated should also be required to pledge that they would submit 
to the country’s “Morality and legal Order."??? It is not known whether the fac- 
ulty were familiar with von Kortum’s book from 1795, but in this demand at 
least it settled along the same lines as him. 

The Storting’s constitutional committee was in close proximity to the Faculty 
of Theology in its assessments, apart from the demand for pledges. Even though 
the Talmud contained formulations hostile to Christians, there were also many 
statements there with the “opposite Tendency,” the committee argued. The hos- 
tility thus had to be understood as the ill will of some rabbis who had been pro- 
voked by Christian persecution.?'? The committee did not believe that the prob- 
lematic parts of the Talmud were applicable to Jews any longer, which they 
discerned was demonstrated by Jewish religious teaching. However, examples 
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from history were the strongest arguments for repudiating that Jews and the Jew- 
ish religion were maliciously antagonistic towards Christians. In countries where 
Jews were afforded dignified treatment, they had shown themselves to be “good 
Citizens and good People.” And the committee continued with examples from 
several countries: “Everywhere there is reputable Evidence of the Jews’ civic Spi- 
rit, of their faithful Compliance with civic Obligations and their Charity towards 
Jews and Christians alike, which must erase any Notion of hostile Disposition"?! 

The proposal received a majority of votes, but not one large enough to be 
able to expunge the ban from the Constitution. Farmers in Southern and Western 
Norway, especially, contributed towards this.” Relatively few of them are refer- 
red to in the debate on the paragraph, and their motives are therefore obscured 
in the shadows of history. 

The hegemonic representations of the emancipation period were thus con- 
fronted in the Norwegian debate on paragraph 2 in the 1840s, but on the 
whole were rejected as irrelevant and, rather, met with counter-representations. 
Notions about the Jews' deficient qualities as citizens were seen as exaggerated, 
and, in any case, as a relic of the past. 

In the same way that Jewish history, from slavery in Egypt up to the eman- 
cipation era, served as a reservoir of examples to substantiate insurmountable 
contradictions between Jews and Christians — between selfishness, disloyalty, 
and separatism on the one hand, and public spiritedness, patriotism, and re- 
spect for the law on the other — recent history played an opposing role in the 
1840s. Now, experiences in countries where Jews lived were used as evidence 
that they were indeed good, loyal citizens. Especially where Jews had been 
granted civil rights, the perception of many was now that they were of use to so- 
ciety. Thus, any moral failure of Jews in the past was explained as the conse- 
quence of oppression and persecution, and not as inherently Jewish attributes. 
In this way, threads in the view of Jews in Norway in the 1840s could be traced 
back to Dohm’s understanding in the 1780s. 

The ban on Jews came up four times in the Storting before it was finally re- 
pealed. The political arguments for banning them grew less legitimate in the 
Storting debates, and were heard less frequently. Ole Gabriel Ueland (1799- 
1870) and Theis Lundegaard (1774 — 1856), both farmers from southwestern Nor- 
way, stressed their scepticism of Jewish loyalty in 1845 by claiming that experi- 


211 Report of the Constitutional Committee. Stortingsforhandlinger. Del 9. Konstitusjonskomi- 
teens innstilling til endring i Grunnlovens § 2 (1842), 281. [Records of the Proceedings of the Nor- 
wegian Parliament (Storting). Part 9. Recommendation from the standing Constitutional Com- 
mittee regarding amendments to article 2 in the Constitution (1842)]. 
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ence had taught people to distance themselves from those they could not live 
alongside in peace.” But these two were exceptions in the debate, and they 
were robustly challenged.” Some representatives continued to take refuge be- 
hind the masses, arguing that as long as public opinion was not ripe for receiv- 
ing Jews as their brothers and fellow citizens, the repeal ought to be post- 
poned.?5 Interestingly enough, the Jews were also portrayed as “the people of 
the law," a people who were therefore especially suited to compliance with 
the rules and laws of the state. It was a strong counter-representation to accusa- 
tions of their lack of resolve to abide by the laws of the king.” 

After 1851, no distinction was made between Jews and adherents of other re- 
ligions outside the state church in Norway. Indeed, it became necessary to 
amend the legislation concerning the oath that had to be sworn in order to ob- 
tain citizenship or voting rights." Adjustments were also required with regard to 
marriages in which one party belonged to the state church and the other to a dis- 
senting congregation, Christian or Jewish. 

It was still only professors of the Evangelical Lutheran state religion who 
had full political rights. Until 1878, they alone were allowed to hold public of- 
fice.?5 This was regulated by Article 93 of the Constitution: “Only Norwegian 


213 Storthings-Efterretninger. 1836-1854, udgivne efter offentlig Foranstaltning. 2. Forhandlin- 
gerne paa tiende ordentlige Storthing 1842 og ellevte ordentlige Storthing 1845 (Christiania: 
Jacob Dybwads Forlag, 1893), 539. [Unofficial Records of the Proceedings of the Norwegian Par- 
liament (Storting). Parliamentary debates 1836-1854, including debates in 1842 and 1845]. Lun- 
degaard was also a representative at the Constitutional Assembly in 1814. 

214 Sørensen demanded that Ueland produce evidence of the Jews’ lack of peacefulness. To the 
contrary, he believed that the Jews had shown themselves to be “as good Citizens as the Coun- 
try's own Children” when the Jews were treated well. (Storthings-Efterretninger, 1836-1854 vol. 2 
(1842), 539. As late as 1851 the Jews' ethics were used as an argument against granting them 
rights. (Ytteborg in Storthings-Efterretninger. 1836-1854, udgivne efter offentlig Foranstaltning. 
3. Forhandlingerne paa tolvte ordentlige Storthing 1848 og trettende ordentlige Storthing 1851 
(Christiania: Jacob Dybwads Forlag, 1904), 842). 

215 See for example Representative Carl Andreas Fougstad (1806-1871) in 1848. Storthings-Ef- 
terretninger, 1836-1854. vol 3 (1851), 463. 

216 Representative Hans Holmboe (1798-1868) addressed this in 1848: "Everyone knew that 
while our Religion made us the People of the Gospel, the Jews were the People of the Law, 
and for that Reason one could know with Certainty that in their Actions they would not offend 
the civil Order." Storthings-Efterretninger, 1836-1854 vol. 3 (1848), 465. He repeated this in 1851. 
Storthings-Efterretninger, 1836-1854 vol. 3 (1851), 840. 

217 Resolusjon [Royal Resolution] 22 December 1853 adapted the oath for Jewish citizens. The 
Marriage Act 22 June 1863. 

218 Public officers (embetsmenn) were appointed by the king and represented the intellectual 
and political elite in Norway. 
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Citizens who profess the Evangelical Lutheran Religion, have pledged Faith to 
the Constitution and the King, and who speak the Nation's Language, must be 
appointed to Offices of State." But this was not a reflection of anti-Jewish policy 
as much as a pro-Evangelical Lutheran one. Other religious dissenters, including 
Jews and Christians who were not members of the state church, were excluded. 
In addition, there was also a requirement that they had to have been born as Nor- 
wegians or resided in the kingdom for at least ten years. This exclusion of Nor- 
wegians of dissenting religious faith was discontinued in 1878 for all officials ex- 
cept judges and ministers.*” In the early part of the 20th century the obligation 
for teachers to profess faith was also curtailed.””° As such, religious freedom was 
still an expression of toleration, not an equal right for all, not even for all Chris- 
tians. 


A European transition 


There is no doubt that the Jewish question’ went through some distinct discur- 
sive phases in relatively few decades. From the 1780s on, the emancipation proc- 
ess triggered a discursive struggle in which Jews were on the one hand portrayed 
as politically unfit to be citizens, and on the other as potential citizens if they 
were "improved." This was a nationally oriented discourse that seemed intensely 
exclusionary, despite the fact that restrictions on Jews were dismantled in some 
areas. This was at a time when for many, toleration was not perceived as the 
counterpart of intoleration, but as two aspects of the same attitude. Choosing ex- 
clusion over toleration was neither particularly controversial nor an abnormal 
product of the same aversion, especially to what was known as Talmudic Juda- 
ism. 

Representations that associated Jews with terms such as state within the 
state, as well as political and social separatism — and thus as a potential danger 
to state sovereignty, at the very least — received broad support in Scandinavia. It 
was a hegemonic representation across all levels of society, including within the 
administration, political authorities and, indeed, among reform-minded Jews. It 


219 Norges offentlige utredning (NOU) 1975:30. Stat og kirke (Oslo: Kirke- og undervisningsde- 
partementet, 1975), 15. [Official Norwegian Reports] In 1892 the obligation to profess faith also 
ceased to apply for judges, and from 1919 for cabinet ministers too, with the condition that 
half the government had to be Evangelical Lutheran. 

220 NOU 1975:30, 15. Teachers' obligation to profess faith was adjusted somewhat in 1915 and 
1917; thereafter only school management, school inspectors, and teachers of religious studies 
had to be members of the state church. 
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Habts Acht! Nehmfs euch zusam Hascheln ! mer kitmen zu gehen vor unsern 
Kümandanten sein Haus! Regimentstremler ! schlog ein ! trum! bum! trum! 


Wiener Karikatur auf die Emanzipation der Juden. 1848 


Figure 4.8: Jews were set on an equal civil and political footing with other citizens in a number of 
states in the aftermath of the 1848 revolutions. This is an Austrian cartoon from the same year 
passing on old allegations that Jews will exploit civil and political emancipation in order to gain 
profits and promote self-interest, in a detrimental manner to the society at large. 


was precisely such understandings that prompted central authorities towards a 
more active Jewish assimilation policy. 

From the end of the 1830s, the Jewish question again entered a new discur- 
sive phase. Now the assessment of Jews in Norway was not primarily a matter of 
economic danger or political appropriateness, but a discussion that was conduct- 
ed within a Christian-liberal discourse. It was un-Christian to shut them out; it 
was illiberal and intolerant, and it testified to a lack of charity for one's neigh- 
bour. If the state was meant to be founded upon an Evangelical Lutheran reli- 
gion, the prohibition on Jews would have to be jettisoned. One could not both 
fulfil one's moral obligations as a true Christian and at the same time support 
the ban on Jews. 
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Figure 4.9: *Repulsed but not discouraged." Satirical print from 1830 of a Jew trying to enter the 
Parliament when admission of Jews was discussed and rejected. "Pray let me in! | am sure I 
shall / Behave myself, as well as some, / whom you have admitted." Jews were not electable to 
the British parliament until 1858. 


This change in Norway in the 1840s had its parallels in many other European 
states, such as in neighbouring Scandinavian countries and in German states, 
and led to a new emancipation phase for Jews towards the end of the decade. 
Jewish rights were discussed in the national assemblies of all three Scandinavian 
countries. In Sweden, the national assembly demonstrated a strong resolve to ex- 
clude as late as 1841, and the same can be said of the Jutland consultative assem- 
bly in 1838. There was also a marked desire in the eastern Denmark consultative 
assembly to maintain the restriction on Jewish rights. In both the Swedish parlia- 
ment and in the Danish assemblies, the conceptions of the emancipation era 
were still vivid and active, and had the power to mobilise anti-Jewish opposition. 

The 1840s, however, constituted an important dividing line. Restrictions on 
Jews were again stripped back towards the end of the decade. From 1842 there 
was a majority in the Norwegian parliament for the repeal of the Jewish ban. 
In Sweden, 1841 was the last year the Riksdag suggested further restrictions 
on Jews. In Denmark, Jews were given fully equal status with other Danish citi- 
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zens in the Constitution of 1849. The revolutions in a number of European states 
in 1848 in particular triggered far more liberal policies in many countries. 

Not only were restrictions directed especially against Jews again scaled back, 
but this time political opposition was also far weaker than in the initial phase. It 
was also typical that this did not happen as part of a “Jewish policy," but often as 
an outcome of a general liberalisation that thus came to include Jews too. The 
notions of Jews as a political peril no longer comprised a clear and common 
foundation when the enlightened public in Scandinavia debated Jews and 
their rights as citizens. Of course, they did not vanish entirely, as demonstrated 
in the Danish Constitutional assembly in 1849, but were to some extent driven to 
the outer fringes of society. 

It was from there that they would later come creeping back - especially in 
the interwar period — again to be activated in a variety of ways, including 
among the supposedly enlightened public in Scandinavia.” The Jewish com- 
munities in Denmark and Norway experienced the Holocaust very differently, 
which in recent years has raised a discussion whether Jews were still considered 
to be the alien *Other" in Norway during World War II. Even tough both countries 
were occupied and strictly controlled by the Nazi-regime, a majority of the Nor- 
wegian Jews were killed while most of the Danish Jews were rescued as a result 
of an organised evacuation to neutral Sweden. There are a number of reasons for 
this, including timing of arrests, but some historians have argued that Jews were 
less integrated in the Norwegian society compared to the Danish. As a conse- 
quence, Norwegian Jews, it is argued, were to a lesser degree considered part 
of the national community than their Danish co-religionists, which allegedly di- 


221 On portrayals of Jews in Norway after 1851, see for example Kristine Værnes Anthonisen, 
Noen hovedtrekk ved antisemittismen i Norge 1814-1945: med saerlig vekt pa kirkens holdning 
(Diss., The Free Faculty of Theology, 1979); Karl Egil Johansen, “Fordomar og fiendskap — sam- 
kjensle og solidaritet: jodane og Israel i norsk kristenliv,” (Norwegian) Historisk tidsskrift, vol. 83, 
no. 4 (2004); Kjetil Braut Simonsen, “Den store jødebevægelse.”: Antisemittiske bilder av jøden i 
bondeavisene Nationen og Namdalen, 1920-1925 (MA thesis, University of Oslo, 2009); Øivind 
Kopperud, “Jøden som kulturell konstruksjon i Den norske kirke 1814-1920," in Forestillinger 
om jeder — aspekter ved konstruksjonen av en minoritet 1814-1940, ed. V. Moe and Ø. Kopperud 
(Oslo: Unipub, 2011); Andreas Snildal, An Anti-Semitic Slaughter Law?: The Origins of the Norwe- 
gian Prohibition of Jewish Religous Slaughter c. 1890-1930 (PhD Diss., University of Oslo, 2014); 
Lars Lien, *...Pressen kan kun skrive ondt om jøderne”: Jøden som kulturell konstruksjon i norsk 
dags- og vittighetspresse 1905-1925 (PhD diss., University of Oslo, 2015); Bjarte Bruland, Holo- 
caust i Norge: Registering, deportasjon, tilitetgjørelse (Oslo: Dreyer forlag, 2017). 
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minished the efforts within the general public and the Resistance movement to 
save Jews.?? 

The master narrative of religious otherness as a peril and a danger to the na- 
tion, and as an attribute quality disqualifying its bearers from inclusion in civic 
rights, did not evaporate after the 1840s, however. It found new expressions as 
typical notions about Jews were assigned to a new religious minority. From the 
1840s and 1850s, when the first Mormon missionaries began operating in Europe 
- in Scandinavia from 1850, it was they who were now portrayed as a theocratic 
and moral danger, as religious and economic impostors, and referred to as a so- 
cially disruptive state within the state. Notions that were no longer generally le- 
gitimate to use in reference to Jews were instead projected onto a new religious 
“peril.” 

Exclusion and intoleration were to a far lesser degree considered a legitimate 
instrument in the state’s politico-religious toolkit compared to the period around 
1814. In the 1850s, the historically robust position of religious coercion among 
political authorities was supplanted by hegemonic Christian liberalism. In Den- 
mark, this was even protected as a right by the Constitution’s codification of re- 
ligious freedom. How, then, could alleged religious dangers to society be met in 
Scandinavia? 


222 Therkel Stræde, “The ‘Jewish Feud’ in Denmark 1813,” in The Exclusion of Jews in the Nor- 
wegian Constitution of 1814, ed. Christhard Hoffmann, 120; Einhart Lorenz, “Antisemitische Ju- 
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Antisemitism in Norway, 1814-1945," in Antisemitism in the North: History and State of Research, 
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5 Islam’s sensuous sibling? — the Mormon 
danger c. 1850 — 1955 


A turbulent encounter 


*Mormons ought not to be tolerated in Norway," declared the headline above a 
piece in the Norwegian newspaper Morgenbladet towards the end of 1852. The 
religion was branded as fabrication and fable. The lower classes were simple 
minded and superstitious, and therefore defenceless prey in the hands of zealots 
and religious charlatans. The harm that Jesuits and monastic orders might bring 
about - in the 1850s both groups were still barred by the Constitution — would be 
“Child’s play” in comparison to the Mormons. The threat posed by the Mormons 
was not merely to the salvation of the gullible, but also definitively political: 


It is well known that these Mormons are not simply a Party of religious heretics, but far 
more a political Party that is hostile towards all other People, now even towards the reli- 
giously tolerant American Union; and now do we wish to look on in Indifference as this 
hostile Element is implanted among the common Population of Norway?! 


The anonymous contributor further associated an antagonistic Mormonism with 
Islam. He considered the two as perilous doctrines, particularly because he be- 
lieved that both were founded upon sensuality and a devotion to carnal desires, 
and concluded by stating that the Mormons ought to be incorporated into the 
Constitution's exclusionary paragraph. 

The day after the Odelsting, the chamber that first considers proposals for 
laws in the parliament (Storting), undertook on 10 September 1851 to abolish 
the provision in Christian V's Norwegian Code of 1687 barring Jews without let- 
ters of safe conduct, the first missionary from The Church of Jesus Christ of Lat- 
ter-day Saints, also called the Mormon Church, arrived in Norway by way of Den- 
mark. It would be the beginning of a long-lasting and to some extent 


1 Morgenbladet, 10 December 1852. Contribution by "Theologus." 

2 The Church prefers the full name The Church of Jesus Chirst of Latter-day Saints, and in certain 
contexts “Mormon” is perceived as derogatory by the Mormons themselves. Until 2018, the 
Church expressed that the use of the term “Mormon” was unproblematic in a number of con- 
texts, however, and even used it itself (this was stated in their style-guide web-page, which is 
now revised: https://newsroom.churchofjesuschrist.org/style-guide). Following an alleged di- 
vine relevation, the churche’s president Russel M. Nelson issued an official statement 16 August 
2018, urging people to avoid the term “mormon” and initiated name changes within the Church. 
For instance, the famous Mormon Tabernacle Choir changed the name to The Tabernacle Choir. 
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irreconcilable conflict between a persistent and outspoken religious community 
on the one hand, and a religious majority society and Norwegian government on 
the other. The same was true of the other Scandinavian nations after the first 
missionaries from the Mormon Church arrived in 1850. 

The Scandinavian Mission in Copenhagen had been established by the 
Americans Erastus Snow (1818-1888) and George Parker Dykes (1814—1888) 
alongside the Dane Peter O. Hansen (1818 — 1894) and the Swede John Forsgren 
(1816 - 1890). The latter two had converted to Mormonism in the United States. 
According to historian Jorgen Wurtz Sgrensen, the Danish capital was chosen be- 
cause the religious freedoms manifested within the country's Constitution fur- 
nished them with expectations of being able to operate without obstruction? 
Forsgren was soon sent onwards to his country of origin in Sweden, while 
Dykes left for Aalborg. With the exception of immigrants from Norway already 
in the United States, it was in this Norwegian-Danish city that the first Norwe- 
gians were converted, and it was from here too that the first missionaries travel- 
led to Norway in the autumn of 1851.^ 

John Forsgren went to Gávle, north of Stockholm, and his own family were 
among the first Swedish converts in the summer of 1850. He quickly gained a fol- 
lowing, and soon attracted the attention of the authorities. He was arrested and 
deported via Stockholm shortly thereafter? In Copenhagen it was particularly 
among the Baptists that the missionaries operated, and it was from among 
these that the first were baptised as Mormons. 

Whereas in 1814 Jews were an abstraction in the Norwegian context, and 
largely remained so until the middle of the 19th century, after 1851 the Mormons 
were a highly tangible and present group throughout Scandinavia. Not only did 
they cross national borders; they also pursued hugely enterprising missionary 
activities that were perceived by many contemporaries as neither humble nor 
meek. On the contrary, the Mormons were felt to be insistent and religiously ar- 


In the academic sphere, the term *mormon" is widespread, and reflected in terms like *mormon 
history studies" and institutionalised in Journal of Mormon History and the Mormon History As- 
sociation. Because it is not practical to use the full name in the discussion, and because the 
Church was spoken of in these terms in the period being dealt with, the term "Mormon" will 
also be used here. 

3 Jorgen Wurtz Sørensen, “Vilkaarlig voldsomhed: Mormonforfølgelser i Danmark i 1850erne,” 
Historie/Jyske samlinger, new series 17 (1987): 56. 

4 Gerald M. Haslam, The Norwegian Experience with Mormonism, 1842-1920 (PhD diss., Brig- 
ham Young University, 1981), 58. Later published as G.M. Haslam, Clash of Cultures: The Norwe- 
gian Experience with Mormonism, 1842-1920 (New York: Peter Lang, 1984), 58. 

5 A. Dean Wengreen, A History of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints in Sweden, 
1850-1905 (PhD diss., Brigham Young University, 1968), 44. 
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rogant. This was in stark contrast to the Jewish community's traditional absten- 
tion from proselytising and missioning throughout Europe. This assertiveness 
immediately generated powerful countermoves from the dominant religious de- 
nomination and the state institutions that supported it, and in all countries there 
were incidences of arrests and prosecutions. Even mob violence was quite com- 
mon, especially in Denmark, but certainly not exclusively there. The 1850s, in 
particular, represented a period of persecution, hostility and increasing anti-Mor- 
mon agitation in all of Scandinavia." 

The Mormons were nevertheless rather successful. In the period between 
1850 and 1905, about 47000 Scandinavians converted. Among them, around 
30,000 emigrated to the Mormon Zion in Utah. Half of these converts were Dan- 
ish, while 36 per cent were Swedish and 14 per cent Norwegian.? In Norway, more 
than 2,500 had converted by the end of the 1860s, a majority of them women.'? 
As a result the national census of 1865 registered 1,038 Mormons in the country, 
constituting the largest religious group outside the state church.” After England, 
Scandinavia became the most important region for the Mormon mission in Eu- 
rope. 

A common Mormon missionary activity was to approach potential converts, 
often among the poor and dispossessed, within their domestic spheres. Mormon 
tracts were published in Scandinavia beginning in 1850; publication figures soon 
reached enormous numbers. By 1881 the total circulation of Mormon literature 
(tracts, periodicals and books) had reached 1,840,750 in Danish/Norwegian 
and 275,600 in Swedish.” Among these, the fortnightly periodical Skandinaviens 
Stjerne [Star of Scandinavia] was the most prominent channel for information 
from the Mormons, with an average circulation of 1,500 copies. In plain and ac- 
cessible language, the missionaries were clearly relaying a convincing message. 
In 1956, the Dutch-American historian William Mulder discussed the image of 


6 Sørensen, “Vilkaarlig voldsomhed," provides detailed examples of mob violence against Mor- 
mon missionaries in Denmark in the 1850s. 

7 See William Mulder, “Mormons from Scandinavia, 1850-1900: A Shepherded Migration," Pa- 
cific Historical Review, vol. 23, no. 3 (August 1954); William Mulder, *Image of Zion: Mormonism 
as an American influence in Scandinavia," The Mississippi Valley Historical Review, vol. 43, no. 1 
(June 1956) for studies of the emigration of Scandinavian Mormons. 

8 Mulder, *Mormons from Scandinavia," 227. 

9 William Mulder, Homeward to Zion: The Mormon Migration from Scandinavia (Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1957), 107. 

10 Haslam, The Norwegian Experience with Mormonism, table 2: 148. 

11 Statistisk aarbog for Kongeriget Norge. Forste Aargang. 1880 (Kristiania, 1881), table 9: 17. [Sta- 
tistics Norway]. 

12 Mulder, *Image of Zion," 24. 
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Zion among Scandinavian converts and explained the relative success of Mor- 
mon missionary activities as being due to their zealous proselyting efforts, 
which managed to convey a persuasive image of Zion.? To Mulder, their success 
was due to the ability to portray Zion, the common term for Utah after the great 
exodus in 1846 — 1847, as the Promised Land, a depiction filled with connotations 
of religious glory and explicit imagery of material progress. In a similar assess- 
ment, Helge Seljaas concluded that many Scandinavians who left for Utah were 
convinced they were joining “a Utopian movement, dedicated to the creation of a 
society of righteousness, equality, and plenty.”* The theologian Eilert Sundt 
(1817-1875), renowned for his extensive and pioneering sociological studies, 
also commented upon the persuasiveness of the Mormons whenever they ap- 
proached the lower classes.” 

By the mid-19th century, Scandinavia was marked by revivalist movements. 
In Norway, the priest Gustav Adolph Lammers (1802-1878) and professor Gisle 
Johnson (1822-1894) contributed to a great extent to such revivals, and Lammers 
gradually abandoned the established church and formed the first congregation 
of dissenters. Johnson, on the other hand, became a bridge-builder between 
the clergy of the state church and a laymen’s movement, particularly through 
his role as academic mentor of pastors destined for the state church. Methodist 
and Baptist missionaries were also energetic and quite quickly established their 
own congregations. This led many of the clergy to perceive the religious waters as 
unsettled after the middle of the century, and that fearsome fishermen were 
scouting the shores of the state church. 

In Denmark the Baptists in particular had made great progress outside the 
established church, while Grundtvigianism created a revival-like engagement 
within its framework, as the Moravians and “the strong Jutlanders” (“de stærke 
jyder”) to a certain extent also did. In Sweden the strict religious laws made it 
difficult for religious groupings beyond the state church to find fertile ground, 
but religious minorities — first and foremost the Baptists, who discretely estab- 
lished themselves in the 1850s — contributed towards hastening the process 
that led to the liberalisation of Sweden’s religious policy.’® It is also correct to 
say that laymen’s dissent put the Swedish state church under pressure in the 
same way as in neighbouring countries. To the north, state church pastor Lars 
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Levi Læstadius (1800 - 1861) formed a revivalist movement in the 1840s known 
as Laestadianism. The lay preacher Carl Olof Rosenius’s (1816-1868) activities 
in the 1840s also acquired great spiritual significance." Both of them were influ- 
enced by what was known as the New Reader Movement, which provided the 
framework for energetic revivals; Rosenius was also influenced by Methodism. 

Not all the revivalist movements challenged the established churches; some 
remained within them. Still, revivalism not only contributed towards strengthen- 
ing religious life in general, but also towards notions that more liberal legal 
frameworks for religious practice were desirable. However, Mormonism was 
widely considered to be too alien and too remote from mainstream Lutheranism 
to be accepted as a legitimate revivalist movement. 

Even though the Mormon missionaries first arrived in Scandinavia in 1850, 
the public had not been oblivious to their existence. Newspaper reports com- 
mented on the phenomenon, and the events related to the origins and growth 
of Mormonism. In addition, Scandinavian emigrants had come into contact 
with Mormons, and some had also converted. Clearly, reference to these matters 
must have been reported in letters sent back to family and friends. The main 
sources for these early depictions of Mormons in Scandinavia were reprints 
from American papers and tracts, and thus it is no surprise that the image con- 
veyed was similar to that constructed in America. But accounts of Mormonism 
with Scandinavians as first-hand sources also depicted similarly derogatory im- 
ages. A few months before the news of the prophet Joseph Smith's death, Mor- 
genbladet published a letter from a Norwegian emigrant.!? In order to discourage 
other Norwegians from emigrating, the letter, written in Milwaukee and dated 
January 1844, described America's numerous ills. One of these was Mormonism, 
“the most miserable sect imaginable” and an abominable and ridiculous religion 
that had lured Norwegian emigrants into its fold. 

The same concern was conveyed by Johannes W. C. Dietrichson (1815 — 1883). 
He was a Norwegian pastor travelling among Norwegian emigrants in America in 
the period 1844-1850.” In Fox River, Illinois, Dietrichson came upon a commu- 
nity with many Norwegian-born Mormon converts. He described a bewildered 
society marked by devilment and lunacy caused by Mormonism. Dietrichson ex- 
plained that he confronted local Mormon leaders and their “false teachings," de- 
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picting the local Elders as furious and irrational.*° The book elaborated exten- 
sively on Mormonism because, as he wrote, many Norwegians had converted 
and there were plans to send Mormon missionaries to Norway. After a presenta- 
tion of Mormon history and its teachings, Dietrichson wrote: “This is what I have 
heard about this second Mahumed's false teachings, which have duped so 
many.”* 

Despite Dietrichson's theological background, his portrayal of Mormonism 
was not framed solely within a religious discourse. Rather, Mormonism was sim- 
ply dismissed as a fraud and its adherents as deluded. There was nothing so in- 
sane, he continued, that fallen human souls could not be fooled into. With his 
mysterious, solemn talk, Smith was portrayed as a person with the ability to be- 
guile gullible, ignorant people into believing lies in “powerful delusions.”” 
Though Smith was described as a cynical fraud with ambitious political plans, 
the zeal of the Elders in the local community was explained in terms that sound- 
ed medical. Their incoherent talk was a result of a “spirit of confusion," exempli- 
fied by speaking in tongues performed with terrible grimaces and trembling of 
lips, and Mormon practices were described as "craziness." In his discussions 
of Mormonism, Dietrichson did not perceive the new religion as being in con- 
frontation to or conflict with the theology of the dominant Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, but rather as a hoax that exploited impressionable souls for some devi- 
ous, non-religious purpose. 

Mormonism’s transformation from being an occidental abstraction to a do- 
mestic *problem" did not change the hegemonic descriptions of Mormonism 
in Scandinavia, though the discourse of Mormonism was more often than not 
also framed within religious terms. 

Within a year after the arrival of missionaries, the alarm had spread to cler- 
ical and secular authorities in a series of Norwegian coastal towns, from Bergen 
to Fredrikstad. This soon resulted in imprisonment and convictions for unlawful 
religious activity.? The missioning soon became a *Mormon problem" that 
would have to be dealt with by central political authorities. The threat that the 
Mormon missionaries were seen to represent would have to be opposed. This 
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A DESPERATE ATTEMPT TO SCLVE THE MORMON QUESTION 
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Figure 5.1: “A Desperate Attempt to Solve the Mormon Question.” How four American cartoo- 
nists envisioned the life of Mormons and the “Mormon Question.” Both the oriental harem and 
the octopus with the many far-reaching tentacles were common representation of Mormons. 
Illustrations by Bernhard Gillam (1856 —1896), Frederick Burr Opper (1857-1937), Joseph Fer- 
dinand Keppler (1838-1894) and Friedrich Graetz (1840 — 1913). Cartoon from Puck (13 February, 
1884). 


danger was in part portrayed as religious due to their “false” religion, which was 
driving Norwegians away from the Evangelical Lutheran “truth” and towards spi- 
ritual damnation. The shepherds of the Lutheran clergy had religious charge of 
their flock. Those who were converted to Mormonism were viewed as naive and 
errant victims, and as lambs vulnerable to beasts of prey dressed in sheep’s 
clothing. The Mormon religion was, however, first and foremost depicted as a 
fraud in which religious feelings, ceremonies, and modes of expression were 
abused to achieve other, more worldly aims.” 

The Mormons were, therefore, publicly depicted — including in numerous 
pamphlets, books, and administrative writings — not only as the emissaries of 
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the devil and as a danger to religion, but even more as a moral and political 
peril. Although many missionaries were Scandinavian emigrants who were re- 
turning as Mormons, they were often associated with Jews, Muslims, Jesuits 
and communists. In this way, notions about these groups in Norwegian society 
were also mobilised and projected onto Mormons. Deceptive intentions, theocrat- 
ic despotism, political disloyalty and the undermining of the state — as well as 
the immoral carnality of the Orient — were stereotyped traits that this orientali- 
sation also attributed to the Mormons. 

By the close of 1853, several branches of the Norwegian government and its 
institutions were forced to come to a decision on the religious practices of the 
Mormons. This applied to both clerical and secular authorities at the local, re- 
gional and central levels, and drew in the government, the Supreme Court and 
the university. 

In Denmark, the activities of the missionaries not only triggered outrage and 
anti-Mormon agitation in the public sphere, but also contributed to discussions 
about how the Constitution's wording on religious freedom ought to be under- 
stood. After 1849, a lack of civil legislation on the practice of religious freedom 
created space for a variety of interpretations and differing local practices by the 
police and authorities — at the national level too, for that matter. A private bill on 
religious freedom, related particularly to the marriage contract, was raised in the 
first parliamentary assembly of 1850 and came up for debate at the end of the 
year.” It aroused widespread comment. In Aalborg, this was mobilised by the 
sending of a letter of protest to the Folketing (the second chamber of parliament) 
demanding a provisional rejection or postponement of the bill precisely on the 
grounds of the recent Mormon activity in the city.” The bill also motivated the 
Bishop of Zealand, Jacob Peter Mynster, to publish a discursive pamphlet on 
the Constitution’s provisions towards religious freedom.” 

He argued that as long as no law was adopted to regulate freedom of reli- 
gion, older provisions regulating rights and obligations within the religious 
sphere (such as marriage) were still to be regarded as valid.”* The bishop was 
of the opinion that marriage, in particular, was an especially vital foundation 
for the preservation of society’s order and morality. 
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The inclination of various sects to introduce “loose, even licentious, princi- 
ples" made it doubly necessary to exercise vigilance here. Freedom of religion 
could be restricted so that no religious movement would threaten the peace 
and security of the state. He considered Catholicism as a particular danger 
here. It had renewed its *State of war" against Danish society and was backed 
by a “mighty Hierarchy, widespread in innumerable branches, of the powerful 
and tireless influence of Jesuitism [...] "7? Mynster, however, harboured less fear 
about Catholicism’s ability to capture Danish hearts. On the other hand he called 
attention to Mormonism, which *has recently sent emissaries to the Country." On 
the basis of articles in Tidskrift for Svenska Kyrkan [Journal of the Swedish 
Church], he portrayed Mormonism as a fraudulent religion, a secular political 
project sustained by military forces and violent “Danites” displaying blind obe- 
dience to their leaders, and especially to the commands of the prophet.?? 

The ways in which the arrival of Mormonism truly put an understanding of 
Danish religious freedom at risk were revealed three years after Mynster's pam- 
phlet. At that time, and under pressure from the clergy of the state church, the 
parliament (Rigsdagen) began discussing draft legislation aimed at banning 
Mormonism in Denmark.’ 

Absolutely key to the assessment of Mormonism in all Scandinavian coun- 
tries were conceptions of Mormonism and its leaders drawn from the religion's 
history in the United States, and the conflict taking place between the Mormon 
religious community and secular US authorities. 


The American context 


The Mormon religion originated in the state of New York in the 1820s, a period 
when this particular region was characterised by powerful religious revivals of a 
charismatic nature.” The religion's founder, Joseph Smith (1805 - 1844), claimed 
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that following a revelation he was guided to buried golden plates bearing in- 
scriptions. In the Mormon narrative, he is portrayed as a prophet who, with di- 
vine help, was able to decode the legends. This became the sacred Book of Mor- 
mon. It tells the tale of an Israeli people who abandoned the Middle East and 
settled in America around 600 BCE. There, the group split into two nations 
that soon came into conflict — and in the end more or less obliterated one anoth- 
er. After the crucifixion, Jesus revealed himself among these American Israelites. 
The last military leader of one of the groups, by the name of Mormon, was given 
the responsibility of preserving history, and this would go on to be completed by 
his son Moroni. The golden plates that Smith is reported to have found were said 
to have been written by these two. 

In 1830, following alleged divine instruction and on the basis of the Book of 
Mormon, Smith formed the religious community The Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints. Central to the theology was a rejection of the Holy Trinity, 
since Mormons considered God, Jesus, and the Holy Spirit to be separate entities. 
The first two were also regarded as physical beings, and like them, all human 
beings had the potential to become like God, a religious advancement especially 
possible for devotees who had gathered in Zion. Mormonism rejects sacraments 
that are crucial to several Christian faiths, not least in the state church. A prom- 
inent example is the christening of children. In addition to giving the Book of 
Mormon equal status to the Bible, the doctrine encouraged continual revelation. 
First Smith and later his successors as prophets regularly claimed to have re- 
ceived divine revelations that granted revisions and adaptations to the religion's 
doctrines and tenets a religious authority. 

Joseph Smith first established a community in Kirtland in the US state of 
Ohio, but identified Jackson County in Missouri as a future Zion and the site 
of Jesus's coming. Mormon communities were in part based along the principles 
of communalism, and were able to acquire control over significant local property 
and resources.? Soon confrontations arose between the Mormons and their non- 
Mormon neighbours. Some of these altercations were also violent. They were 
partly triggered by religious conflicts, but also by fear of Mormon communities' 
political and economic power.?* Chief grievances were allegations that the Mor- 
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mons formed segregated and exclusive theocratic communities. Many non-Mor- 
mons perceived that they were being driven away by the growing Mormon com- 
munities, which they claimed displayed loyalty to their religious leaders before 
the secular authorities, and which bolstered their political and economic 
strength militarily by means of an armed brigade. 

Smith's contention that the Mormons would inherit Missouri after the return 
of Jesus provoked the state's landowners, as did the Mormons' intense opposi- 
tion to slavery. Communities of this religious group could economically dominate 
local markets. The Mormons were viewed as politically coordinated, as a mono- 
lithic electorate capable of taking over a position of political leadership at the 
local and regional level. In 1844, Joseph Smith even stood as presidential candi- 
date. 

A direct, armed conflict with Missouri state authorities prompted the state 
governor to issue an “extermination order." This purge led to the Mormons estab- 
lishing a new centre with theocratic ambitions in the city of Nauvoo, Illinois. 
Here history repeated itself, and this time clashes with neighbouring communi- 
ties resulted in Smith being killed in prison by a mob in 1844. This occurred after 
he was arrested for destroying a printing press that was publishing stories of po- 
lygamy among Mormon leaders.” 

Brigham Young (1801-1877), Smith's successor as prophet and the new reli- 
gious leader of the Mormons, spearheaded an exodus to the west. In 1847, the 
Mormons settled in the desert west of the Rocky Mountains, at that time formally 
part of Mexico. As a result of the warfare between the United States and its 
southern neighbour, this area became part of the United States, organised as 
the territory of Utah in 1850, and Brigham Young became its first governor. 
Fresh and prolonged confrontations were triggered by federal attempts to incor- 
porate the territory politically and legally more closely into the Union. In 1852, 
the Mormon Church of Utah confirmed that polygamy was an official doctrine, 
dramatically exacerbating the relationship between the federal government 
and Mormon-controlled Utah. 

In 1856, the Republican Party declared slavery and polygamy as "the twin 
relics of barbarism," putting the fight against both at the top of the agenda. 
An armed conflict broke out between Mormon-controlled Utah and the federal 
government in 1857-58, becoming known as “The Utah War” and “The Mormon 
War." A significant proportion of the US Army was sent west, and federal forces 
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Figure 5.2: “Last Public Address Of Lieutenant General Joseph Smith,” painting by John Hafen 
(1856-1910), 1888. Smith was not only portrayed as a religious prophet, but also as a political 
leader commanding his own Militia (the Nauvoo Legion). John Hafen was a Mormon and the 

painting is an example of how this was also the understanding among Mormons. As a result of a 
federal order, the Nauvoo Legion was dissolved in 1887, the year before Hafen painted the motif. 


occupied the territory. Although Young was subsequently replaced as governor, 
tensions and stark antagonisms remained an essential element in the relation- 
ship between Utah and the federal government. 

It was only when the Church in Salt Lake City officially departed from polyg- 
amy as a doctrine in 1890 that granting Utah the status of a state came up for 
consideration. This change in doctrine occurred after the United States Supreme 
Court confirmed the legality of making polygamy a federal crime. It was further- 
more decided that polygamists could be deprived of such political rights as the 
right to vote and eligibility for public office and jury service. To avoid having to 
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prove that marriage had taken place, concubinage (cohabitation) was also pro- 
hibited.*° This initiated a legal offensive against polygamists and Mormon lead- 
ers, and was vital for the adoption of federal authority and legislation in Utah. 


Anti-Mormon representations in the United States 


American society was characterised by religious pluralism, yet was completely 
dominated by Protestant confessionalism. Although the regime of the state 
church was abolished in all states at the beginning of the 1830s, Christian values 
and Christian morality formed the basis for the state's policy making. Unwel- 
come religions — especially non-Protestant ones — were obstructed in a variety 
of ways. This long applied to Catholicism, and from the 1830s to Mormonism 
as well.” 

The obstruction of religious communities in the United States in the 19th 
century was not unproblematic (see Chapter 2). As a consequence of pluralism, 
the emphasis on religious freedom was a necessary factor in the building of an 
American nation, and the authorities were protective of religious freedom as a 
concept.?? It therefore became important to shape an image of the United States 
as a land of religious freedom. The battle against non-Protestants could be legiti- 
mised as nativism — the favouring and protection of peoples and cultures that 
were perceived as particularly American, which in practice would mean white 
Protestants.” This also had implications for the way the Mormon religion was 
portrayed in the majority society. 

During the 19th century, typical descriptions of Mormonism went through a 
variety of phases. In its early decades it was often portrayed as a religious decep- 
tion, and its founders as religious frauds. As such, Mormonism was not recog- 
nised as an authentic religion. Throughout the second half of the 19th century 
it was regarded as a religion, but construed as a strange sect that put emphasis 
on norms and values that could be labelled as un-American and un-Christian.^? 
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In a seminal work on Mormon representations, the American literary scholar 
and religious historian Terryl Givens has concluded that an American investment 
in the notion of religious freedom had a major impact on how the Mormons 
could be portrayed. Since the exercise of religious oppression was illegitimate, 
a non-religious discourse had to be grounded in a Protestant defence against 
an emergent non-Protestant religion. The persecution of Mormonism, therefore, 
had to be removed from the sphere of religion and secularised.*' Instead of por- 
traying the *Mormon peril" as religious, it was depicted as a threat to the insti- 
tutions and core societal values of America. This led to Mormons being represent- 
ed as fanatical and as a socio-political danger, and consequently oppression and 
persecution could be justified rather as legitimate controls on a danger threaten- 
ing the upheaval of society, and not as sanctimonious hypocrisy and opposition 
to a deviant religion. In the abundant research literature on anti-Mormonism in 
the United States, it is these very interpretations that are consistently put to 
use. ^? 

Mormon self-representations undoubtedly contributed towards alienation, 
particularly by way of its active association to Judaism. Theologically, visions 
of a Zion, a future gathering place for righteous devotees, were crucial. After 
the migration to Utah in the late 1840s, exodus also became part of the Mormon 
self-narrative.“? The narrative of being a chosen group with its own covenant 
with God, the use of the term gentiles to refer to individuals outside the religion 
- a practice with clear Jewish parallels — as well as deliberate segregation from 
the non-Mormon environment, all helped create a kind of Jewish and Old Testa- 
ment self-image and a connection to an ancient culture of the Orient. The doc- 
trine of polygamy, of course, had the same effect. 
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This association with the Orient quickly led to a link between Mormonism 
and Islam. Such orientalisation was activated early and often, and was undoubt- 
edly effective.^^ In the United States at that time, as in Europe, Islam was seen as 
a kind of archetype of political tyranny that concealed its intentions behind a 
veil of religious piety.“ The parallels that could be drawn between Mormonism 
and Islam were therefore seductive. Both were understood as theocratic projects 
in which religious conversion was fanatically fought for by the sword, and both 
were also understood as religious deceptions based on sensualism and moral de- 
bauchery in the form of polygamy, the latter embodied in the sultan's harem. 
And, as with Islam, Mormonism was conceived of as a hierarchical organisation 
with violent tendencies, politically and militarily led by a self-proclaimed and 
despotic prophet. As early as the 1830s, Smith, and then Brigham Young, was 
therefore often referred to as the Mohammed of the West — or “Yankee Mahomet” 
- and Mormons as American Mohammedans.^* 

Both Islam and Mormonism were viewed at the time as barbaric ways of or- 
ganising society, and were associated with societies more "primitive" than that 
of America." Particularly after the mid-1800s, this developed into a quasi-ethni- 
cisation of Mormons, where their physiognomy was illustrated with clear paral- 
lels to traditional depictions of Jews and Orientals.** Since Mormonism was por- 
trayed as un-American and ethnically associated with the Orient, the fight 
against it could be legitimised as patriotism and the protection of the values 
of the republic. The Mormons have this outsiderness, this notion of being a na- 
tion both peculiar and foreign — sometimes perceived as being on the outside of, 
and at other times as a menacing syndicate within the greater nation — in com- 
mon with Jews in Europe both before and during the period of Jewish emancipa- 
tion from the 1780s. For both groups, this was also a vital part of their own self- 
identification and a strategy to preserve their identity and religious beliefs and 
practices towards a majority society. 

The political perception of the threat was to a certain extent material. Espe- 
cially in local communities — before the migration to the west — there were fears 
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Figure 5.3: The Edmunds Act was passed in 1882, named after senator George F. Edmunds 
(1828 - 1919) who introduced the bill. As a result, polygamy (including common-law cohabita- 
tion), was declared a federal crime. In addition, polygamists were disenfranchised and con- 
sequently disqualified as active citizens. In this cartoon, the bill — personified in the figure of 
Edmunds - is associated with a medieval crusade against an oriental foe. The headgear has the 
inscription “Mormon Bluebeard.” Bluebeard was a mythical figure from a 17th-century French 
fairy-tale, portrayed as a ruthless and brutal beast molesting and killing captured women. Front 
page cartoon from the satirical journal The Judge (9 January, 1886). 


that Mormons would seize power in established political institutions and rule 
them according to theocratic ideals in which non-Mormons would be suppressed 
or displaced. By assigning utopian and communalist associations to Mormon 
communities, they were contrasted in economic and political terms with the 
American emphasis on individualism, economic liberalism, private capitalism, 
and private property rights. This enabled notions of communist ideologies in di- 
rect conflict with the spirit of the Constitution. 

In addition, there was a fear that the institution of the American family 
would disintegrate as a result of the spread of “Mormon morality." This fear 
was only intensified after the establishment of Mormon hegemony in Utah. 
Here, of course, the doctrine of polygamy was most important, since Christian 
monogamy was widely recognised and held up as a fundamental social institu- 
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tion.^? Polygamy therefore became the crux of the conflict between Utah and the 
federal government all the way up until the church itself departed from the doc- 
trine in 1890. 

When the first Mormon missionaries arrived in the European continent and 
Scandinavia around 1850, they found that their reputations had preceded them. 
In the 1830s and increasingly throughout the 1840s, American descriptions of 
Mormons were disseminated in European media. To begin with the phenomenon 
was viewed with astonishment, as exotic tales from the Wild West. It was only 
when abstract Mormons turned into actual missionaries that prejudicial descrip- 
tions came to dominate. The European discourse on the Mormons from then on 
built on the many anti-Mormon representations already introduced by the Amer- 
ican press.?? Until far into the 1900s, the dominant notions of Mormons in Eu- 
rope were a transnational, North Atlantic commonality, even though policies to- 
wards them varied somewhat.** 


Are Mormons Christian? 


A central question in Norway after 1851 was whether Mormons could demand 
protection under the Dissenter Act passed in 1845. Its opening paragraph gave 
Christians the right to free public religious practice within the “Bounds of the 
Law and Decency,” and the right to form their own congregations.? When the 
missionaries applied for permission to hold religious meetings, and eventually 
to form communities, there were therefore two central criteria they had to fulfil: 
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They had to be perceived as Christian, and they had to practise their faith in a 
morally acceptable way. There were divided opinions on the first question, 
even though the Mormons themselves had a clear Christian identity. When it 
came to morality, there was a broad understanding that this was not only detri- 
mental, but a direct menace to society. 

When, in 1852, the Ministry of Church Affairs was consulted as to whether 
the Mormons would be able to carry on their missionary activities unhindered, 
it sought advice from the Faculty of Theology at the country’s only university. 
Were the Mormons Christian? The faculty was of the opinion that the law 
ought to be interpreted broadly and did not believe that the Mormon doctrine in- 
fringed the “Bounds of Decency and the Law.” Minister of Church Affairs Hans 
Riddervold (1795 — 1876) was sceptical since the faculty had based its assessment 
primarily on the Book of Mormon and not the revelations that Smith later claim- 
ed to have received. The ministry therefore requested a revised opinion, address- 
ing the country’s bishops at the same time. The faculty again arrived at the same 
conclusion, though it emphasised that Mormonism was “an obvious Offspring of 
the Spirit of Falsehood,” and that among those who declared themselves Chris- 
tians, the doctrine stood farthest from the truth.> 

A majority of bishops, three out of five, also took a similar stance, arguing 
that Mormons should be allowed to practise their religion on the basis of the Dis- 
senter Act. Foremost among the minority was the former champion of religious 
freedom, Bishop of Oslo Jens Arup. He placed emphasis on the Mormons’ diver- 
gent historical foundations, and that they therefore not only attached impor- 
tance to a different sacred text than Christians did, but also believed in continual 
prophetic revelations. The following year Riddervold sided with the minority of 
the bishops, being of the opinion that Mormon theology deviated so fundamen- 
tally from that of the Evangelical Lutherans that Mormons could not be accepted 
as Christians, and therefore could not assume the protections of the Dissenter 
Act. 

One specific case in 1853 led to the Supreme Court having to take a position 
as well. While the Faculty of Theology used legal arguments for the inclusion of 
Mormons - such as the law’s preliminary work and alleged broad intent, and its 
subsequent enforcement — the Supreme Court came to the opposite conclusion 
based on theological arguments. Where the lower courts of law had based 
their arguments on Mormonism having a Christian core and concluded that it 
should therefore be permitted, the Supreme Court employed Bishop Arup’s 
and the Ministry of Church Affairs’ views in its discussion of Mormon theology. 
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They concluded that the Mormons could not be considered Christians, and were 
not therefore protected by the Dissenter Act.” The Supreme Court therefore con- 
firmed that the imposition of fines on Mormon missionaries for illegal religious 
activities was permissible — and consequently in accordance with Norwegian 
law. 

The Norwegian authorities' lack of recognition of the Mormons was thereby 
primarily rooted in theological argument. It was as non-Christians, and not as a 
societal threat, that they could not be given legal approval. Throughout the pe- 
riod up to the mid-20th century, it was the Supreme Court's conclusion that laid 
the formal grounds for the refusal to recognise them as an approved religious 
community in Norway. 

Yet, denying a religious group the right to practise their religion publicly was 
not without controversy. Christian-liberal views remained firm, and for many 
within and beyond the church there was little desire to combat religious threats 
with any weapon other than the spiritual. Thus, in Norway - as in the United 
States — it was far more legitimate, and far less controversial, to fight an unfami- 
liar religion by holding up its practitioners as political agitators and as represen- 
tatives of a morality that presented a social peril. This was certainly the case in 
Norway until well into the 20th century. 


*extremely dangerous for the State and civil Society" 


Ever since their arrival in Scandinavia, the Mormons had attracted a great deal of 
attention in the public space. Although there were those who demurred, in the 
main this kind of attention promoted anti-Mormon opinions. They were attacked 
on theological grounds and not least branded as non-Christian. Central to the 
rhetoric against them, however, were assertions that they were not only religious- 
ly strays who had misinterpreted the Bible (just as the Quakers, for example, 
were portrayed), but also that they were deliberately camouflaging a politically 
motivated deceit in trustworthy religious expression. 

The notion that the Mormon Church had designs on theocracy seemed to 
have been prevalent in Scandinavia from the very beginning. We have seen the 
Norwegian pastor Johannes Dietrichson conveying this to a Norwegian audience 
as early as the mid-1840s. In the Swedish church periodical (Tidskrift for Svenska 
Kyrkan) to which Danish bishop Jacob Peter Mynster referred as he warned 
against Mormonism, Mormon communities were said in 1850 to be “military des- 
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potism" and akin to a “religious empire", with the prophet as “the Mahomet of 
the West.”” In Bergen, pastor Sven Borchmann Hersleb Walnum (1816 - 1889) 
was alarmed by the first Mormon missionaries. He warned against them in 
Søndagsblad for Lutherske Christne in 1852, and published his concerns in 
book form later that year? He, too, characterised Mormon society as a “Papacy 
in its very worst Form.”” He found evidence of this by quoting a letter federal 
officials in Utah had sent to the US president the year before. 

In it they stated that they would be forced to leave office due to acts of law- 
lessness and the hostile atmosphere that Governor Brigham Young had channel- 
led towards them. The Mormon Church, they continued, *overshadows and su- 
pervises its Members' Opinions, Actions, Property, and yes! even their Lives." 
The Church had assumed legislative and judicial authority over the territory 
and had established and commanded its own armed forces.?? It took control of 
and sold public land, levied tithes and taxes on its inhabitants, and put its 
own currency into circulation — and spearheading all of this was the prophet. 

Such descriptions were followed up in a series of newspaper and journal ar- 
ticles throughout the winter of 1852—1853.” The weekly magazine For Fattig og 
Riig was published in great numbers by the priest and educator Honoratius Hal- 
ling (1819 — 1886). It was subtitled *A Sunday Magazine for Edifying Entertain- 
ment" and aimed specifically at the common people. In the autumn of 1852, Hal- 
ling explained to his readers that the Mormon Church was “a most highly 
developed Priesthood" that tyrannised its subjects in matters both spiritual 
and worldly, its goal being to establish *an earthly kingdom of Christ with 
great plans for world domination," one in which power would be concentrated 
in the “Hands of the despotic Prophet.”©° 

In the spring of 1852, several Norwegian newspapers also announced that 
revolution had erupted in the *Mormon State of Utah." The Mormons had not 
only armed and fortified themselves; they had also issued a declaration of inde- 
pendence in which they proclaimed that they would form an independent repub- 
lic. The report continued with a description of the antagonisms between the Mor- 
mons and the federal authorities, and not least of how the religious minority's 
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allegedly hateful disposition towards secular authorities: “The Citizens unreserv- 
edly express their Hatred of the Union Government and take Measures to oppose 
the Interference of any external Authority.”* Norwegian newspaper readers must 
have had a clear conception of political ambitions towards theocracy among the 
Mormons. 

The Danish-Norwegian agronomist Caspar Holten Jensenius (1821-1902) 
was actively involved in the fight against Mormonism, and in 1855 he published 
a cautionary pamphlet that was embraced by the clerical order. In it he present- 
ed the missionary activity of the Mormons as a political project to recruit subjects 
to the Mormon state. The objective was to lure people over to Utah so that the 
Mormon state could “grow strong in worldly Power and Dominion.”* For Jense- 
nius, therefore, the Mormons were first and foremost politically dangerous to the 
American state, not that of Norway. Similar writings warning against Mormonism 
were published in neighbouring countries. A Danish example is Emil Christiani's 
(1817-1901) En liden Modgift mod Mormonernes falske Lærdomme, til Brug for 
Menigmand [A Little Antidote to the False Teachings of the Mormons, for Use 
by the Common Man], published in Randers in 1857. This was an extended ver- 
sion of the warnings he had conveyed in Randers Avis. In addition to questioning 
the theology of Mormonism, he branded the denomination a political project 
motivated by financial gain, but camouflaged in the “Skin of Piety."9 

Such descriptions of the Mormon Church's theocratic aspirations were built 
upon American depictions of the faith community. In itself it is no surprise that 
such sensational narratives found their way, through articles, contributions and 
pamphlets, into the Scandinavian press. In that respect the exotic representa- 
tions of the American Mormon cause in the preceding couple of decades pre- 
pared the ground well. 

Nevertheless, these were notions whose impact was felt far beyond con- 
cerned and literate individuals. It became a description of a reality that was 
also accepted by actors with great influence over the shaping of Norwegian reli- 
gious policy. This included, among others, the Faculty of Theology in its state- 
ment to the Ministry of Church Affairs in the autumn of 1852. Here, the faculty 
vouched for the description of the Mormon Church's political ambitions: 
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Another Question is whether or not Mormonism, quite apart from its great religious Delu- 
sion and Peril, contains in its Principles and its Inclination what may prove to be extremely 
dangerous to the State and civil Society as such. To this end, the Faculty must express that 
according to the information it has been able to acquire about the Sect, and according to its 
Fate in the North American States — where, as is well known, the Freedom of Religion pre- 
vails to its fullest extent — it is assumed that its Inclination is similar to that of the Anabap- 
tists in the Reformation era: the establishment of a hierarchical, clerical-secular Kingdom, a 
State within the State; just as the Book of Mormon would appear to be fictitious, indeed the 
Party in its Entirety can be said to have been founded to this End. It is thus probably ex- 
cessive to indicate that they will merely keep their Promise and follow their Doctrine of 
Obedience to the Authorities, until that time they have acquired Power to such an Extent 
that they venture to cast off the mask of Humility and Submissiveness that they teach. 
In addition, it is hardly without Reason that the Sect is accused of acclaiming the Permis- 
sibility of Polygamy. On the whole, the Character of this Sect is considered to be of such a 
Nature that one can put scant Trust in what it promises and assures.™ 


Among the professors of theology there was thus little doubt that the Mormons 
had both the ambition and potential to become a socially subversive state within 
the state. In modern-day terminology, that made the Mormons into suspect fifth 
columnists. 

In his statement, the Bishop of Oslo also raised the politically dangerous as- 
pects of the Mormons. Although no teachings had yet been proposed in Scandi- 
navia to contradict the Christian “concept of decency,” experiences gleaned from 
the United States were worrisome. If not all that was said about the religious 
community was untrue, the members there behaved in a quite different manner 
than they did in Europe. In America, the bishop explained, they defied both law 
and authority and exhibited “a great deal of immorality,” especially with regard 
to matrimony and the Sixth Commandment's instruction not to break the cove- 
nant of marriage.® 

The Ministry of Church Affairs fully endorsed these allegations of the Mor- 
mons’ “reprehensible Tendencies” for the society of the state, drawing evidence 
for this from recent history - that is, the American conflict between Mormon and 
non-Mormon communities.® In this way, representations of Mormon morality 
were activated with associations to indecency and prurience, and thus also as 
a corrupting poison crumbling the Christian-moral foundation of the state. The 
Mormons' social morals were therefore branded as a social peril and an erosion 
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of the state. It was not without reason that Caspar Jensenius introduced his anti- 
Mormon pamphlet with a portrait of Joseph Smith and the morally damning sub- 
title: *He called himself the Prophet of Jehovah and was a Libertine. He preached 
Virtue and mocked God.” 

Like the Faculty of Theology, the Ministry of Church Affairs doubted the hon- 
esty of the Mormons when they submitted their teachings. This was particularly 
true on the issue of whether polygamy was a doctrine or not. The parallels to the 
scepticism of certain authorities and the majority community towards the cred- 
ibility of the Jews during the era of emancipation are striking. Jews were also ac- 
cused of speaking with a forked tongue, and suspicions were directed at their 
declarations of loyalty to the state and dissociation from certain interpretations 
of the Talmud in particular. Later we will see that as late as the 1950s this doubt- 
lessly also applied to Jesuits. 


Communism and sibling of Islam? 


Associations to Mohammad and Islam were essential tools in substantiating the 
images of Mormonism as a theocracy. In the mid-1800s, Scandinavian societies, 
just as in the United States, must have had widespread and highly explicit no- 
tions of Islam as an instrument for despotic hierocracy. Many of the anti-Mormon 
representations not only activated associations to Islam, but linked the two reli- 
gions closely by way of comparisons that were, in part, systematic. 

In the series of articles on Mormons in For Fattig og Riig in 1852, Smith was 
compared several times with Mohammad, as the Swedish Tidskrift for Svenska 
Kyrkan had also done a couple of years earlier. This was no coincidence, ex- 
plained the periodical, because it believed the similarity to be striking. Both 
Smith and Mohammad had an incredible craving for the fantastic, both had 
founded religions after assertions of revelation, both “stole” from the Bible, 
both combined spiritual and worldly power, both “loved Polygamy” and prom- 
ised their followers a carnal paradise, and both *would spread their Doctrines 
by Fire and Sword.”® The series of articles was taken from Frederik Hammerich’s 
(1809 - 1877) Danish pamphlet from the same year (Kort Udsigt over Mormon- 
ernes Historie og Lærdømme [Brief Overview of the History and Teachings of 
the Mormons]), published by Foreningen for Luthersk Folkeoplysning [the Lu- 
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theran Association for Public Education]. The year before, another Danish priest, 
Ludvig Daniel Hass (1808 —1881), had written similar things and called Mormon- 
ism “America’s Muhammadanism."9 This linking of Mormonism and Islam was 
thus widespread throughout Scandinavia. 

Comparisons between Mormonism and Islam helped towards making the 
threat palpable — and perhaps more terrifying. It not only contributed, therefore, 
towards legitimising restrictions upon and monitoring of Mormon activities, but 
also demands to ban them. There were several such cautionary submissions dur- 
ing the winter of 1852-1853. Mormons ought not be allowed to set foot on Nor- 
wegian soil, a contributor to Morgenbladet asserted in the new year of 1853. This 
was in part due to their religious peril and in part to their “political Plans.” There 
was no doubt, he contended, that the Mormons “in Similarity with the Moham- 
medans of the seventh, eighth, and ninth Centuries, use their Religion as an In- 
strument of Politics, and seem in our Times to possess the same youthful Power 
of Propagation as during the days of the Arabian Caliphs."" The contributor 
from the introduction to this chapter also mobilised a fear of the danger of 
Islam: “Whatever has happened in the South can happen in the North, whatever 
Islam accomplished yonder, its closely related Sibling, Mormon, can accomplish 
here." 

Such comparisons were less widespread among government officials, but 
could also be found there. In his legal opinion as the Supreme Court was consid- 
ering whether the Mormons were Christians in 1853, Frederik Platou (1811— 1891) 
posited that the Mormons' doctrines and dogmas were as far removed from 
Christianity as those of the Mohammedans.” In his pastoral letter to the priests 
in Akershus diocese, Bishop Jens Arup concluded that Mormonism was a delu- 
sion related *on the one Hand with Communism, on the other with Muhamma- 
danism."^? 

During the 1850s, attempts were made to combat Mormonism by a variety of 
means. Imprisonment and legal measures were of little effect. The same can be 
said of the anti-Mormon warnings in newspapers, periodicals and books, pub- 
lished among others by associations founded specifically for the purpose of com- 
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bating Mormonism.” Lutheran priests and others — such as the agronomist Jen- 
senius and the educator Ole Vig (1824 — 1857) - had met Mormon missionaries for 
public and well-attended debates on several occasions. The missionaries had 
performed well in them, not least because they spoke in a simple and intelligible 
language while the men of the state church argued in theological and scientific 
terms.” Pastor Eilert Sundt (1817-1875) played a role in these debates in Norway, 
taking to task newspaper reports claiming that the Mormons had done poorly. On 
the contrary, Sundt spoke of them as skilled and shrewd in their rebuttals.”* For 
Sundt it was precisely the Mormon missionaries' house visits, and their ability to 
come into contact with the common people in everyday life in order to convey, in 
plain and simple language, their thoughts on sin and conversion, that was the 
most decisive reason behind their relative success." 

The arrival of the first missionaries to Scandinavia also took place shortly 
after 1848, the year of revolution, and - as the American historian Gerald Haslam 
has pointed out — for Norway's part, in the midst of the climax of the Thrane 
movement.” Along with several other individuals, Marcus Thrane had been ar- 
rested just in 1851, in the aftermath of the so-called Lilletinget - the movement's 
national assembly — which, the authorities feared, was an arena for revolution- 
ary activity and agitation. The first Norwegian labour movement clearly showed 
that many were receptive to ideas that confronted authority, not least when com- 
bined with demands for political, social and economic equality. In the 1850s, 
Mormon missionaries succeeded in making clear counter-representations and 
conveyed an image of Mormonism as communalist and egalitarian that obvious- 
ly achieved support in lower social strata. It helped reinforce the fear of the Mor- 
mons in leading social circles. 

Bishop Arup was not the first to link the Mormon peril to that of the commu- 
nists, or — more explicitly - the Thrane movement. Christian Birch Reichenwald 
(1814 — 1891) was county governor of Østfold and had to deal with Mormon chal- 
lenges early on. In a letter to the Ministry of Justice in 1852, he claimed that the 
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Mormons were “just as much ‘S@rflateners’ as they are, after all, thorough 
*Thranites.”””” In 1843, Ole Sørflaten (1803 — 1889) was sentenced to forced labour 
for preaching a religious creed that has been called libertinism, and that was 
said to have triggered ecstatic and sexual debauchery.? Arup himself explained 
in a visitation report to the Ministry of Church Affairs in 1855 that political aber- 
ration often went hand-in-hand with religious transgression, and continued: 
“There is no little Agreement between Communism and Mormonism; And it's 
no wonder, therefore, that this is attracting Adherents.”** 

In his pastoral letter four years later, he explained that it was difficult to 
combat “what creeps around in Hiding and in the Shadows,” and hinted that 
Mormonism and communism not only had common ideological roots, but that 
both practised secretive political intrigues. Communism, “this evil Seed” that 
had been introduced from abroad, found overly receptive soil in Norway.> 
This, according to Arup, was a sign of how much “Unwholesomeness and De- 
pravity" there was in the existing social order, but was also emblematic of the 
lack of religious enlightenment and divine presence in the hearts of the people. 

At the time, many felt that it was irrational that such religious “fanaticisms” 
were gaining a foothold, and therefore explained it in medical terms. In the same 
way that Quakers and Laestadians could be said to be victims of “enthusiasm” 
and other contemporary characteristics of what were called religious mental dis- 
orders, conversion to Mormonism could also be pathologised and thus explained 
away.? Pathologisation was associated with prevention against contagion and 
the need for treatment, and helped to politicise Mormonism as a societal prob- 
lem rather than a religious one. Such medical associations increased the under- 
standing that compulsory intervention might be both necessary and appropriate. 
The outbreak of cholera epidemics in Bergen in 1848 — 1849 and in Oslo in 1853 
and the legitimacy of coercive measures in this regard naturally gave the patho- 
logisation of religious aberrations, and the fight against them, increased rhetor- 
ical clout. 
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When the question of Mormon religious freedom was raised in Norway after 
the 1850s, references to theology in order to deny legal approval were mobilised 
to a lesser extent. The Supreme Court's opinion in 1853 had killed the issue. Por- 
trayals that associated the Mormons with Islam and communism were still intact 
and active. Now, however, particular emphasis was placed on Mormonism's 
threat to core moral values. Mormon morals were portrayed as socially disruptive 
and therefore an enemy of a civil-Christian social order. This rendered it out of 
the question to grant the Mormons exceptions to the Dissenter Act's requirement 
to be Christian, contrary to what the Jews were accorded in 1851. 


Immoral enemies of the social order 


The adoption of the Dissenter Act in Norway in 1845 put the relationship be- 
tween the state and the church back on the agenda. The same can be said of 
the Danish Constitution's introduction of the right to religious freedom, and 
the later Swedish dissenter laws of the 1860s and 1870s. This was a question 
of the Constitution of the state church and prospective self-governance, and in 
that sense, the scope of religious freedom. In Norway, one result of this was 
the Church Commission, which was appointed in 1859. Over the course of at 
least a decade, it addressed a number of issues concerning ecclesiastical reform. 
One centred on how non-Christians ought to be treated. These were primarily 
practical issues related to marriage, baptisms, funerals and schooling.** The 
presence of the Mormons had triggered the need to address this. Five of the com- 
mission's nine members were clergymen, and the work was led by the Bishop of 
Oslo, Jens Arup, who had previously conveyed clear views on Mormonism. By 
1862, the commission had concluded its recommendations on non-Christians. 
The Church Commission promoted the fundamental opinion that religious 
freedom could only encompass religious communities that did not defy the 
basic values on which society was founded. On the Mormons, the commission 
was explicit that their family policy posed one such material threat. Not only 
was polygamy illegal, but monogamy was “the primary condition for an orderly, 
decent Family life and a Child's healthy upbringing, and to preach Polygamy is 
therefore directly to attack one of the Cornerstones of Society.”*” Because Mor- 
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mons attacked "the moral Principles of the State, they undermine its very Foun- 
dations and thereby prove themselves Enemies of Society to the Extent that it is 
the Duty of the State to impede their spread with all its Might.”®° The commis- 
sion would therefore not recognise Mormonism or grant it any formal approval. 

The Mormon “peril” was thus considered a particular threat against social 
morality. This was presumably also an argument for which it was easier to garner 
support than the more prolix and fantastical portrayals of Mormon designs on 
theocracy. From the 1860s onwards, therefore, it was mainly moral objections 
that recurred in discussions on "the Mormon problem." A number of books 
and pamphlets, several of them written as testimonies of apostate women re- 
counting their escapes from Mormonism’s violence, were clear that Mormonism 
was not only a contaminant of social morality, but also that the missioning and 
emigration to Utah were organised with a view to enslaving the converts — both 
financially and sexually. 

In Archdeacon Peter Andreas Jensen's (1812-1867) Norwegian textbook, 
slightly older schoolchildren and their parents could read headmaster Volrath 
Vogt's history of the church. There it was written that not only was it a right, 
but also a duty, for a Mormon to take several wives — because only women mar- 
ried to Mormons could gain a share of paradise. And, the textbook continued, 
*The Mormon Paradise is, like that of the Mohammedans, full of carnal Pleas- 
ures.”” The book was controversial, but became central to the new schools es- 
tablished by the School Act of 1860, and it was issued in six major editions until 
1882.35 In its first decade alone, 250,000 copies of the book were printed and dis- 
tributed to schools.3 

When the Mormons' latest application to be allowed to practise was rejected 
in 1883, the majority of the Church Committee in the Storting similarly emphas- 
ised their teachings on marriage.?? The committee pointed to Mormon efforts to 
convince women in particular to emigrate to Utah "in order to be introduced 
there to Misery and Disgrace," and continued: *The teaching this religious soci- 
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Figure 5.4: “‘The Twin Relic of Barbarism.’ - The Wolves and the Lambs - Arrival of Scandinavian 
Converts in Charge of Mormon Missionaries, at Castle Garden, en Route for Salt Lake City," 
published in Frank Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper (15 December, 1883). The newspaper wrote: 
“Robust and accustomed to hardships and privations, with no ambition beyond the satisfaction 
of the demands of the physical nature, they are just the sort of recruits needed for the rein- 
forcement of the polygamous abomination." 


ety advocates is a straightforward Denial of the moral Foundation upon which 
the Society of the State is built, degrades the Dignity of Marriage, disrupts Family 
life and debases Women."?! For the majority of the committee there was no ques- 
tion of granting such a religious community the right to practise legally. To do so 
would be to legalise indecent and socially disruptive propaganda. 

There was extensive discussion surrounding the Mormons in the Storting. 
Chairman of the Church Committee, pastor, and later Minister of Church Affairs 
Jakob Sverdrup (1845-1899) stated that the Mormon doctrine was immoral, so- 
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cially destructive and impossible to “permit or tolerate in a civilised Country."?? 
Mormonism was “Carnality dressed as Religion," and society had the right to 
protect itself from “socially disruptive” forces that upheld “socially perilous” 
practices. That this was the case with the Mormons was, according to Sverdrup, 
widely acknowledged.” 

The conflict between Utah and the federal United States was also addressed. 
Even among those who were disposed towards lending legitimacy to the Mor- 
mons, there was little disagreement about the description of the American real- 
ity. Hagbard Berner (1839 - 1920), along with Ole Jacob Sparre (1831-1889), had 
tabled the proposal in the Storting on behalf of the Mormons. He stated that the 
federal conflict with Utah was not a question of religious antagonisms, but 
rather that “the Mormons, under their powerful Leader Brigham Young, estab- 
lished a genuine Church State, a worldly religious Community, a new papal 
State.””* However, these conflicts were typically American, and not least because 
the Gathering in Utah was of such importance to the Mormons that they would 
not pose a similar problem in Norway. Therefore, principles of religious freedom 
had to take precedence over aversions to a particular religion. 

When, in 1891, the Storting's Church Committee considered the Mormons' re- 
ligious freedom, a minority also raised moral objections to its polygamy. The mi- 
nority argued in liberal terms that the new Dissenter Act ought not to be restrict- 
ed to Christians, but should include anyone with “religious Views" diverging 
from those of the state church. The exception, however, was the Mormons, 
"for as long as they advocate Polygamy; Society cannot permit such a Party 
free religious Practice, but this is for moral, not religious Reasons.”” 

In the Church Commission's recommendation in 1862 — as later for the com- 
mittee majority in 1883 and the Church Committee's minority in 1891 — it was not 
the extent to which Mormon theology could be considered Christian or not that 
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was decisive, but the danger to social morality they perceived in the religious 
community through its teachings. 

It was not only the practice of polygamy that was punishable by Norwegian 
law; merely the preaching of a religious dogma of polygamy was intolerable and 
sufficient reason to deny legal approval. An example of how broadly such views 
were embraced is Søren Jaabæk (1814 — 1894). He himself was seen as anti-Chris- 
tian and godless by many in his day, but in the spirit of ecumenism he explained 
in 1874 that tolerated faiths “[can] certainly include Christians, Jews, Mohamma- 
dans and Followers of Confucius," but on the contrary the state could “not ap- 
prove of the morally corrupting Divine Doctrine, such as Jesuits [and] Mor- 
mons.” 

The protection of the traditional family as an institution was paramount to 
other matters, and stood in the way of the decriminalisation of Mormon religious 
practice. Consequently, there was great support for the idea that Christian core 
values constituted a fundamental system of norms for a civilised state, and 
that this legitimised restrictions on religious freedom.” Combating threats 
against the state's norms was not considered an infringement of religious free- 
dom, but an absolutely necessary and legitimate protection of the state. 

Images of immorality in Utah were circulated in a number of anti-Mormon 
pamphlets during these decades, both in Scandinavia and in other European 
countries. Both Julie Ingerge's Et Aar i Utah eller en Dames Reise til Mormonsta- 
den, hendes Ophold der og Flugt derfra [A Year in Utah, or a Woman's Journey to 
the Mormon State, her Stay and Escape from there] from 1868 and Andreas Mor- 
tensen's Fra mit Besøg blandt Mormonere [From My Visit Among the Mormons] 
from 1887 were popular portraits of Mormonism that emphasised immorality 
and social peril. Both were also examples of the church in Utah continuing to 
be represented as a secular, politico-economic and totalitarian despotism. 

Ingerge published her pamphlet following a lecture tour in Norway and Den- 
mark about the Mormons “odious Practice” in Utah, and it stood as testimony 
from one of the “errant” women. She describes her journey from Oslo to Utah, 
her stay there and how she eventually managed to escape from alleged slavery 
and indecency. The pamphlet was discussed in Norwegian newspapers when 
it was published, including with reference to a review that recommended it 
“as useful Reading for that Portion of the Population with which the Mormons 
seek especially to ingratiate themselves."?* As testimony, the pamphlet gained 
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noteworthy credibility at its time, and the reviewer thought it carried “the Mark 
of Truth" and provided a "faithful Picture of the disgraceful Treatment to which 
the Unfortunate are subject.” The author characterised the Mormons as “an or- 
ganised Gang as cunning as the Jesuits, whose entire Objective is to exploit and, 
most often, exterminate its prosperous Victims, as well as increase its Labour 
Force and its physical Strength by means of the weak-willed Beasts of Burden 
from the poorer Classes."?? 

The lure was a veil of religion that was thrown off when the victims were fi- 
nally introduced to “the glory of Zion," “or to put it correctly: they became the 
Rulers’ defenceless Slaves.”?°° She described Utah as a totalitarian state in 
which the priesthood held all the power and used every means to suppress op- 
position, including the use of death squads (“angels of death"). The Mormon 
community was portrayed as starkly segregated from the rest of American soci- 
ety, and antagonisms as being constructed by leading Mormons in order to rein- 
force the image of a chosen people in conflict with a satanic and hostile outside 
world. Therefore, a hatred of the outside world and everything that was not Mor- 
mon was also being deliberately stoked.!?! According to Ingerge, this attitude 
contributed to the act of killing non-Mormons not being considered murder, 
and that of stealing from non-Mormons was not theft, but rather a sacred “Bless- 
ing."!9? 

In this self-image, the Mormons had to triumph or cease to exist, she ex- 
plained. Unless the people were deceived, Brigham Young's dominion was 
doomed, “and even more vividly than for the Disciples of Loyola, the thought 
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‘that the End justifies every Means’ is vivid to them."!?? The fight against Mor- 
monism was no infringement of religious freedom, she continued, because 


a Sect in which Fornication, rampant Carnality at every Turn, Transgressions of every sa- 
cred Commandment, Deception, Theft, and Murder are the Agenda and Custom, cannot 
be called a Religious Community unless one would also call those who subscribe to evil 
Temptations Adherents of the Religion of Satan.’ 


Julie Ingerge's daughter also converted to Mormonism in Scandinavia, but died 
in Chicago in 1866 on her way to Utah, a message her mother received in San 
Francisco after her escape.'^ In the pamphlet she describes how struck with 
grief she was at the news, but that she also thanked God for “having been so 
merciful to spare the poor Child the Abominations and Sufferings of Mormonism, 
and in its stead prepared her for eternal Joy.”?°° 

Andreas Mortensen (1849 — 1904) was pastor to Norwegian seamen in New 
York. He paid a visit to Utah in the mid-1880s before returning to his homeland. 
The travelogue was published in Norway shortly thereafter. In it he began by 
comparing Mormonism to a leviathan *who has a Plethora of Tentacles several 
Fathoms long." The monster took cover among the mountains of Utah while 
“its immense Tentacles reach around the entire Earth, as thousands are drawn 
into its encircling Arms and held with a Grasp so firm that never again will 
there be Deliverance."'" This was a representation of Mormonism that was 
often visualised in American cartoon caricatures. 

Mortensen stated that the church in Utah had opened “the Floodgates to Car- 
nality" wide open with its doctrine of polygamy, a practice that destroyed wom- 
en's “finest and noblest Emotions” and which, in a Christian society, one other- 
wise only witnessed when “Heresy, Wickedness and the deadly Poison of the 
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World-Spirit" had been at work for a long time.!?? In addition to moral corrup- 
tion, he conveyed a picture of the church as a fraud motivated by materialism. 
It was 


nothing but a colossal political and commercial Machine through which some few have 
Power over the Life and Wealth of their Adherents, by constantly threatening them with 
Horrors of Excommunication and Damnation, by Promises of carnal Pleasures in this 
World and a Mohammadan Paradise after Death, if only they are faithful.'^? 


The goal of this *machine" was nothing less than world domination by forcing 
every government on Earth to submit to the priesthood in Utah."?^ Mortensen 
also spent a good deal of time describing a church with the will to use all 
means — not least violent ones — to advance its cause. The violence was directed 
at external enemies, federal authorities and others perceived as a threat, but also 
against their own followers in order to instil discipline and counteract defection. 
As with Ingerge, the so-called “angels of death" and the use of them in the elim- 
ination of opposition, acquired a central position in the portrayal. 

Both Ingerge and Mortensen travelled around giving lectures on their views 
on Mormonism, and their books were read in Norway's neighbouring countries. 
Ingerge published her short book in Copenhagen, and both she and Mortensen 
had their own Swedish editions printed (respectively as Ett ár i Utah eller ett 
Fruentimmers resa til mormonstaten, hennes vistelse der och flykt derifrán and 
Mormonernas hemligheter) the same year that the original versions were pub- 
lished. The books were issued in ever-new versions and editions, and both au- 
thors became important contemporary opinion makers. 

Within this genre, Balduin Móllhausen (1825 — 1905) can also be mentioned. 
He was one of Germany's most successful authors of popular novels. After trav- 
els to the United States, he wrote a couple of *Mormon novels," including Das 
Mormonmddchen [The Mormon Maiden] (1864). In it he described how a Swedish 
girl had been tricked by Mormon missionaries into emigrating to Utah only to 
encounter a “terrible destiny" that included polygamous marriage.! The book 
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was published in several German editions and was also widely distributed 
throughout all the countries of Scandinavia. Although he did not pass himself 
off as a documentarian, rather writing popular novels and serials, his narratives 
helped reinforce and cement notions of Utah as a fanatical theocracy and Mor- 
monism as an immoral deception. A sequel, Der Fanatiker [The Fanatic], also ad- 
dressed sinister Mormonism with a story set both in Utah and in Norway.!? 

The popularised representations of Mormonism helped to build upon ideas 
that formed the framework of the political debate, and lent both a moral and a 
political legitimacy to the policy of not granting them recognition. In this way 
they worked together to form a hegemonic image of Mormonism in the establish- 
ed public eye. 

Up until 1905, Norwegian authorities had the authority to intervene against 
Mormon missionaries and their religious practices, but this occurred only to a 
very minor degree. In Oslo especially, Mormon activity was both extensive and 
overt, but it took place with the authorities’ tacit consent.!? The periodical for 
the Mormon mission in Europe, Millennial Star, wrote in 1885 that Saints had 
no right to preach or pray in meetings, administer the sacrament or baptise in 
Sweden and Norway. But the law in this matter was not strenuously enforced, 
they explained, and the work of the Elders were looked upon with great tolera- 
tion. In fact, because Elders had been expelled with authority in the Danish “For- 
eigners' Act," the periodical claimed that more freedom was experienced in Swe- 
den and Norway than in Denmark, even though “the form and theory of 
government are more liberal” there." This policy was not so much a question 
of religious freedom as of calculated opportunism. Keeping silent on Mormonism 
was seen as more effective than attempting to bring it to its knees. Thus, direct 
confrontations between the authorities and Mormons were the exception in Nor- 
way, at least from the 1860s. 

In the United States, the uncompromising fronts also softened to a signifi- 
cant extent from the 1890s onwards, and in 1896, after the Mormons of Utah 
had formally distanced themselves from polygamy, the territory was incorporated 
as a federal state. It was especially after the swearing-in of Reed Smoot (1862- 
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1941) as senator in 1907 that the relationship between the religious community 
and the rest of America harmonised. In 1903, Smoot was elected to the Senate 
from Utah, but was rejected because he was an apostle (leader) of the Mormon 
Church at the same time. Following pressure from Protestant denominations, the 
Senate set up a commission to assess Smoot and whether a leader of the Mormon 
Church was fit to be a senator. There followed a comprehensive hearing that dis- 
trustfully took a number of aspects of Mormonism and its relationship to Amer- 
ican values and institutions to task. It was only in 1907 that was Smoot ap- 
proved. This represented a turning point in the relationship of federal 
institutions with the Mormon Church, and the American public lost interest in 
the “Mormon problem” from then onwards." 

Smoot was half-Norwegian and his mother, according to Norwegian newspa- 
pers, was Anna Kristina Mauritzen, born to poor parents in Fredrikstad." In the 
members' bulletin of Nordmands-forbundet, an organisation for Norwegians 
abroad, Reed was referred to four years after his approval as the humble servant 
of the Mormon Church in Washington. The basis for the description was that he 
had taken an “unpatriotic and treasonous oath” to the religious community.” 

Around 1880, American authorities were actively seeking to sway European 
states into countering the emigration of newly converted Mormons to the United 
States. The US minister (ambassador) in Stockholm communicated official Amer- 
ican wishes to prevent “Mormon agents [...] from recruiting adherents” with 
ideas of emigrating, and stressed the United States’ intention to use “the entire 
rigour of the law” against those who engaged in polygamous marriages."? The 
American’s request to warn the Norwegian people against Mormonism was 
passed on by the Foreign Minister of Sweden-Norway to the Norwegian govern- 
ment, which in turn notified local authorities of the same." In his reply, the 
Swedish-Norwegian Foreign Minister emphasised that the two kingdoms shared 
common interests with the United States in the matter, and further explained 
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Puck 


THE REAL OBJECTION TO SMOOT. 


Figure 5.5: “The Real Objection to Smoot.” Satirical print by Udo Kepler in Puck (April 27, 1904). 
The bearded man represents the Mormon Hierarchy and carries a coat with typical anti-Mormon 
accusations suggesting why the Senate hesitated to approve the election of Reed Smoot: 
“Polygamy, Mormon Rebellion, Resistance to Federal Authority, Blood Atonement, Murder of 
Apostates, [and] Mountain Meadow Massacre.” 
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that he had asked authorities in the two kingdoms to protect the population 
against fallacious promises made by “Mormon agents."'?? In this way the tumul- 
tuous relationship of the United States government with the Mormon Church be- 
came a vital part of the Scandinavian government’s basis for combating the re- 
ligious community’s activities. 

This shifted from around 1900, and US authorities put increasing pressure 
on European countries seeking to limit the rights of American Mormons. This 
also happened in Scandinavian countries on several occasions, particularly in 
connection with the denial of visas for Mormon missionaries after World War I. 


The Mormons and “the white slave trade” 


Scandinavia’s significance as a mission field is clearly evident in the Church’s 
own statistics. In 1901, the United States was still the most important area for 
their activity, and in that year 985 missionaries were serving in various parts 
of the church’s homeland. In Europe at the time, most missionaries were in 
the United Kingdom (275), with Scandinavia not far behind (171). In Germany 
there were 80 missionaries, while countries such as the Netherlands and Switzer- 
land both had fewer than 40 missionaries. In addition, more than 130 mission- 
aries were working in the Pacific, primarily in Samoa, Hawaii, New Zealand and 
Australia. 

At the beginning of the 20th century the fear of Mormon activity again grew 
in Scandinavia, and calls to actively combat it were advanced from several quar- 
ters, especially in Sweden and Norway. The same was true in Germany, where 
Prussia and other states took up coercive means such as deportations to protect 
society against the Mormon “invasion.” As a result, a Prussian decree of 1853 
banishing Mormons was confirmed in 1902, and deportations were effected be- 
ginning the following year.'?? 
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Missionary activities, often referred to as “propaganda,” were perceived to be 
on the increase after the turn of the century, and not without reason. The number 
of missionaries increased immensely, as did the publication and distribution of 
Mormon writings. In Norway, the distribution of tracts increased from 16,000 
copies in 1896 to 200,000 in 1907, further growing to a formidable 480,000 in 
1910. At the same time, the number of home visits increased, from between 
17000 and 76,000 each year between 1896 and 1905 to over 200,000 in 1911. 
In total, Mormons visited almost 1.75 million homes in the two decades after 
1896.14 

In Sweden, too, missionary activity was extensive. In 1905 the country was 
marked off as its own separate mission area, and somewhere between 60 and 80 
missionaries visited around 160,000 homes each year until World War I.^ The 
extent of this was spoken of with concern in the Swedish public arena. Pastor 
P. E. Aslev was perhaps the most prominent anti-Mormon voice in Sweden 
from the turn of the century. In 1910 he claimed that in the two-and-a-half 
years from 1905, more than 300,000 Swedish homes were visited and over 
half a million tracts were distributed. 

The missionaries must have been able to create potent counter-representa- 
tions through their work, in meetings, home visits and in their many publica- 
tions. In the decade 1900 —1910 alone more than 1,400 Norwegians were bap- 
tised as Mormons in Norway, and in Sweden about 1,000 Lutherans were 
reported to have converted between 1905 and 1914.’”” The 1910 census registered 
that more than 8,300 Utahans were born in Denmark. A further 7,2200 were born 
in Sweden and 2,300 in Norway."? This was a peak year for both Sweden and 
Norway, while the figures for Danish-born Utahans were slightly higher in 
1890 and 1900 (9,000 and 9,100 respectively). That was why the religious com- 
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munity received its greatest support in Norway since its early period." It con- 
cerned many both inside and outside Lutheran denominations. 

In the early 1900s, the dominant conceptions about Mormons from the pre- 
ceding decades were still vivid and effective. One example was the members' 
bulletin of the Nordmands-forbundet. The newsletter was published in Oslo, 
and in 1911, with Carl Joachim Hambro (1885-1964) as editor, it conveyed a ro- 
bust warning from a Norwegian American. He described the Mormon Church as 
the most dangerous politico-religious community in the world, a despotic tyran- 
ny with major financial and political power in the United States. There they had 
formed “a state within the state" that was hostile to the wider nation, the down- 
fall of which was being planned.'? It was an echo of the previous century's cata- 
logue of incriminations. 

Nevertheless, the demands for government measures to counteract the Mor- 
mons were justified in particular in the defence of traditional values and of a 
moral society in the struggle against forces of social dissolution. They may 
also have been related to the establishment in Norway of a breakaway branch 
- Den Gjenorganiserte Jesu Kristi Kirke av Siste Dagers Hellige [The Reorganised 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints] - which applied for the right to reli- 
gious freedom on several occasions from 1902. This raised the question of recog- 
nition once again. 

As for the moral peril, “the white slave trade" in young women was now ac- 
tivated as a central descriptor of the mission's true purpose in both Sweden and 
Norway, and to an extent in Denmark too. From around the turn of the century, 
this was a demonising and highly effective allegation. 

The fear of the “white slave trade" was widespread in Europe from the latter 
half of the 19th century, and regular international congresses were held to dis- 
cuss the problem and propose countermeasures. Scandinavian participants 
also attended. The Norwegian city court judge Anders Færden (1860 - 1939) re- 
ceived a state grant for his participation at a congress in London in 1899. 
There he met with the prominent women's rights advocate Nico Hambro 
(1861-1926) on behalf of De norske sedelighedsforeningers centralstyre [The Cen- 
tral Board of Norwegian Morality Associations]. One outcome of the congress 
was the establishment of national committees, and soon a Nationalkomité til Bek- 


129 According to Carl M. Hagberg, the highest number of members (until 1928) was 1,547 per- 
sons in 1906. In 1926 the number was 1,400, which fell to 984 two years later. Carl M. Hagberg, 
Den Norske Missions Historie (Oslo, 1928), 60. 

130 Jacobsen, *Mormonerne og deres mission," 394. 

131 Departements-Tidende (Christiania: Schibsted, 1899): 382. 
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Figure 5.6: “The Triumphs of Mormonism in Norway." The Norwegian newspaper Aftenposten 
provided an alarming article in 1910 on the activities of Mormon missionaries: "It is the Mor- 
mons, or ‘The Latter-day Holy’ as they like to call themselves, who, unhindered by secular or 
religious authorities, propagate their teachings, are crowned with such tragic success." New- 
spaper clipping from Aftenposten 3 June 1910, archived by the Ministry of Justice. 
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jæmpelse af den hvide Slavehandel [National Committee to Combat the White 
Slave Trade] was set up.? 

Although depictions of the white slave trade encompassed more than Mor- 
mon proselytism, it was precisely the Mormons who were quickly identified as 
a present and rapidly growing threat to Scandinavian girls. Mormon missionary 
activity in the early 1900s was referred to in Norway as a "veritable Invasion" by 
newspapers, clergymen and the Ministry of Church Affairs. The authorities re- 
ceived requests from a number of groups in civil society with petitions to inter- 
vene. In 1904 both the Association of Priests in Oslo and Dissentertinget (the or- 
ganisation of Norwegian dissenter groups) asked for the provisions of the law to 
be enforced against the Mormons.™ The Association of Priests emphasised that 
they justified their concerns on moral grounds, not religious. This was especially 
true of the Mormons’ doctrine of polygamy, which was deemed to be “in oppo- 
sition to our social order," and the association concluded that it was a fact that 
Norwegian women had been recruited into polygamy in Utah. 

The position of the dissenters appeared somewhat paradoxical, both be- 
cause the members themselves represented religious communities outside the 
state church and because the following year the union supported a change in 
the Dissenter Act that would grant the right of free religious practice to all, in- 
cluding the Mormons.** The Morality Association was concerned about Mormon 
missionary activity and was allocated funds from the state budget to actively 


132 See reports by Faerden and Hambro from the conference in Moral: Tidsskrift for arbeidet til 
fremme af Sedelighed (Kristiania, 1899), 146 ff. and 166ff. There is also a great deal of material on 
*the white slave trade" in the National Archives of Norway (Riksarkivet): National Archives Nor- 
way (RA), RA/S-1037/M/L0084, Foranstaltn. til bekjempelse av den hvite slavehandel og utuktige 
publikasjoner I, 1906-1912 og National Archives Norway (RA), RA/S-1037/M/L0085, Foranstaltn. 
til bekjempelse av den hvite slavehandel og utuktige publikasjoner II, 1913 — 1922. 

133 National Archives Norway (RA), RA/S-1007/ /D/Dc/L0239/0007. Memorandum in the Minis- 
try of Church Affairs with the title *On the Mormons,” assumed to be from 1904: "In recent times 
a new invasion of missionaries from Utah appears to have taken place.” In a letter to the Ministry 
of Justice, the Ministry of Church Affairs repeated the statement on the "invasion" 4 January 
1905. The Bishop of Tromsø to the Ministry of Church Affairs 22 February 1906: “On the basis 
of everything that is being reported from different Localities in the Diocese, a formal Invasion 
by this religiously and socially pernicious Society is now occurring." 

134 National Archives Norway (RA), RA/S-1007/ /D/Dc/L0239/0007/Mormonerne, see letter from 
JD til KD, dated 11 November 1905 for the historical account (KD A 4609/05). 

135 National Archives Norway (RA), RA/S-1040/E/E05/L0001/Mormonerpakken, 2. sivilkontor 
C. Trossamfunn-mormonerpakken 1889-1915, Letter from Kristiania Association of Priests to 
the Ministry of Church Affairs, dated 22 February 1904, JPDJo53C05. 

136 Ingunn Folkestad Breistein, “Har staten bedre borgere?”: Dissenternes kamp for religios fri- 
het 1891-1869 (Trondheim: Tapir Akademisk Forlag, 2003), 167 f. 
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counter it. The association's members linked the missionary activities intimately 
to the white slave trade, and submitted written petitions to the authorities to in- 
tervene more vigorously. The young women were heading for a sad fate when 
they entered under the power of the Church of Utah, they explained, adding 
that the Church demanded unconditional obedience and that attempts to escape 
its clutches could be “mortally dangerous.”?” In 1904, the conservative daily Øre- 
bladet wrote about the Mormon “Invasion” and explained that 


It is undisputed that last year 500 Norwegian Girls were brought to America by Mormon 
Agents — only to encounter a grievous fate. The Central Board [of the Morality Association] 
points out that when the "white slave trade" is to be combated, the traffic in question 
should also be combated by virtue of existing legislation and in certain cases by the im- 
provement thereof.?? 


Several bishops, including those in Trondheim, Tromsø and Oslo, conveyed the 
disquiet within the established church. Their concerns were now particularly di- 
rected at the Mormons' alleged white slave trade, first and foremost with the 
tricking of women into sexual slavery in Utah. In 1905 these anxieties and the 
opinion of the Ministry of Church Affairs led to the Ministry of Justice conducting 
confidential investigations through the chiefs of police of the major cities. It was 
inquired as to whether Mormon activity had increased, if it posed any danger, or 
was taking place in a sensational or scandalous way. The police chiefs repudiat- 
ed this, and the Ministry of Justice therefore found no reason to take extraordi- 
nary measures.'? 

In Sweden, too, the link between the activities of the Mormon missionaries 
and the white slave trade was explicit.“° In 1903, a Swedish committee for the 
fight against the white slave trade (Föreningen Vaksamhet) was established. 
Four years later the committee brought it to the attention of the Swedish Ministry 
of Civil Affairs that some 70 male and “many” female missionaries were “system- 


137 National Archives Norway (RA), RA/S-1040/E/E05/L0001/Mormonerpakken, 2. sivilkontor 
C. Trossamfunn-mormonerpakken 1889-1915, Letter from the Central Board of Norwegian Mor- 
ality Associations to the Ministry of Justice, dated 2 February 1904, Jno. 696C04. 

138 @rebladet, 22 March 1904. 

139 National Archives Norway (RA), RA/S4007/ /D/Dc/L0239/0007/Mormonerne, see letter from 
Ministry of Justice to Ministry of Church Affairs, dated 11 November 1905 for the historical ac- 
count (KD A 4609/05). The reports can be found in National Archives Norway (RA), RA/S- 
1040/E/E05/L0001/Mormonerpakken, 2. sivilkontor C. Trossamfunn-mormonerpakken 1889- 
1915. 

140 The description of Sweden is based on Frode Ulvund, “Eit angrep pa nasjonen?": Mormon- 
isme, konspirasjonsteoriar og moralsk panikk i Noreg og Sverige, 1900-1914,” Arr 3 (2019): 6ff. 
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atically recruiting" for emigration to Utah, especially among young women." In 
its enquiry the committee stated that in just nine months in 1905, more than 500 
women had been sent from Sweden to Utah, and believed that these women 
faced a difficult future. To hamper this exodus, the committee asked that emigra- 
tion among converted Mormons, and their fate in Utah, be investigated. 

In the same year, the Swedish authorities established an Emigration Commit- 
tee with a mandate to examine what challenges the great emigration entailed. 
Particularly after the turn of the century, concerns were raised about the demo- 
graphic consequences for the nation of the emigration of young people from 
Sweden, and a separate national association against emigration was formed. 
Fóreningen Vaksamhet's missives formed a crucial premise for the committee's 
work. Three years later, and following the Emigration Committee's close atten- 
tion to the Norwegian debates and initiatives to restrict Mormon activities, 
they issued a separate report with a particular eye on the Mormon mission.'? 

The committee reproduced the discussion of the history of the Mormon 
Church from Lundin's Kyrkahistoria fór hemmet [History of the Church for the 
Home] from 1908." Here, the Church was referred to as “demonic distortions 
of Christian communities," with most of the classic stereotypes present. The 
prophet was portrayed as harbouring ambitions of becoming a worldly regent 
with his own military platoons whose aim was to become president of the United 
States. His practice of polygamy “calls to mind, as in much else, [...] Moham- 
med." Utahan society was described as a despotic theocracy that employed “an- 
gels of death" against its opponents. The Mormon missionaries were referred to 
as "veritable wolves in sheep's clothing" scouring Europe for young women. 
*Scandinavia and not least Sweden has proved to be an extremely favourable 
market for their handsome business, which is almost comparable to the *white 
slave trade', but nevertheless it is permitted to continue quite undisturbed by 
our authorities."!^5 


141 Emigrationsutredningen, Mormonvårfningen, 2. 

142 Anna Lindkvist, Jorden åt folket: Nationalföreningen mot emigrationen 1907-1925. I Skrifter 
från institutionen för historiska studier, Umeå universitet No. 19 (Umea: Umeå University, 2007). 
143 The Swedish emigration committee also wrote to Norwegian authorities and asked to be 
advised on the legal proposals directed towards the Mormons drawn up by the Ministry of 
Church Affairs (National Archives Norway (RA), RA/S/1007/D/Dc/L0239/0007, Mormonerne, Let- 
ter from the Royal Swedish Mission in Kristiania to the Norwegian Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
dated 4 December 1908). 

144 Carl Fredrik Lundin, Kyrkohistoria för hemmet (Stockholm: Norstedt, 1908). 

145 Emigrationsutredningen, Mormonvårfningen, 9. 
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When it came to the Mormon Church of the day, the committee built upon 
the portrayal of pastor P. E. Aslev. He depicted the Church as having the most 
draconian and profane of intentions. The purpose of Mormon propaganda was 
“to acquire ever greater political influence," “ultimately to expedite a global em- 
pire,” “to accumulate money,” “to keep its members in penury and great subju- 
gation, and in dependence on the rich priesthood.”“° 

The missionaries’ methods were characterised as almost “Jesuit” — it was of 
no importance how conversions came about, only that people were converted. 
The Mormon leadership in Utah were cunning liars and thieves with morally de- 
bauched lives. As had been normal in any mention of Jews and Jesuits, Aslev de- 
scribed the Mormons as untrustworthy and morally ambivalent: “They wear the 
cloak of piety, which shrouds the Mormon beast dwelling in their hearts.” The 
roving agents of Mormonism were attempting to “ensnare women,” and back in 
Utah they boasted of “their shameful actions against women.”** According to 
Aslev, the missionaries were working like bees to win proselytes, and Aslev 
asked rhetorically how long they would be left untroubled to spread their 
*weeds, undermine our Christian faith and our family life, and recruit emigrants 
for Utah?”™? 

For Aslev, the Mormons were not just a moral hazard to certain girls and to 
society’s moral foundations. The Mormons also represented a danger to the 
Swedish nation, and he used a rhetoric of war metaphors to evoke an attack 
on Sweden. Swedish society, he fulminated, could no longer ignore such a 
well-organised attack from an alien arch-enemy to the Christian faith. The 
enemy had already captured thousands and taken them to foreign lands, 
where they were debased. Aslev hoped that the reawakening he had registered 
in “our beloved fatherland” gave reason to believe that “true friends of the fa- 
therland” would no longer tolerate the activity of the Mormons. Mormonism 
could not be branded as unpatriotic in any starker terms, and, the struggle 
against Mormonism could hardly be more clearly linked to national patriotism 
and the defence of the fatherland. 

Aslev also discussed possible countermeasures. Fines and imprisonment 
would only create martyrs, he believed. The only effective approach was to ban- 


146 Emigrationsutredningen, Mormonvdrfningen, 10 (II Pastor P.E. Aslev’s statement). 
147 Emigrationsutredningen, Mormonvårfningen, 13. 
148 Emigrationsutredningen, Mormonvårfningen, 18. 
149 Emigrationsutredningen, Mormonvårfningen, 21. 
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ish “the whole hydra," such as had been done in Germany (Prussia).? If that 
were not possible, priests should be engaged to travel the country in order to 
warn against and expose the “lies” of the Mormon agents.’* 

The emigration enquiry concluded that the Mormons were conducting exten- 
sive, vigorous, and highly organised propaganda in Sweden, and that the pur- 
pose of the mission was fraudulent. Government measures were therefore desir- 
able in order to spare innocent victims from disappointment and, on occasion, 
ruin. Since the Mormons were not protected by the Dissenter Act of 1873, the in- 
vestigators believed that the Ansvarsförordningen of 1869 (a law that prohibited 
the dissemination of heretical teachings) could be employed. They also support- 
ed Áslev's proposal for the expulsion of missionaries on the basis that their ac- 
tivity was founded on fraud, and finally recommended that Áslev receive support 
to conduct home missioning in the fight against Mormonism.*> 

In the Scandinavian public arenas, “Mormon propaganda" was consistently 
described as a growing scandal that ought to be beaten back. In Trondheim in 
February 1911, the newspaper Dagsposten carried the following front-page an- 
nouncement: “The Mormon plague. What can be done to rid us of it?” The im- 
pression of peril was reinforced by sensational popular literature such as Rudolf 
Muus' Mormonernes Pigefangst [The Mormons' Hunt for Girls] from 1906, and 
from the following year by silent films depicting a shocking human traffic in 
young women. In Denmark, the Nordisk Film Kompagni produced a series of si- 
lent films about the role of the Mormons in the white slave trade that were also 
shown in Norwegian cinemas: Den hvide slavinde [The White Slave Girl] (1907), 
Den hvide slavehandel [The White Slave Trade] (1910), Den hvide slavehandels 
sidste offer [The White Slave Trade's Latest Victim] (1910) and Mormonens offer 
[A Victim of the Mormons] (1911). The latter was about a girl who was forced 
to follow a Mormon priest to Utah to join his harem as his wife, and the film's 
print program repeated classic anti-Mormon claims before ending with a warn- 
ing against Mormonism to the film's viewers.’ The influence of such films is 


150 A hydra was a sea monster from Greek mythology. It lived in water and had at least eight 
heads. For each head that was chopped off, two new ones grew. The monster had poisonous 
blood and caused death wherever it went. 

151 Emigrationsutredningen, Mormonvårfningen, 21. 

152 Emigrationsutredningen, Mormonvárfningen, 54f. 

153 Dagsposten, 8 February 1911. 

154 Wikipedia (https://da.wikipedia.org/wiki/Mormonens offer, accessed 24 August 2015). The 
film programme is available on the webpage of the Danish Film Institute (Det danske filminsti- 
tut) about the film: (http://www.dfi.dk/faktaomfilm/film/da/20932.aspx?id-20932, accessed 3 
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demonstrated by a Mormon Elder serving in Haugesund in Western Norway. In a 
report he explained: “Some agitation against the ‘Mormons’ has grown out of the 
presentation of the moving picture drama, ‘A Victim of the Mormons.” The 
Elders took advantage of the sensation, and on each night of the performance 
they distributed tracts and advertised for a meeting planned a few days later, 
“to answer the libels in play.” The Elder claimed that the meeting was a success, 
packed with a large audience, and many were heard to exclaim that “[t]he Mor- 
mons cannot be as bad a people as represented after all.” Although Mormon mis- 
sionaries thus used the opportunity to convey counter-representations of Mor- 
monism, popular culture preserved the public image of young converted 
women as victims of lascivious polygamists. 

The notion that the Mormons represented a moral peril, enticing and seduc- 
ing young women into a terrible fate characterised by fornication and indecency, 
remained a central objection in granting them legal approval. In 1908 the priest 
of Jakob’s parish in Oslo explained that the Mormons were conducting extensive 
activities “chiefly among young Girls with the intent to cause them to emigrate to 
Utah,” and the priest went even further by claiming that “their precise intention 
in persuading the young Girls to emigrate was [Polygamy]."?$ The letter was for- 
warded to the Ministry of Church Affairs by his bishop in Oslo, who believed that 
moves had to be made against “the Mormons’ blatant Propaganda, whose Pur- 
pose in Reality is to entice Men and especially Women to emigrate to the Mor- 
mon State."!5/ In 1910, Fredrikstad Tilskuer described how Mormons deliberately 
tried to seduce young women by using missionaries of handsome appearance.">3 
In the same year the newspaper 17. Mai believed that the “beautiful young girls” 
that the Mormons sought out never reached Utah, but along the way fell victim to 


155 Lawrence C. Monson, letter to the editor, 15 February 1912, Improvement Era, June 1912, 745. 
Here quoted from Alexander L. Baugh, “Defending Mormonism: The Scandinavian Mission Pres- 
idency of Andrew Jenson, 1909-12,” in Go Ye into All the World: The Growth & Development of 
Mormon Missionary Work, ed. Reid L. Nielson and Fred E. Woods (Provo, UT: Religious Studies 
Center, 2012), footnote 26. Available at https://rsc.byu.edu/archived/go-ye-all-world/missionary- 
work-europe-and-africa/20-defending-mormonism-scandanavian#_ednref26, accessed 11 June 
2019. 

156 National Archives Norway (RA), RA/S-1007/D/Dc/L0239/0007/Mormonerne, Letter to the 
dean of the Diocese of Kristiania from the priest of Jakob’s parish, dated 25 May 1906 (KD A 
3323/1908). 

157 National Archives Norway (RA), RA/S-1007/D/Dc/L0239/0007/Mormonerne, Letter to the 
dean of the Diocese of Kristiania from the priest of Jakob’s parish, dated 25 May 1906 (KD A 
3323/1908). 
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Figure 5.7: Mormonens offer (Victim of the Mormon) was a Danish silent movie from 1911 in 
which the plot was the abduction of a woman to Utah in order to be included in a Mormon 
harem. The movie was very popular in Scandinavia. This advertising for the movie is from the 
cinema “Verdensteatret” (World Theatre) in Trondheim, Norway. Trondhjems Adresseavis (10 


September 1911). 
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white slave traders.^? These concerns were communicated by the Ministry of 
Church Affairs to the Ministry of Justice in an attempt to initiate legal action.'* 

In both 1911 and 1912, anti-Mormonism in Norway was promoted on speak- 
ing tours. The Norwegian-American Jørgen Jansen-Fuhr (1878-1930) travelled 
the country in the spring and summer of 1911 and held meetings whose message 
was fornication and polygamy among the Mormons.’ Prior to this Jansen-Fuhr 
had also travelled in the United States, including Salt Lake City. According to the 
Mormon periodical Skandinaviens Stjerne, which consistently refuted and delegi- 
timised touring anti-Mormons, he was given a hospitable reception and had 
never expressed anything during his stay that suggested he would return as a 
convinced anti-Mormon agitator. 6? 

The missionary Leroy Larsen (1887—1962) noted in his diary in 1912 that the 
majority of the people he met in his work in Northern Norway were amiably dis- 
posed towards him, but that some refused to have anything to do with him. He 
attributed this to Jansen-Fuhr's tour, while suggesting that his lectures also led to 
increased interest in the missionaries: “Jonson Fuhr had been thru Sulitelmia 
[Sulitjelma] last year and held two or three lectures there against us, but the ma- 
jority of people wanted to hear our side and many asked us if we werent going to 
hold meetings.” 


159 17. Mai, 4 June 1910. 

160 National Archives Norway (RA), RA/S-1007/D/Dc/L0239/0007/Mormonerne, Draft of a letter 
from the Ministry of Church Affairs (MoCA) to the Ministry of Justice (MoJ), dated June 1910, in 
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ence with the Director General, the cutting has been handed over to Bureau Manager Flock in 
the Ministry of Justice today, whom I have telephoned about the issue 11.11.10 W." Also National 
Archives Norway (RA), RA/S-1007/D/Dc/L0239/0007/Mormonerne, memo dated 2 September 
1910 in which a MoCA staff member proposes that the MoJ “is made aware that indications 
have emerged in various newspapers that Mormon preachers are perhaps involved in ‘the 
white Slave trade.” 

161 Trondhjems Adresseavis, 6 June 1911. According to the minutes, Jansen-Fuhr is said to have 
concluded: “The speaker terminated his lecture with the words that King Haakon had said to 
him during an audience a couple of days ago: ‘I hope that all will join the movement against 
the Mormons that has arisen in England’.” See also Glad, The Mission of Mormonism in Norway, 
381ff. 

162 Skandinaviens Stjerne, no. 15 (1 August 1911): 235ff. The periodical also wrote that Janson- 
Fuhr was invited to give lectures and that on one occasion Professor John A. Widtsoe acted as an 
interpreter into English. 

163 Brigham Young University, L. Tom Perry Special Collections, MSS SC 2866. Leroy Laurits 
Larsen missionary diary, entry 16 June 1912. 
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In the spring of the following year, Norwegian pastor Karl Schreiner (1865 — 
1947) held lectures on Mormonism and had them printed by the Morality Asso- 
ciation. He was a chaplain of Vestre Aker and closely associated with the Free 
Faculty of Theology (Menighetsfakultet), a private and conservative school of 
theology. Schreiner referred to Mormonism as an immoral *bohemian religion," 
arguing that Mormons could rightly be described as practitioners of the white 
slave trade: "It is publicly known that the Elders' harems continue to be recruit- 
ed with Norwegian and Danish girls."! ^ Polygamy was, according to Schreiner, 
not merely a doctrine, but was still being practised in secret. 

At that time a wave of anti-Mormonism had swept through several European 
countries based on many of the same accusations. In the spring of 1911 Mormon- 
ism became a topic in the British House of Commons, in particular with refer- 
ence to the exclusionary policy of the Germans as a model.'^ During the first 
half of 1911, an American apostate of Danish heritage, Hans Peter Freece 
(Friis, 1879 — 1959) and his wife Blanche Stewart-Freece, were traveling Britain 
and Europe as an envoy of the Interdenominational Council of Women for Chris- 
tian and Patriotic Service in New York, agitating against Mormonism. The Coun- 
cil had also presented the earliest opposition to Smoot's seat in the Senate a few 
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years earlier, declaring a war on Mormonism in 1905.166 In 1908 they wrote to the 
Norwegian king, urging him to endorse anti-Mormon legislation in Norway.!9 
Freece soon gained a reputation for being the foremost instigator of the virulent 
anti-Mormonism sweeping across northern Europe that year, and was described 
as the direct impetus behind the debates in the House of Commons. In February, 
the New York Times carried the headline *War on Mormons is Waged in Britain" 
above an article commenting on Freece's activities there." In Freece's descrip- 
tion of the Mormon Church, he emphasised depictions of the enslavement of 
white females, polygamous marriages, and the economic exploitation of the ad- 
herents by Church leaders. 

Besides Freece's inflammatory speeches and political initiatives towards 
government and parliament, increased missionary activities in the preceding 
years explain the enormous outbreak of anti-Mormonism, more fierce than 
ever before in the case of Britain. As an example, the Archdeacon of Liverpool 
argued in 1911 that “the Mormon creed is immoral in its essence and disastrous 
to the highest interest of the home, of womanhood, and of children," and stated 
that Mormonism was nothing less than a threat to British civilisation.'/? 

In Germany, the prohibition on Mormons had also been actualised shortly 
before, and in 1910, 21 Mormon missionaries were expelled and transported 
across the border. The Washington Post referenced the incident, explaining Ger- 
man authorities' claims that missionaries from the Mormon Church had broken 
the ban at times after 1902 and had therefore been arrested and deported.’ 
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The Netherlands, Switzerland and Hungary can be added to the list of coun- 
tries in which the “Mormon Peril” raised widespread concern during this peri- 
od.'? In all these countries, concrete measures were implemented, or at the 
very least calls for the protection of society against Mormonism were voiced in 
public and within their political systems. In this landscape, the Scandinavian 
countries were no exception.’? 

Naturally, the Scandinavian public and their national governments were far 
from oblivious to the international campaigns against the Mormons."^ The de- 
bates in the House of Commons, and Winston Churchill’s investigations (as 
Home Secretary) into Mormon activities in Britain and on the continent were 
conveyed through Scandinavian newspapers. The Norwegian newspaper Bergens 
Tidende printed a letter from their correspondent in London stating that the mat- 
ter had caused a ferocious uproar in Britain, and he concluded that *The whole 
of Salt Lake City appears to be a modern harem, a thousand times worse than 
anything Turkish.” The paper also later printed an article written by Freece 
in which he described economic exploitation of proselytes."$ Morgenbladet, 
also a Norwegian paper, explained that the most serious allegation towards 
the Mormon missionary activities was their proselytising efforts among 
*young, beautiful girls with the intention of sending them to Utah, where they 
are then to be incorporated into the Elders’ Harem."!7 

In Scandinavian newspapers, the apostate Freece was described as a pri- 
mary instigator of the international anti-Mormon propaganda of the day; 
"There's just one big, current name in England at the moment: Hans P. Freece, 
the man who started the global agitation against Mormonism.""* A newspaper 
explained that he was a daily visitor at the British Home Office, and claimed 
that the bishops competed in helping him in his efforts. The paper concluded 
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that *It is important to unite all forces against Mormonism, which plagues Eng- 
land and the Nordic countries like a nightmare.” ”° 

Freece also went on a lecture tour of Denmark, even meeting with the Danish 
Minister of Church Affairs, Jacob Appel (1866—1931).??^ According to Freece, 
when Appel was told how polygamy was practised unhindered in Utah, he re- 
plied that Freece should “not ask us as a government to take drastic measures 
to help your reforms, but go back and reform your own people, who are surely 
in need of it."*' Andrew Jenson, the president of the Mormon Church in Den- 
mark and Norway, spoke out against Freece in Skandinaviens Stjerne in ways 
Freece could not accept." He sued him for libel, and Jenson was forced to 
pay a 400 kroner fine.!*? 

With reference to Freece and his statistics on female converts in Britain, a 
Norwegian paper wrote that it ought to be taken as a warning by the authorities: 
“For long enough we have closed our Eyes to the socially destructive Mormon Ac- 
tivity in our Country.”"* There is no doubt that the widespread anti-Mormon hos- 
tility in a number of European countries was boosted by the American envoy, 
and he acted as a conduit driving derogatory representations of Mormonism pre- 
sent in America into Europe. 

The disquiet about Mormon missionary activity reached the Storting the year 
after the House of Commons debate. Chaplain Johan Fredrik Gjesdahl (1857- 
1944) represented the Conservatives in Bergen and later became leader of the 
Norwegian Association of Priests. In an interpellation, he asked what the govern- 
ment would do to prevent Mormon propaganda. He made reference to the na- 
tional ecclesiastical assembly, which earlier that year had sent a similar request 
to the government to combat “the growing Mormon propaganda infringing the 
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moral principles of the laws of the state.” The chaplain even asked how much 
evil “many of these girls, who have been caught in the clutches of Mormon 
agents, are being subjected to!” and argued strongly for the need to intervene 
since “the Mormons have principles that run counter to the moral principles 
of the state.”'% As long as the state itself considered the task of promoting 
and contributing towards the “Christian and moral upbringing” of the people 
as its own, it could not take an indifferent stance to activities working against 
this. Both the Ministers of Church Affairs and of Justice responded, and although 
they agreed with the view that the Mormons represented a “harmful doctrine,” 
the Minister of Justice in particular was reluctant to take legal action against 
them.!57 

In a written submission to the Norwegian Emigration Committee in 1913, 
Minister of Church Affairs Edvard Liljedahl (1845-1924) expressed concerns 
about the Mormons' motives for encouraging young women to emigrate to 
Utah, and asked the committee to initiate a tightening of the law." As late as 
the 1920s, three decades after the Mormon Church in Utah had prohibited polyg- 
amy, the white slave trade was being used as a central justification for the denial 
of Mormon religious freedom. Bishop Wilhelm Bøckman (1851- 1926) of Nidaros 
explained in 1922: 


I know of nothing to which the characteristic is more appropriate than that given by the 
Apostle Paul in his 2nd Letter to Timothy 3.6: ‘For of this sort are they which creep into 
houses, and lead captive silly women laden with sins, led away with divers lusts'. The Mor- 
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mon missionaries prefer to sneak into the kitchen and mostly address Women. In spite of 
all that being said, I have no doubt that the deepest intent of their propaganda is to carry 
women over to Utah.!*? 


In the same year that Mormonism was held up as a societal problem in the Nor- 
wegian parliament, there was also a petition in the Swedish parliament. In the 
preceding years, Swedish-American denominations and Pastor Áslev had both 
worked for measures against the Mormons, including proposals for deportation. 
As in Norway, anti-Mormon activities flourished through vituperation in the 
press, within the clerical association and at the Swedish general church meeting. 
Demands for deportation were common, and in some cases were also enforced. 
The Mormon Church in Sweden appealed to the Swedish king to repeal the rul- 
ing, and asked the government for a hearing in which they could defend them- 
selves. In early 1911, the new Elder of the Mormons in Sweden was granted an 
audience with the king in order to refute these accusations.’”° 

Nevertheless, several Elders were expelled in the autumn of 1911 and given 
48 hours to leave Sweden on account of spreading "teachings corruptive to the 
nation," while others were suggested banished by local authorities.?! Two of 
these missionaries, Gustaf Larson and Hyrum Edwin Hanson, asked the US gov- 
ernment for help. They stated that they had broken no law of the land, but had 
only been preaching the Gospel of Christ. The move to deport them had been 
made without giving them a formal trial, both explained in two separate letters 
to the US minister in Stockholm. They believed as US citizens they were entitled 
to the protection of the United States government and requested help in restoring 
their rights in Sweden.'?? In October that year, both Mormons and non-Mormons 
who had attended meetings with Mormons furnished the US Legation with cer- 
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tificates declaring that the banished missionaries had not advocated polygamy 
or exhorted anyone to emigrate.’ 

In 1912, the government persuaded the Riksdag to allocate 8,000 kroner to 
the fight against Mormonism. The funds were principally used to send Aslev 
around the country. The Riksdag discussed countermeasures every year until 
1915, with Mormon morality (polygamy) and the consequences of emigration 
for women remaining core concerns the entire time.'?^ In 1915, the Riksdag re- 
fused to grant further funds, not because opposition to the Mormons had dimin- 
ished, but because Áslev was perceived as controversial and because the results 
of his cautionary undertakings against the missionaries were clearly failing to 
have any effect.!?5 

There are examples of critical voices speaking against these descriptions. 
They also emerged in the Riksdag in 1915. In Norway, particularly the police, 
who with the consent of political authorities deliberately ignored illegal religious 
practice, gave the Mormons' peaceful conduct as the reason for their lack of in- 
tervention. In fact, as far back as 1880 the Oslo chief of police had expressed that 
Mormons were known for their “industriousness, temperance and honesty.” In 
1904 the chief of police of the same city repeated these descriptions, adding that 
Mormons were law-abiding and *on the whole decent people," the likes of whom 
he would like to see more of.'?" These comments were not made in public, but 
were expressed in internal correspondence with the Ministry of Justice. 

In public in both Sweden and Norway, therefore, there was a widespread no- 
tion that Mormon teachings were socially perilous and immoral, and this also 
preoccupied the political system. In Denmark after the turn of the century, 
anti-Mormonism was certainly widespread at times, but did not trigger similar 
levels of scrutiny from authorities or debates in the National Assembly concern- 
ing demands for action. 

The Mormon doctrine was consistently characterised in Scandinavia as run- 
ning contrary to fundamentally Christian ethical principles, especially when it 
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came to the preservation and protection of the traditional institution of the fam- 
ily as a cornerstone of state and society. In addition, the allegations about the 
white slave trade may have played a further national role. It has been argued 
that the reaction against Norwegian girls who fraternised with German soldiers 
(the girls were derogatorily labelled as “tyskerjenter” [Germans' girls] in Norwe- 
gian) during and after World War II ought partly to be understood as a nation- 
alisation of women's sexuality. Female sexuality — and thus reproduction — 
was a national asset, and *unpatriotic" sexual relations were therefore seen as 
a violation of national honour.?? Through the connection to the white slave 
trade, Mormon missionary activity and subsequent emigration may have been 
perceived as a kind of foreign sexual occupation of national “property.” Unlike 
the tyskerjenter, who were accused of national sexual treason, the female con- 
verts were looked upon as naive victims of sexual predators dressed as pious 
lambs. 

In spite of frequent demands to intervene in the religious activities of the 
Mormons, and, if necessary, to tighten legislation towards them, it was difficult 
to make a breakthrough.'?? Here, a contradiction can be traced between tradi- 
tional and secular approaches to the relationship between religion and politics, 
a contradiction that was also evident in the government and civil service at this 
time. The Ministry of Church Affairs made several attempts to combat Mormon- 
ism through legal action and regulation, but was repeatedly rejected by the Min- 
istry of Justice. 


The attempt at special anti-Mormon legislation 


In both 1905 and 1906 the Ministry of Church Affairs in Norway made efforts to 
buttress the treatment of the Mormons through either criminal prosecution or po- 
lice intervention to put a stop to their activities.*°° The Ministry of Justice no lon- 
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ger believed there was a legal basis to intercede, and was furthermore not as 
convinced that the Mormon missionaries represented the danger that was 
being alleged. Here there was a clear divergence of opinion between the two min- 
istries — both in terms of the description of the reality, and not least in the will- 
ingness to use legal and other coercive means against the activity of the Mor- 
mons. 

In 1908, the Ministry of Church Affairs itself chose to draft a bill that would 
specifically target the Mormons' religious practice and mission. In a letter to 
each and every bishop, Minister of Church Affairs Karl Seip (1850-1909) ex- 
plained that in the next parliament he would propose the legislation that he con- 
sidered necessary to stop Mormon propaganda, “which is provoking outrage in 
broad circles, and is also said to be causing worldly misfortune to many of them 
[who have converted]."??' The letter contained a draft wording of the bill in 
which the Mormons were “forbidden any public religious practice, and, accord- 
ingly, Discussion or Assembly, here in the kingdom, both amongst themselves 
and with others." The police would be extended the right to forestall and 
break up any gathering, and all participants could be prosecuted. It would fur- 
thermore be forbidden for Mormons to conduct any type of activity, whether pub- 
lic or private, with a view to conversion. As sanction Seip suggested fines and, 
upon repeat offending, long custodial sentences. Foreign Mormons would be de- 
ported. 

The draft was generally well received within the established church. The 
Bishop of Oslo approved of the need to take action against “such a dangerous 
social evil with gravity and force” and concluded by saying that “for the purpose 
of society, every serious man must find it imperative to put an end to the veiled 
propaganda of the Mormons, both in its private forms and its appearance in pub- 
lic,"202 

The Bishop of Tromsø also supported the bill, but not for fear of religious 
propaganda. Legal provisions and instruments of power had always been both 
ineffectual and detrimental against these sorts, he said. However, as a means 
of “stopping the trafficking that goes by the name of ‘the white slave trade,” 
the proposal could be defended.?? He furthermore envisaged challenges in for- 
mulating legal provisions that would prove effective, and therefore suggested 
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that the best method might be *a general prohibition against Mormon residence 
in the kingdom." That, he admitted, would probably be *draconian, but it would 
be perhaps as appropriate against the Mormons as against the Jesuits [...].” This 
was a view also shared by Pastor Karl Schreiner. In his lectures and writings he 
argued that dealing with the Jesuits was like reckoning with children compared 
to the Mormons and their instruments of immorality. He therefore argued for the 
expulsion of the Mormons from Norway.?^^ 

An exception among the bishops was the theologically conservative Christen 
Brun (1846 — 1917) in Hamar. He asserted religious freedom as a principle for non- 
Christians too, including Mormons. He found the Mormons’ activities “reprehen- 
sible,” but they ought to be opposed with ever-greater Christian education. This 
education was evidently poor, he wrote, as long as Mormons were able to “en- 
snare young girls, who have attended our public schools and been confirmed 
in our Church, in their nets."?9 

The Ministry of Justice strongly opposed the bill. The reasoning for this was 
in principle that the protection of a select religious community (the state church) 
by way of “combating dissenting religious opinions and the propagation there- 
of” with punishment and police action was no task for the state.” Its criticism 
of the Ministry of Church Affairs was outright: “In particular, in respect of prin- 
ciple the imposition of penalties on the members of specially singled-out reli- 
gious communities without indication of unbiased criteria strikes the Ministry 
to be an objectionable arrangement.” 

Unless they employed “improper means, or their lives or activities otherwise 
pose a serious danger in moral or social respects,” the Ministry of Justice be- 
lieved there was no basis for intervention against the Mormons. They referred 
back to the confidential reports from the chiefs of police in 1904 in which Mor- 
mon activity was said not to be scandalous or to pose any danger. Finally, the 
Ministry of Justice slaughtered procedural aspects of the draft since decisions 
on the question of guilt were to be made upon the “inflexible judgments of theo- 
logically educated men,” not only because it violated applicable principles of 
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criminal law, but also because it was quite simply an "objectionable arrange- 
ment." 

Thus, the two ministries not only expressed different fundamental views on 
what the state's duties were and which coercive measures the state could em- 
ploy, but also based these on rather divergent depictions of the reality of the so- 
cial peril posed by Mormonism. The Ministry of Church Affairs represented tra- 
dition by defending a hegemonic Christian social morality in which the family 
was particularly sacrosanct, but also by spearheading the use of coercive 
means in the religious domain - and thereby coupling religion to politics. For 
its part, the Ministry of Justice promoted secular reasoning by being so clear 
that the struggle against religious dissent was no task for the state, and that 
any such struggle that might be won by coercive means would be even less 
so. Instead, the Ministry of Justice proposed that the provisions of the Dissenter 
Law on the framework for the exercise of religion could be used, if necessary, 
against the activity of the Mormons. 

In this way, the Ministry of Justice torpedoed the proposal for special legis- 
lation targeting the Mormons, at the same time as the legal vacuum subsequent 
to 1905 remained unresolved. It is in this context that a bill proposed by Profes- 
sor Absalon Taranger (1858 —1930) - a legal historian and church politician — 
must be understood. He was a member of the second Church Commission, 
which was set up in 1908 and laid out its position in 1911. In his draft he set con- 
ditions of morality as the basis for restricting the free practice of religion, as the 
1859 Church Commission had done: “Followers of a religion, the ethics of which 
are contrary to the moral principles asserted by the laws of the state, are granted 
no access to the public practice of religion."? For Taranger, undesirable reli- 
gious dogmas were also sufficient grounds to restrict religious freedom, which 
was not conditional on illegal or harmful practices. In so doing, the second 
Church Commission helped legitimise restrictions on religious freedom precisely 
when the interests of the state were perceived to be under threat. 


Mormon travel restrictions in Scandinavia and US diplomacy 
The debates of 1912 in the Storting in Norway and the Riksdag in Sweden came in 


the wake of the international anti-Mormon sentiment to which Freece had con- 
tributed, and the connection that was made on both sides of the Scandinavian 
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peninsula between missionary activity and the white slave trade in the form of 
emigration to Utah. The debates, however, were also reactions to growing activity 
by Mormon missionaries in both countries and the perception that Mormonism 
represented a highly specific and present threat. 

Demands for measures in the Scandinavian countries were understood as a 
national defence against an almost invasive enemy that was abducting the prop- 
erty of the nation — by cutting limb upon limb from the great body of society, as 
Aslev put it.? In 1914, Swedish members of parliament submitted proposals to 
expel *Mormon agents" from the country and pass laws that would curtail their 
activities. This was justified, among other things, by a portrayal of polygamy and 
theocracy in the Mormon Church. Parliamentarian Arvid Lindeman, Prime Min- 
ister of Sweden in the years 1906-1911 and leader of the Conservative Party, ac- 
counted for the deportation requests: 


In fact, history does not know of any "church state" with stricter church authority than the 
Mormon state. Once within the church state, in its consistent enforcement of the smallest 
details, the authority and power of the priesthood over the whole life and mindset of the 
faithful far surpasses the dominion of the papal Curia or the power exercised by the infa- 
mous Inquisition of Spain, or the reign of Calvinism in Geneva and the Congregationalists 
in Scotland. And since the Mormons themselves have implemented the most absolute com- 
pulsion of conscience known to history, it seems undeniably peculiar that those of them 
with a predilection for our country invoke the principles of the most unrestricted religious 
freedom.?*? 


In addition to international awareness of the *Mormon problem” at this time, the 
debate in Norway in 1912 must also be understood as a consequence of the fact 
that coercive measures had ceased to apply after the entry into force of the new 
Penal Code in 1905, as well as the divergence in views within the government 
and civil service of just how legitimate coercive measures against religion really 
were. These contradictions were also commented upon in the Storting by Repre- 
sentative Gjesdahl. The Ministry of Justice was not, however, unwilling to combat 
Mormonism, and later even stated that it was detrimental.?'? In 1915, Minister of 
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Justice Lars Abrahamsen (1855 — 1921) issued a directive enforcing the provisions 
of the Dissenter Act, as well as Article 141 of the Penal Code concerning duping 
people into emigrating. He further pointed out the potential to expel Mormons 
contained within the Immigration Act of 1901.?* The Ministry of Justice also pro- 
posed expanding the Dissenter Act to apply to Mormons, the easier to control 
their activities, but this was dismissed as undesirable, presumably because it en- 
tailed de facto recognition. 

Neither was the matter laid to rest at the Ministry of Church Affairs; on the 
contrary, radical proposals were submitted internally following pressure from 
several quarters. In 1917, a memorandum was prepared in the Ministry of Church 
Affairs proposing an expansion of Article 2 of the Constitution, as the Bishop of 
Tromsø had done in 1909. The memorandum opened with a rhetorical question 
on whether the Norwegian state should intervene against the Mormons, or 
whether it should tolerate “its socially divisive activity."^? Amending the Dis- 
senter Act was “Humbug.” On the other hand, general expulsion was a possible 
solution, but then, according to the memo, a constitutional amendment would 
be necessary: “And I go so far as to propose an amendment of §2 of the Consti- 
tution so that ‘Jesuits and Mormons shall not be tolerated.’” 

A constitutional prohibition was — not unexpectedly — never dealt with in 
reality, and neither was the general expulsion of Mormons. Mormons, on the 
other hand, were actively prevented from entering Scandinavia after World 
War I. In all countries, visa regulations were used to deny them entry, although 
the number of missionaries had fallen sharply as a result of the war. The same 
was true of the United Kingdom, too, where Mormons had difficulty obtaining 
visas after the war.” The religious community withdrew all its missionaries 
from the warring nations, and in neutral countries the numbers dropped too. 
In 1913 there were 145 missionaries in Scandinavia; two years later this had fall- 
en to 377^ No new missionaries were sent during the war subsequent to 1916, 
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and by the end of 1918 there were only 15 “Elders from Zion” operating in all of 
Scandinavia. 

Before the new Norwegian Passport Act of 1917 came into force, border con- 
trols were limited and occasional. The Passport Act re-introduced the passport 
requirement (travel documents were compulsory up until 1860) and resulted in 
increased checks through visa regulations, among other means. In this way, 
an outer protection against undesirable individuals was established, in addition 
to that established domestically, which was based on attendance and inspections 
at police stations, and the possibility of deportation. United States citizens now 
needed a visa to enter Norway, and in practice this had to be approved by the 
Central Passport Bureau in Oslo. It was a tool deliberately employed to prevent 
Mormon missionaries from crossing the border. In 1922, the Central Passport Bu- 
reau stated that the denial of visas for Mormons was enforced as a rule.” This 
was an instrument used by the Norwegian state towards a number of undesira- 
ble groups at this time, such as Jews, Gypsies and the Roma.” The separation of 
the Danish-Norwegian mission in 1920 was partly justified by the Mormon 
Church on "the difficult Passport Conditions, which are putting great Obstacles 
in the Way of the Mission President's Travels between the two Countries."?' 

The normalisation of the relationship between the Church and federal Amer- 
ica is manifestly demonstrated in the government's protection of Mormon mis- 
sionaries abroad. This had international repercussions and contributed greatly 
towards a more lenient attitude towards missionaries in Europe. The US State De- 
partment applied diplomatic pressure on several European countries in order to 
persuade governments to repeal visa regulations directed specifically against 
Mormon missionaries. Such pressure was not completely new. Though US au- 
thorities encouraged foreign governments to suppress Mormon activities abroad 
until the mid-1880s, the 1890s represented a change. In 1895, the State Depart- 
ment declared that Mormon missionaries should have the same impartial protec- 
tion as other US citizens in the defence of their just and lawful rights, as long as 
they observed civil law and did not preach or practise any doctrine violating law 
or morality.?!* 
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The US Legation in Denmark acted on behalf of two Mormon missionaries 
(Charles C. Rónnow (1865-1945) and Thomas P. Jensen (1856 —1952)), both of 
whom were the subject of deportation orders, as early as 1900. The US minister 
then confirmed that Mormon missionaries were protected, and expressed that 
the United States government would *accord them [Mormon citizens] the same 
impartial protection it does to other American citizens.””” The legation was un- 
able to convince the Danish government that Mormon tenets were no longer in 
violation of Danish law or the moral foundation of the country, but did achieve 
a deferment. Similarly, in 1903 Reed Smoot and George Sutherland (1862-1942) 
- the latter a Utah congressman (and from 1905 US Senator) - had initiated an 
attempt by the US State Department to persuade German authorities to stop the 
removal of Mormon missionaries from Prussia after the ban of 1902.7? 

During the crisis of 1911, the US minister in Stockholm facilitated a meeting 
between Mormon Elders and the king.” The Swedish missionaries’ request for 
an official hearing at which the Church could defend itself was rejected by the 
Swedish government. They already had all the information they needed, they 
stated. As a consequence of the Swedish stance, Senator Reed Smoot approach- 
ed the Secretary of State in 1912 asking him to urge Swedish authorities to coop- 
erate with the Church in a joint effort to illuminate any of the allegations.?? 

In Norway, the US government attempted to influence Norwegian authorities 
into recognising the Reorganised Mormon Church as Christian in 1915.?? This 
may have been a result of correspondence from the US Legation in Oslo the 
year before. The legation had deemed it necessary to inform the Secretary of 
State of the anti-Mormon agitation in Norwegian newspapers, and presented 
translated copies of such news articles. The legation anticipated it would lead 
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the government to take action towards the expulsion of Mormons, as had hap- 
pened in Sweden a few years earlier.?^ 

The Swedish policy of denying missionary visas was introduced in 1920. The 
consulates in Montreal, New York, Chicago and Minneapolis were instructed by 
the Swedish Foreign Office to reject the approval of visas for Mormon “agents” 
traveling to or through Sweden without special permission.” In 1921, Senator 
Smoot again petitioned the Secretary of State in order to obtain support from 
the US government against travel restrictions. Smoot explained that European 
governments had requested that US citizens return to the United States after 
the outbreak of World War I on account of food shortages. The denial of visas 
for Mormon missionaries after the war had been “very embarrassing and burden- 
some to the work of the Church," Smoot stated, urging the Secretary of State to 
rectify the situation.” ć 

In response to the Secretary of State, the US minister in Sweden explained 
that the Swedish government had “recently assumed an unfriendly attitude to- 
wards the missionaries of the Mormon Church in Sweden and has to date or- 
dered the expulsion of 4 of the 11 American missionaries here." According 
to the minister, the matter had been discussed in the Crown Council and the 
*Government on this point was firm." The Swedish Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
Count Herman Wrangel (1857-1934), argued that the presence of Mormons in the 
country was unwelcome because they were proselytising and holding public 
services despite a lack of formal recognition, in contravention of the Swedish 
Dissenter Act of 1873. As a result, Wrangel explained that Mormon missionaries 
would not be granted visas, and missionaries present in the country would be 
denied visa renewals. Unless they left the country willingly, formal deportation 
orders would be issued.” Although such measures were in fact taken, as a result 
of intervention by the US minister at least one missionary was allowed an exten- 
sion as long as he “abstain from all preaching and propaganda on behalf of the 
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Mormon Church during his stay in Sweden."?? The rejection of visas was thus 
grounded in religious objections rather than practical obstacles such as shortag- 
es of housing and food. 

The Norwegian Foreign Office explained that the Ministry of Justice was 
*firmly convinced that they [missionaries] are undesirable and the police are sat- 
isfied that they lead young girls astray and that conversion efforts are centered 
upon them.” There were no general instructions for diplomatic or consular of- 
ficers to deny visas to Mormon missionaries, the Foreign Office replied to the US 
minister, but the Central Passport Bureau would refuse “the majority of such re- 
quests." The Foreign Office also claimed that if Mormon missionaries were 
granted visas, it would be a de facto official recognition of their right to practise 
their religion in Norway.?? 

The requirement for Norwegian-born US citizens to apply for visas was abol- 
ished in 1922. As a consequence, a substantial and important group of mission- 
aries were from then on allowed entry.” Others were still denied, as was also the 
case in neighbouring countries. 

In the summer of 1923, Smoot and John A. Widtsoe (1872- 1952) — both Apos- 
tles in the Mormon Church in Utah - embarked on a Scandinavian tour in an at- 
tempt to persuade governments to repeal travel restrictions. Smoot wrote in his 
diary: *It was decided [by the Church] that Dr Widtsoe and myself go to Norway, 
Sweden and Denmark and try and secure the repeal of the law in each of these 
countries prohibiting Mormon missionaries from entering those countries.” 

As a US Senator, and with the support of US diplomats in Scandinavia, 
Smoot and the Norwegian-born Widtsoe were able to meet high-level officials 
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in all the Scandinavian countries. Local newspapers reporting on their visit to 
Scandinavia made no mention of their efforts to change the visa regulations. 
Rather, Smoot was presented as chairman of the Finance Committee in the Sen- 
ate, and his visit was described as semi-official on behalf of the US government 
in order to retrieve information about state finances in European countries in- 
debted to the United States in the aftermath of World War I. However, Smoot's 
diary substantiated the fact that the agenda in Scandinavia was clearly to influ- 
ence visa policy, and that they were traveling as ambassadors of the Church 
rather than of the US government. 

As both the Danish Foreign Minister and Minister of Church Affairs were out 
of town, the two met with the director general of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
Count Eduard Reventlow (1883 — 1963). Despite the Danish constitutional protec- 
tion of religious freedom and its more obliging attitude towards religious other- 
ness compared to other parts of Scandinavia, Mormon missionaries had, accord- 
ing to Smoot, experienced difficulties in obtaining visas in Denmark too. 
According to the US minister, the Danish policy was to grant visas to a limited 
number of missionaries. In 1920, four out of seven applications were granted, 
and the US minister in Copenhagen gathered in 1921 that the main opponent 
to their admission was the Minister of Church Affairs.” Smoot told the count 
that he had come all the way from the United States to get “conditions changed" 
and gave him a lecture on the history of Mormon polygamy.?? 

Reventlow expressed that he saw no reason why Mormons should be treated 
differently than members of other churches, and promised to dispatch the ques- 
tion to the Minister of Church Affairs, whom he confirmed was a driving force in 
the opposition against Mormons.??? According to Smoot, the count stated that the 
Lutheran Church's hold on the people of Scandinavia seemed to be loosening 
and that “this is at the bottom of the objection to allowing Elders to enter the 
Scandinavian Countries.”*“° The count therefore suggested that the Church call 
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the Elders arriving from abroad something other than *missionaries," obviously 
because the term was considered provocative and inspired hostile sentiments 
among Danish Lutherans. 

In Stockholm, Smoot and Widtsoe discovered that the visas for all the mis- 
sionaries there had expired and that Swedish authorities had refused to extend 
them. Smoot concluded that they were in the country in violation of Swedish 
law.”“* He raised concerns that if he pressed too hard for a change in Swedish 
policy, it might trigger the expulsion or imprisonment of those missionaries, 
but in any case regarded the present situation as intolerable. They had conversa- 
tions with Prime Minister Ernst Trygger (1857-1943), as well as Lutheran Arch- 
bishop Nathan Sóderblom (1866-1931). Smoot explained the current situation 
in Utah in detail and found both to be genuinely attentive. They were also 
both invited to Utah in order to personally examine the situation. Although 
the Americans were cordially received, the Swedish position on the matter did 
not change immediately. In December 1923, the US minister in Sweden again pro- 
tested fiercely against the visa regulations, describing them as “discrimination 
against my compatriots for which no satisfactory explanation has been 
made." In early 1924 the minister conveyed persistent Swedish concerns 
about the Mormons and noted that the Swedish legation in Washington and 
the Swedish consulate in San Francisco had been instructed to conduct new in- 
vestigations into the activities and standing of the Mormon Church.?? 

In Norway, they met with King Haakon VII (1872-1957), the Minister of For- 
eign Affairs and the Minister of Education and Religion, calling for the same 
treatment for Mormon missionaries as for others coming to Norway. As in Swe- 
den, the US minister added diplomatic weight to the Mormon requests during the 
meeting by lending support to Smoot's statements.”“* 
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Within a few years, the practical outcome of Smoot and Widtsoe's travels 
and the US diplomatic efforts was a more lenient application of visa regulations 
throughout all of Scandinavia. In Denmark, Reventlow explained to the US min- 
ister in 1924 that as long as no “shipload were to come at once," Mormon mis- 
sionaries would not face any problems.” In the summer of the same year the 
Swedish government yielded to US pressure as the Swedish Minister of Foreign 
Affairs pledged the US minister that "[h]ereafter visas for Mormons will be sub- 
ject to the same regulations as applied to all foreigners."?^$ 

The Norwegian Bishops' Conference of 1923 was against the removal of the 
visa requirement on the grounds that visa were not being denied for religious 
reasons but “for the sake of public morals," a view the Ministry of Church Affairs 
also fully endorsed.” Since many Mormon missionaries were Norwegian-born 
emigrants — and thus no longer needed visas — the enforcement of visas for 
other Mormon missionaries was considered to be ineffective, and also problem- 
atic for Norway's relationship with the United States. 

In the autumn of 1923, in the wake of Smoot's and Widtsoe's meetings with 
the king and the Norwegian government, the Norwegian Ministry of Justice also 
decided that all special restrictions for Mormons should be lifted.” However, in 
certain cases this did not stop some missionaries from experiencing discrimina- 
tion by the Norwegian authorities for another couple of years, both in terms of 
entry and the purchase of property, nor did it prevent representatives of the Nor- 
wegian clergy from proposing bans on entry.?? In 1924, the US Legation in Oslo 
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protested that immigration police were refusing visas to missionaries on their 
own initiative, in violation of official Norwegian policy.”° The following year, 
Smoot himself met with the Norwegian legation in Washington in order to facil- 
itate the Mormon Church's freedom to acquire property in Norway. He wrote in 
his diary that the Norwegian minister in Washington had been *nasty," demand- 
ing that Smoot present a resolution from Christian Churches stating that the Mor- 
mons were Christian.” It was not until 1927 that such licences for buying prop- 
erties were granted. 

Although discussions concerning the removal of restrictions were begun in 
Norway before Smoot and Widtsoe's travels, there is every reason to believe 
that their undertakings, with the active support of the US authorities, were impor- 
tant in easing the restrictions and improving the relationship between the Mor- 
mon Church and the Scandinavian authorities. In 1928, Widtsoe himself stated 
that the Church was no longer subject to direct persecution.^? Nevertheless, 
as late as the latter half of the 1940s, the question of refusing Mormon visas 
was again being raised by Norwegian authorities. 


From emigration to integration in Denmark? 


In the 1850s, Mormonism and its assertive missionaries were regarded as the pri- 
mary threat to Danish Lutheranism in general and the Lutheran Church in par- 
ticular, much in line with the other Scandinavian countries. Newspaper articles 
and pamphlets labelled the American faith as both fraudulent and foreign, and 
constructed it as a political and, even more so, as a moral danger to Danish so- 
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ciety.“ The American professor of comparative literature Julie K. Allen has ar- 
gued that Mormons were initially given the role of the “Other” in Denmark. 
She leans towards theories claiming that culture and cultural identity, both indi- 
vidual and collective, are constantly shifting. The process of identity construc- 
tion, she continues, requires the presence of difference as a means of demarcat- 
ing the shape and limits of one's own identity, by contrasting it with what it is 
not.” 

To Allen, the Constitution of 1849, by uncoupling Danish identity with the 
Lutheran faith, was pivotal, a turning point. Combined with social upheavals 
and military threats to the multinational state’s border to the south, culminating 
in wars with Prussia and German states over the province of Schleswig, this pro- 
moted a flux in Danish identity and the need for a contrasting “Other.” Later on, 
Mormonism was associated with moral corruption (polygamy) and emigration. 
Both were contrasted with being Danish, and the inclination of converted Mor- 
mons to seek Zion in Utah suggested the impossibility of becoming Mormon 
and at the same time remaining Danish. 

As late as 1900 the question of polygamy and ideas that missionaries exhort- 
ed adherents to emigrate had aroused concern within the Danish government 
and prompted attempts at expulsion. The Danish Ministry of Justice explained 
the banishment of two Mormon missionaries in 1900 by questioning the reliabil- 
ity of the 1890 manifesto in defining Mormon theology: 


(...) even if polygamy is no longer practiced in Utah, after its admission as a State, it does 
not follow that it is no longer a constituent part of the Mormon creed, in which case the 
Danish Government must be considered justified in using the means at its disposal to com- 
bat the dissemination of this doctrine, even though the permissibility of polygamy be not 
openly taught; that it must be presumed that the tenets of Mormonism are still of such na- 
ture that its missionaries will continue to entice to emigration in a manner injurious to the 
Danish State, and that the banishment is in accordance with the previous practice of the 
Danish Government in dealing with this question.?** 


Over the years, however, Allen argues that Mormonism embodied a possibility 
that it was possible to leave Lutheranism and remain Danish. 


254 For a catalogue of anti-Mormon newpaper articles, tracts and books in Denmark after 1850, 
see Schmidt, En dansk mormonbibliografi. 
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256 Mr. Swenson to Mr. Hay, 29 March 1900. Subinclosure: The Minister of Justice to the Minister 
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Allen describes stages in how Danish society dealt with Mormonism. At first, 
it was characterised foremost by rejection wherein the hegemonic discourse on 
Mormonism constructed it as foreign.”” By the beginning of the 20th century this 
had given way to mockery, which instead of inciting fear, rather poked fun at 
Mormons, especially in popular culture such as in movies and at the theatre.?? 
Finally, increased familiarity and falling Mormon emigration contributed to ac- 
ceptance and a mutual rapprochement. 

By the mid-1920s, Allen argues, *the Danish state and Mormonism achieved 
a calm, mutually accepting relationship.” Allen partly explains this as a con- 
sequence of constitutionally protected religious freedom and a separation be- 
tween Lutheranism and national identity. But she also assigns this to Danish ex- 
periences with Mormons. As an increasing share of Mormons remained in 
Denmark and were perceived as productive and respectable Danes, representa- 
tions of Mormons came to rely on a counter-discourse calling into question 
some aspects of traditional anti-Mormon imagery. 

Allen stresses that derogatory depictions of Mormon otherness far from dis- 
appeared. This point is clearly demonstrated in Danish newspapers, which pro- 
duced not only a substantial interest in the missionary activities of Mormons, but 
were also inclined to convey depictions of Mormons as a political and especially 
a moral danger. As an example, a newspaper in Jutland wrote it was necessary to 
declare “To Arms!” to combat “these more than dubious 'Citizens." The Mor- 
mons considered themselves exclusively as members of the Mormon community 
and regarded other citizens as enemies of their Church. As a consequence, the 
paper continued, it was not only legitimate, but meritorious for Mormons, to 
fight against these enemies of the Church with all possible means.?*? Such ques- 
tioning of Mormons’ citizenship resembled similar depictions of both Jews and 
Jesuits as morally disqualified citizens. 

Allegations of Mormon involvement in white slavery were raised in Denmark 
as well. For instance, the chairman of the Danish Committee for the Prevention 
of the White Slave Trade, Axel Liljefalk (1848-1915), claimed in 1911 that Mor- 
mons were transporting hundreds of young Danish women to America as 
white slaves.”* The white slave trade was also pivotal in the anti-Mormon prop- 
aganda conveyed by Danish silent movies and rallies around 1910 as part of the 
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international anti-Mormon campaign instigated by agitators such as Hans P. 
Freece. But such allegations were not as prominent in Denmark compared to 
other Scandinavian countries, and demands for heavy-handed measures against 
Mormon missionaries were not raised in the Danish parliament as they were in 
Sweden and Norway, even though demands for government interventions were 
raised in public, also with reference to similar debates in Norway.?? In 1912, Me- 
nighedskonventet (the Church Convention), an ecumenical gathering of priests 
and lay people in Denmark, petitioned the Minister of Church Affairs as well 
as the Minister of Justice, urging them to combat “Mormon agents." The latter, 
according to newspaper reports, promised to support the agitation against Mor- 
mons with “all available weapons.”’°? The Danish Committee for the Prevention 
of the White Slave Trade also appealed to the government in order to sway them 
to ban the activities of Mormon missionaries.*™“ 

The same year, member of parliament Frederik Samuelsen (1865 — 1929) en- 
quired into the correctness of rumours suggesting that the Minister of Church Af- 
fairs, Jakob Appel, was exploring possibilities of cooperation with Swedish and 
Norwegian governments for a concerted initiative to expel Mormon missionaries. 
The minister denied any negotiations with other countries on this matter.” The 
newspaper Fyns Stiftstidende relayed Archdeacon Hans Liitzhøft's (1857-1943) 
frustration that while the parliaments of Norway and Sweden had attacked Mor- 
monism, the question was raised by a Mormon defending the Church in the Dan- 
ish Folketing. It is a striking thing, he expressed, that no one in the Danish Folk- 
eting, with priests, teachers and academics among the representatives, spoke out 
against the extremely harmful Mormon propaganda, especially since the Mor- 
mon politician represented such a challenging voice in such an important insti- 
tution.” 

According to Allen, Mormon rejection of national identity through emigra- 
tion was replaced by a Mormon integration into Danish society. Allen’s analysis 
is probably grasping a key feature of how previously threatening expressions of 
religious pluralism were absorbed into a wider culture. It suggests that the timing 
of such acceptance and integration occurred somewhat earlier in Denmark than 
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in Sweden and Norway. Though virulent anti-Mormonism emerged in the public 
sphere in all the Scandinavian countries, the legitimacy of promoting measures 
against Mormons within the Swedish and Norwegian political and governmental 
system until after World War I supports this. As I will address in the next chapter, 
the level of anti-Catholicism in Norway and Sweden in the 1920s compared to 
Denmark also suggests the same. 

For instance, the Danish inclusion of Catholics and Mormons in political of- 
fices and positions would have been inconceivable in Sweden or Norway. In 
1909, Denmark briefly had a Catholic Prime Minister. Three years earlier, the Mor- 
mon social democrat Frederik Samuelsen had been elected to the Danish parlia- 
ment from a constituency in Aarhus, and four years later he was re-elected. Be- 
yond Utah, Samuelsen was the first Mormon in the world to be elected to 
parliament. With some exceptions, this was generally reported in Danish 
newspapers without derogatory sensationalism regarding Samuelsen or Mor- 
monism in general. The Danish pastor to the Church of St. John, H. O. Frimodt 
Møller (1871-1934), a renowned anti-Mormon, actively combated his election, 
claiming that Mormonism was unconstitutional and ought not to be tolerated 
in Denmark.?6? His opinion was conveyed in the conservative paper Vårt Land, 
along with other articles hostile to Mormonism. But the same paper carried an 
interview with a social democratic candidate running in a neighbouring constit- 
uency, an interview that was reprinted in a number of Danish papers.?? Samuel- 
sen's social democrat colleague made a point of contrasting Danish Mormons 
with abstract American Mormonism. There were many unsavoury men among 
the American Mormon agents coming to Denmark, he explained, and also 
among those who emigrated to Utah, but the Mormons who chose to stay in Den- 
mark had proven themselves decent and respectable. Nevertheless, the interview 
demonstrates how Mormonism was accepted, but still regarded as an oddity. Sa- 
muelsen's fellow party member could not understand how he, *who is otherwise 
a normal person in every sense," could embrace Mormonism. “Aarhus,” he con- 
cluded, claiming that this was a widely held opinion in the city, “simply couldn't 
understand him in his choice." 

Thus, in the early 20th century “abnormal” religious otherness was not a 
quality disqualifying individuals from legitimate Danish citizenship. That is al- 
most astounding when Smoot's qualification to serve as Senator was not yet set- 
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tled at this time, with all the allegations Smoot's hearings produced of Mormons' 
inability to remain loyal to anything else but the Mormon hierarchy. 

By the mid-1920s, complaints about Mormon missionaries and Mormonism, 
and calls for stern measures to combat them, also grew less common in Sweden 
and Norway. The persistent allegations that missionaries exhorted converts to 
emigrate or tricked people into emigrating lost their force. An important reason 
was the US Emergency Quota Act of 1921 (which was confirmed by the Immigra- 
tion Act of 1924), and the subsequent decline in general as well as Mormon em- 
igration from Scandinavia."? It is also possible that with the decline in total em- 
igration, the spectre of emigration lost its threatening power, regardless of the 
level of emigration among Mormons. Similarly, allegations of white slavery 
must have lost their validity as so many proselytes remained in Scandinavia, evi- 
dently without entering into polygamous marriages or becoming victims of las- 
civious Elders. Thus, emigration levels as well as US diplomatic pressure are 
both important factors in understanding the changes in attitudes and in state 
policy with regard to Mormonism throughout Scandinavia. 

However, less derogatory publicity did not result in approval, and they were 
still not granted official recognition or the formal right to practise their religion 
freely until 1951 in Sweden and 1964 in Norway.” In fact, there were still objec- 
tions being voiced against the Mormons in the 1950s, especially among the ec- 
clesiastical orders. 


Towards the 1950s: Immoral pirates 


In 1925, the Mormon Church in Norway applied for permission to purchase prop- 
erties in Drammen, Bergen and Trondheim. In its assessment the government 
chose to ask the bishops for advice. The Bishop of Oslo argued strongly against 
such concessions, since Mormonism was *so damaging in religious, moral and 
social terms." The Bishop of Bergen concluded likewise, emphasising that the 
Mormon doctrine was contrary to Christian morality and Norwegian law. So 


270 Skandinaviens Stjerne for instance recorded that 70 proselytes emigrated from Norway in 
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did the Bishop of Trondheim, who believed the Mormons still to practise polyg- 
amy in secret.” Morality thus became the most crucial argument against allow- 
ing concessions on the purchase of property, a transaction that from the outset 
lay beyond the spheres of religion and religious law. The Ministry of Justice there- 
fore permitted such acquisitions. 

In contrast to the Ministry of Justice’s secular attitude, the Ministry of Church 
Affairs emphasised Christian morality as the basis for its religious policy. Such 
emphasis was also explicitly conveyed by the Bishop of Stavanger in a written 
submission to the proposal to amend the Dissenter Act in 1931. The bill opened 
up for free religious practice, including for all non-Christians, which the bishop 
opposed. He explained that Jews and Unitarians could be permitted “because 
their morals do not run contrary to Christianity”; but since the Norwegian 
state and Norwegian law were based on Christian principles, pagan communities 
would violate the foundations of the state.?? He further indicated that Christian 
morality and the Christian religion were so closely linked that a violation of the 
former necessarily entailed a violation of the latter. 

When the Reorganised Church of Jesus Christ again applied for legal appro- 
val in 1932, it was a unanimous episcopate, Faculty of Theology, Free Faculty of 
Theology and Theological Seminary that spoke up against it.”* They based their 
argumentation primarily on theological grounds, in which the Mormon view of 
revelation (the Book of Mormon and revelations by way of the prophet) in par- 
ticular disqualified them from being considered as Christians, and consequently 
also from protection under the Dissenter Act. 

But a few of the bishops again activated the impression of non-religious dan- 
ger. One was the Bishop of Bergen, Andreas Fleischer (1878 — 1957). He referred to 
Mormonism as “the most typical example of religious fraud and humbug that 
there is," and believed that giving them legal approval served no "benefit to so- 
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ciety”; on the contrary, it would “work towards spiritual and moral disintegra- 
tion.””> The other was the Bishop of Agder, James Maroni (1873 — 1957). He de- 
clared that the Supreme Court ought to hear the matter again if it “really” was 
the case that the doctrine had changed so significantly “that their activities no 
longer pose religious and social dangers.”?”° 

An application from the Mormons to hold open-air meetings in the vicinity 
of Bergen in the summer of 1936 was strongly advised against by the Ministry of 
Church Affairs. The reason was that its teachings *can have no beneficial influ- 
ence either in Christian or in moral respects." Again, the Ministry of Justice 
pointed to a lack of legal authority to deny the Mormons the exercise of their re- 
ligious activities, and did not oppose such meetings." 

By the end of the interwar period, therefore, much was the same as it always 
had been. Mormonism triggered an aversion, especially among clergy and secu- 
lar authorities, primarily on the basis of a morality that was alleged to be socially 
dangerous. At the same time, the Mormons were tacitly tolerated, partly out of 
opportunism and partly because there were different views on how suitable it 
was to use coercive means. Here, there were obvious tensions between the 
legal and ecclesiastical fields of the civil service. United States authorities’ pro- 
tectiveness towards missionaries must also have been played a role. The interest 
in Mormons, both as a menace to society and as a phenomenon, faded signifi- 
cantly from the close of the 1920s, and in contrast to earlier in the century, 
they were much less of a public topic. 

However, there were some exceptions. In May 1946 the mission president in 
Norway was informed by the government that he and other missionaries had 
been denied permission to remain in the country"? The question of allowing 
missionaries from the Latter-day Saints and Jehovah's Witnesses had been dis- 
cussed among the Norwegian bishops, who advised against such permissions. 
The prominent Bishop of Oslo, Eivind Berggrav (1884-1959), stated that mission- 
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aries should be kept out because they were dividing the people, and he labelled 
both Mormons and Jehovah's Witnesses as “rabble-rousers” in America??? The 
Ministry of Church Affairs also advised against, but the Ministry of Justice con- 
cluded otherwise and granted entry as a rule.??! 

The year after, a case of eight Mormon missionaries arriving without proper 
visas stirred some public attention. Major newspapers carried headlines that the 
Mormons had “sneaked” into the country. The daily Dagbladet wrote that the 
Central Passport Bureau had requested that the missionaries leave the country, 
but said that the missionaries refused. According to the paper, the missionaries 
stated that the only way to enter Norway was by “sneaking into the country.?*? 

When the Mormon Church in Norway again applied for recognition in the 
1950s, the Bishops' Conference maintained that its members could not be con- 
sidered Christians. A majority of the bishops was nevertheless open to protecting 
them under the Dissenter Act, on a par with Jews and Unitarians.”*? However, 
this view had no political impact, and the Mormons remained beyond the Dis- 
senter Act's protections. The decision became public towards the end of 1955, 
and in Arbeiderbladet, Eivind Berggrav distinguished between Protestants and 
pirates as he justified his unsympathetic point of view: “I do not believe that 
it is necessary for a society — be it civil or clerical — to grant pirates, on the 
basis of putative liberalism, the opportunity to raise hell.” The Mormons 
thus had their outsider status affirmed at the highest level among both ecclesi- 
astical and political authorities and stakeholders. 


Imported American fears and innate stereotypes 


The policy towards Mormons in both Norway and Sweden until the second half 
of the 20th century can be said to be characterised by one of hesitant tolerance, 
but not approval. They were legally persecuted in the first years after their arrival 
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in 1850, and later on they were at times also officially warned against and ob- 
structed, but they were rarely denied the exercise of their religion. After the Nor- 
wegian and Swedish authorities departed from the practice of refusing Mormon 
visas, in 1923 and 1924 respectively, there was little active obstruction or any 
other form of hindrance.’ However, even though they were tolerated, Mormon 
religious communities received neither legal approval, nor, for instance, the pro- 
tection of the respective countries' dissenter laws. It was not until the Swedish 
Religious Freedom Act of 1951, and the Norwegian Constitution's positive provi- 
sions on religious freedom of 1964, that the Mormons had the formal right to free 
public religious practice in the two countries. It was not only a rights-based (in 
Norway, constitutionally based) equality of religious freedom that was difficult 
until the 1950s and 1960s, but — when it came to the Mormons - also the ques- 
tion of legal approval. Religious toleration, on the other hand, was the prevailing 
influence on the religious policies of both countries from the second half of the 
19th century, in practice also towards the Mormons. Legal prosecution was rare, 
especially after the 1880s, although in Sweden there were still some examples of 
missionaries being deported or prohibited from holding meetings.**° 

All the way up to 1950s, the formal basis for not legalising Mormon religious 
practice in Norway was the Supreme Court's 1853 declaration of them as non- 
Christian. This can be characterised as a form of straw-man argument. As non- 
Christians, Jews had been protected by the Dissenter Act since 1851, and this 
later also applied to Unitarians. On several occasions the question of including 
all non-Christians in the Dissenter Act was raised and dismissed. Thus, it was not 
politically desirable to give all non-Christians such protection, and the fear of le- 
gitimising Mormon activity weighed especially heavily. Neither was the Mormon 
Church approved as a Christian community in Sweden. The Dissenter Act of 1873 
required those who left the state church to join a Christian denomination. Con- 
sequently, there was a formal prohibition against converting to Mormonism until 
the 1950s. 

In Sweden, the definition of Christianity also played a role. In 1902 the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints applied to be considered as Christian 
in Sweden in order to practise their religion lawfully. On the basis of a statement 
from the Stockholm chapter of the Swedish Church, the authorities denied them 
approval. The Governor held that the Mormons’ use of “Christian” was an empty 
term with no roots in reality. As such, Mormonism did not fulfil the conditions of 
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the Dissenter Act and did not therefore belong in a Christian state. But the prob- 
lem continued. Mormon immorality in the form of polygamy was a particular 
danger: "Since this would contribute to the dissolution of the decency of mar- 
riage, which is one of the most important foundations of both the family and so- 
ciety, from the point of view of society, legalisation of the sect in our country is to 
be dissuaded in the strongest terms." This was almost an echo of the Norwegian 
Church Commission's report on Mormonism from 1862. Not only was its social 
morality dangerous, but the Governor also feared that through legalisation the 
religious community would form *a state within the state, and lead to a presiden- 
tial regime of terror similar that of Brigham Young in Utah.”?% 

The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints was feared for two principal 
reasons. First, it was seen as a religious deception that had worldly goals of po- 
litical and economic power. It was portrayed as a despotic worldly kingdom, a 
state within the state that was willing to use all means at its disposal. The 
sword and the spirit went hand in hand in these portrayals, and treachery, de- 
ception, and financial fraud against non-Mormons was not only legitimate, 
but also deserved. The Church was disloyal to secular authorities and laws, 
and aimed rather to gain supremacy over governments in authority and status. 
To reinforce such notions of political ambition camouflaged behind the mask 
of religion, members were represented as Muslim, Jesuit, and Jewish. Orientali- 
sation was a convenient and effective tactic, not least because Mormon self-rep- 
resentations also actively played on and mobilised associations to the Orient.*** 

The second main objection grew out of a discourse on social morality. Some 
portrayed Mormon morality as the worst of Jesuit, Jewish, and Islamic morality. 
It was looked upon as Jesuit because Mormons, and especially their theocratic 
leadership, were portrayed as uninhibited empire builders for whom the ends 
justified the means. Their morality was also presented as Jewish by portraying 
Mormons as a sequestered people who considered themselves to be chosen pos- 
sessors of a divine covenant, who maintained their identity through segregation 
and an intense hatred towards all non-Mormons, and therefore saw neither the 
murder nor the defrauding of non-Mormons as immoral. 
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Mormonism was associated with an alleged carnality in Islam. Smith (and 
subsequent Mormon prophets) and Mohammad were all portrayed as carnal lib- 
ertines who practised an indecent and socially disruptive morality, especially in 
the form of polygamous practices. The gathering of devotees in Zion was there- 
fore presented as a cunning plan — not only to recruit financial slaves to the Mor- 
mon state of Utah, but also to trick young women into sexual slavery in Mormon 
harems. This was a morality that was considered to be in direct conflict with the 
very moral principles of the state. In this way, Mormonism was understood as a 
domestic danger, a snake in society's grass, one that eroded the moral founda- 
tions of the state and which was therefore also socially disruptive and politically 
dangerous. 

Although Mormon self-representations were clearly effective where mission- 
aries were active, and there were dissenting non-Mormon voices that were more 
positive, the hegemonic representations of Mormonism in Norway and Sweden 
were strongly negatively charged.?*? They were also to some extent tenacious. 
As late as 1955, a Norwegian priest linked the Mormons to the "the Jesuits' tac- 
tical manoeuvres" and portrayed the Mormon Church as a violent and totalitar- 
ian oppressor.?? In Denmark, however, we have seen counter-representations of 
previously nuanced hegemonic notions of Mormonism, rendering claims about 
the political danger of Mormonism less credible, especially after the turn of 
the century. 

The dominant representations in Sweden and Norway were obviously the 
products of projection. It was not the activity either of the Mormon missionaries 
or of its religious communities in the two countries that formed the basis for 
these hegemonic depictions. On the contrary, missionaries were often spoken 
of as well mannered with an upstanding and faultless outward conduct, and 
with a message that could easily be mistaken for the Lutheran rhetoric of pen- 
ance and remission of sins. For some Protestant priests, this was interpreted 
as an approach that was both deliberate and disguised, an attempt to keep dog- 
mas and teachings concealed until arrival in Utah. Nor were Mormons con- 
demned for failing to stay within the “bounds of decency” that the Dissenter 
Act imposed on Christian dissenters. On the contrary, police officers for a num- 
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Faculty of Theology endorsed his recommendation for approval. (National Archives Norway 
(RA), RA/S-1007/D/Dd/L0203/0013. Mormonerne. Letter from the Faculty of Theology to the Min- 
istry of Church Affairs, dated 14 June 1922). 

290 Arbeiderbladet, 3 August 1955. Op-ed by priest and cultural journalist Sverre Riisgen. The 
piece provoked a lengthier polemic for and against the Mormon Church. 
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ber of years claimed that Mormon activity was neither sensational nor scandal- 
ous. 

It was therefore not national experiences that triggered Norwegian or Swed- 
ish anti-Mormonism. On the other hand, transnational portrayals resonated in 
established stereotypes and conceptions of religious otherness. In Scandinavia, 
these inherent notions were also the result of constructed transnational abstrac- 
tions. The Mormons played a central role in the conspiracy-oriented master nar- 
rative that was already constructed and reproduced in other contexts. 

Since the American representations of Mormons had such clear parallels to 
established stereotypical representations of Jews, Jesuits and Islam, it facilitated 
the construction of effective and identifiable Scandinavian conceptions of Mor- 
mons. Although opinions about the missionaries’ activities in Scandinavia 
- and especially in Norway and Sweden — were strong, the notions underlying 
them were not based on Scandinavian experience, but on importations and pro- 
jections. Thus, after 1851, aversions to Mormons in Norway had much in common 
with the aversions attached to Jews before the ban on them was lifted. Both were 
triggered by imported ideas. 

Right up until the interwar period, Mormons in Scandinavia were labelled as 
not only foreign and unpatriotic, but also as direct forces of social dissolution. In 
both Sweden and Norway, and for a long time in Denmark too, these represen- 
tations made it difficult, if not impossible, to be Mormon and at the same time be 
regarded as good citizens of their respective nations. 

In Norway, Mormons were regularly represented as Jesuits, and Mormon 
morality as worse than that of the Jesuits. This demonstrates that the mobilisa- 
tion of Jesuit images was believed to have polemical power. From the end of the 
19th century, attempts were made to remove the prohibition on Jesuits from the 
Norwegian Constitution. Were the same images of Jesuits equally effective in 
those debates? 


6 A moral threat to society? — the Jesuit danger 
1814 - 1961 


A father and his “Jesuitism” 


From 1928 onwards, Heinrich Roos (1904-1977) was a Jesuit father in Copenha- 
gen. He was German-born, but had acquired Danish citizenship. Ever since the 
Jesuits had been expelled from Bismarck’s Germany in the early 1870s, Jesuit 
schools in Denmark had taught in both German and Danish. Many Germans 
sought to attend Danish Jesuit schools, especially during the period when the or- 
der's institutions were banned in Germany. Roos taught at the school in Copen- 
hagen, in addition to holding a position as philologist at the city's university.' 

In February 1954, the Theological Association in Norway applied to the Min- 
istry of Justice on behalf of Roos for an exemption from the constitutional ban on 
Jesuits. They wanted him to visit the country to present a lecture on the work and 
teachings of the Jesuits.? The issue of the exclusion of the Jesuits had been raised 
in connection with the government's ratification of the European Convention on 
Human Rights in 1951. Norway had expressed reservations about the clause on 
religious freedom because of the ban on Jesuits, which, at an international 
level, was problematic and controversial. In 1952, therefore, the government for- 
warded a proposal to repeal this last exclusionary provision from the Constitu- 
tion. 

It was in this context that Father Roos applied to come to Norway - but he 
was turned down. Giving his reasoning, Minister of Justice Kai Birger Knudsen 
(1903-1977) in Oscar Torp's (1893-1958) Labour Party government explained 
that it was not possible to grant an exemption from such a categorical constitu- 
tional provision? However, the paragraph had lain dormant for a long time, and 
a number of Jesuits had previously visited the country openly, including Roos 
himself The Theological Association explained that on this occasion they 
had applied for the exemption on the advice of law professor Frede Castberg 
(1893 - 1977), an expert on constitutional law and a Norwegian member of the 


1 Arbeiderbladet carried a lengthier interview with Roos across two editions at the end of Jan- 
uary 1954: Arbeiderbladet, 29 January 1954 and 30 January 1954. 

2 Stortingsforhandlinger. Del 7b. Stortingstidende (1955), 2593ff. [Records of the Proceedings of 
the Norwegian Parliament (Storting). Part 7b. Parliamentary debate (1955)]. 

3 Arbeiderbladet, 3 March 1954. 

4 Dagbladet, 11 October 1955. Dagbladet, 14 October 1955. 


8 OpenAccess. © 2021 Frode Ulvund, published by De Gruyter. This work is licensed under the 
Creative Commons Attribution-NonCommercial-NoDerivatives 4.0 License. 
https://doi.org/10.1515/9783110657760-008 
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Figure 6.1: The Jesuit father Heinrich Roos twice applied for a dispensation from the Constitu- 
tion’s ban on Jesuits in the 1950s. At first, he was rejected (1954), but the following year he 
received an entry permit on the condition, among other things, that he would not promote 
“Jesuit teachings” during his stay. Roos found the conditions untenable and cancelled the visit. 
Arbeiderbladet (29 January 1954) published a lengthy interview with Roos in connection with his 
first application. 


European Commission on Human Rights.? Not surprisingly, the refusal caused a 
stir, and it ought not to be ruled out that the application was a contribution to 
the debate and intended to provoke principled assessments at government level. 

A further application was sent to the government the following year. Now it 
was the association Catholic Forum in Oslo that wished to invite Father Roos, on 
this occasion to hold a lecture on Sgren Kierkegaard and Catholicism. The reply 
was drawn out, and a month and a half after the application was received by the 
government, the matter was taken up as an interpellation in the Storting. Minis- 


5 Nordisk Tidende, 18 April 1954. 
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ter of Justice Jens Kristian Hauge (1915 — 2006) responded that this time, Roos 
would be granted an exemption. He justified the government's decision by the 
fact that the father would not be discussing Jesuits, but rather presenting a sci- 
entific lecture in his capacity as Kierkegaard researcher. However, the minister 
continued, the precondition was that the lecture would not contain *propaganda 
in support of Jesuitism" and that Roos would leave the country as soon as pos- 
sible afterwards. In the official response to the Catholic Forum and Roos, it was 
stressed that there was to be no *propagandising in favour of Jesuitism" and that 
Roos would also have to report to the police both upon arrival and prior to his 
departure from the country.’ These stipulations were an affront to Father Roos, 
and he cancelled his planned tour of Norway in protest.® 

It is not known whether anyone other than Roos applied for an exemption 
from the Jesuit ban as long as the provision was in effect. The first application 
in 1954 was rejected at that time because the topic of the lecture was Jesuits, 
and one condition for granting the application in 1955 was the refusal to “prop- 
agandise" for Jesuit teachings and “Jesuitism.” 

The Minister of Justice’s use of the term “Jesuitism” in the Storting in this 
context is what is most interesting here. For one thing, it indicates his under- 
standing and that of the government that the Jesuit order represented a separate 
ism, a particular ideology or doctrine that distinguished it from Catholicism more 
generally. Not only did the government reason that the Jesuits held a distinctive 
position within Catholicism, but also that their actions and activities were prod- 
ucts of this (Jesuit)ism. 

Second, the concept was heavily value-laden and had a profoundly deroga- 
tory and disdainful meaning, both for Catholics and Protestants. The usage of the 
term therefore suggests that central political authorities, even after the mid- 
1900s, acknowledged or at least legitimised a negative image of “Jesuitism” 
and had an understanding that it was a type of ism that was unwelcome. This 
naturally raises the question of which understanding of “Jesuitism” was implied 
in the 1950s and in the period prior, leading to the Jesuits being banned and ex- 
cluded for periods of time from a number of states, both Protestant and Catholic. 


6 Stortingsforhandlinger. Del 7b. Stortingstidende (1955), 2594. [Records of the Proceedings of 
the Norwegian Parliament (Storting). Part 7b. Parliamentary debate (1955)]. 

7 Arbeiderbladet, 2 November 1955. 

8 Nordisk Tidende, 24 November 1955. 
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The soldiers of the papistic Counter-Reformation 


The Jesuit order — or Societas Jesu, as it is formally known — was founded by the 
Basque Ignatius Loyola (1491-1556) in 1534. Six years later, the order was grant- 
ed the endorsement of Pope Paul III (1468 — 1549). It differed from the established 
monastic orders, such as the Dominicans and Franciscans, in that it was not as- 
sociated with any monastery, nor was it subordinate to local bishops. Instead the 
Jesuits were directly subservient to the pope and were to be made available to 
him and used wherever he saw fit. In particular, they were to be assigned mis- 
sionary work and teaching duties, and within a relatively short time they became 
a global organisation with operations spanning from the Far East to the Ameri- 
cas. 

The order accumulated opponents at an early stage, both within the Catholic 
Church and in Protestant countries.? In Protestant regions they were accused of 
aggressive activity in support of Catholicism and not least of being agents in the 
service of the Counter-Reformation. Loyola himself helped establish an image of 
the Jesuits as an organisation of an almost military nature. There was an abso- 
lute requirement for hierarchical subordination, expressed by way of perinde ac 
cadaver — to obey loyally in the manner of a corpse. This “cadaver obedience" 
was also coupled to the pope by the order's requirement of obedience to him.!? 

In the Scandinavian context, the Jesuit Lauritz Nielsen (1538 — 1622), referred 
to as “Kloster-Lasse” (Convent-Lasse), is especially well known as an active force 
for Catholicism in the Nordic missionary field from the 1570s onwards. He 
worked partly undercover and helped to maintain certain underground Catholic 
operations in the Nordic countries. There was a growing suspicion and stigma- 
tising of Jesuits in this period, and Denmark-Norway was no exception. From 
the beginning of the 17th century, not only active Jesuits, but also all those 
who were associated with and suspected of being Jesuits in disguise, were per- 
ceived as problematic. In 1604, it was therefore prohibited to employ anyone 


9 For a concise historical account of the Jesuits, see John W. O'Malley, The Jesuits: A History from 
Ignatius to the Present (Lanham, MD: Rowman & Littlefield, 2014). For a more comprehensive 
account, see Christopher Hollis, A History of the Jesuits (London: Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 
1968). 

10 Róisín Healy, The Jesuit Specter in Imperial Germany. Studies in Central European Histories 
no. 28 (Boston-Leiden: Brill, 2003): 25. 

11 See Oskar Garstein, Rome and the Counter-Reformation in Scandinavia, vol. 1 (1539-1583) 
(Oslo: Universitetsforlaget, 1963), 40ff. and Oskar Garstein, Klosterlasse: stormfuglen som ville 
gjenerobre Norden for katolisismen (Oslo: Thorleif Dahls kulturbibliotek, 1998). 
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in Danish-Norwegian churches or schools who had studied at a Jesuit education- 
al institution abroad. 

Norwegian-born Kort Aslakssøn (1564-1624) was a professor of theology at 
the University of Copenhagen from 1607. In 1622 he published the church history 
Theologiske oc Historiske Beskriffuelse Om den Reformerede Religion, Ved D. Mar- 
tin Luther [Theological and Historical Description of the Reformed Religion, By 
D. Martin Luther] - first in Latin, then in Danish later the same year. This was 
an early example of literary anti-Jesuitism in the Danish-Norwegian context. 
The book painted descriptions of the Jesuits as schemers and slayers of kings 
who acted immorally in order to achieve their goals. By 1606, Kloster-Lasse 
had come to Copenhagen and not only offered the king religious services, but 
also applied for travel papers to Norway and for permission to distribute his 
books throughout the kingdom. As a member of the University's consistory (aca- 
demic leadership), Aslakssøn was present when Kloster-Lasse was ordered out of 
the country after being informed that his requests had been refused. In the book, 
he rounded off his presentation of the meeting with Kloster-Lasse by referring to 
Jesuits as “Robbers / Kingslayers / and every bottomless puddle of evil.” A few 
pages later, with reference to Jesuit involvement in the English Gunpowder Plot 
of 1605, he elaborated on his intense aversion to the Jesuits in vigorous terms: 


O murder / O worse than Turkish pillage / I do not think that even the hellish First Acheron 
itself could have imagined it more gruesome! But from where do all these Regicides origi- 
nate? Dear, from where? / except from the pernicious Jesuits. How long will you Jesuit Mur- 
derers / deny all divinity / bashfulness / decency and honour / feeding on the blood of in- 
nocent Lutherans? For how long will you King slayers hide and conceal yourself behind the 
most holy name of Jesus / and not shame yourself from the shrewd / with betrayal and de- 
ceit attempts of Kings and Rulers life / who are installed by God / for your benefit / and that 
not without the enormous harm and loss for kingdom and subjects? For how long will you 
submit your disciples to such poison / that one freely and unobstructed may murder and 
kill Lutheran Kings / Rulers and others of the Lutheran Religion? For how long will you 
with great promises / great gifts and endowments / lure / incite / urge / them to commit 
such horrific murderous actions? You refuse to prevail upon Gods command /Thou shalt 
not kill? The most holy name of Jesus / which you and your scum / as a robbery from 
the Church / usurp / does that not move you at all? Are you not at all prevailed upon 
all the innocent Lutheran blood / shed by you and your dregs in abundance / and for 


12 Cort Aslakssøn, Theologiske oc Historiske Beskriffuelse Om den Reformerede Religion, Ved D. 
Martin Luther (Kiøbenhaffn Hoff, 1622), unpaginated, below point F iij. See also Oskar Garstein, 
Cort Aslakssøn: Studier over dansk-norsk universitets- og lærdomshistorie omkring år 1600 (Oslo: 
Lutherstiftelsens forlag, 1953), for Aslakssøn's role at the university and a thorough analysis of 
his history of the Church. 
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what Heaven cries for revenge and punishment? When / O when shall such evil vultures be 
stopped? What is the straw that will break the camel's back?” 


He concluded by asking when King Christian IV (1577-1648) would hunt such 
king slayers and "Cockatrices" from the realm. The reply came swiftly, and in 
1624 the death penalty was introduced for *all Papist Monks, Jesuits, presbyteros 
seculares [Catholic priests] and other such clerics" who were discovered in the 
dual monarchy.^ From now onwards, Jesuits were specifically mentioned as 
being excluded, and the provision on the death penalty remained in force 
until the new Norwegian Penal Code was adopted in 1842. Thereafter, the 
death penalty for Jesuits was commuted into a lifetime of hard labour. 

Throughout the 1600s, anti-Jesuitism bloomed through clear objections to 
the order's activities, eventually also in the form of voluminous and effective 
anti-Jesuit publications that were translated into several languages.” This con- 
tributed greatly to a range of transnational patterns and stereotypes in depic- 
tions of Jesuits, and not least to establishing a widely recognised consensus as 
to the meaning of "Jesuit morality." 

Among this rich variety of literature, the most influential were Monita secre- 
ta, which was published in Kraków in 1614, and French Jansenist Blaise Pascal's 
(1623 — 1662) Lettres provinciales, published in the 1650s.!$ The former is believed 
to be a forgery, and feigned to be the Jesuits' secret instructions, not unlike the 
later faking of The Protocols of the Elders of Zion, which, similarly, was produced 
in order to discredit Jews. The instructions described how Jesuits ought to be 
able to use any means to acquire economic advantage, in addition to power 
and influence over sovereigns. Pascal's letters were also fictions under the pre- 
tence of being written by a Jesuit. Central to both of these works was a starkly 
derogatory portrayal of Jesuits and their morals. 

Two doctrines in particular have been construed as examples of Jesuit mor- 
ality: probabilism and reservatio mentalis. The first presupposed that it was per- 
missible to adopt an action if it could be substantiated to be morally acceptable, 


13 Aslakssøn, Theologiske oc Historiske Beskriffuelse, unpaginated, below point VIII. 

14 Forordning [Ordinance], 28 February 1624. 

15 Antoine Arnauld, Théologie morale des Jésuites extraite fidélement de leurs livres (1643) and 
Antoine Arnauld, De la Fréquente Communion (1643). 

16 O'Malley, The Jesuits, 70ff. See also Geoffrey Cubitt, The Jesuit Myth: Conspiracy Theory and 
Politics in Nineteenth-Century France (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1993), 13. 

17 Hollis, A History of the Jesuits, 94. 
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even though the contrasting action was even more likely to be morally correct.!* 
What was decisive was whether a religious authority had at one time or another 
approved of the first act as being a moral one. The second doctrine opened up for 
the possibility that it might be morally correct to obscure reality. One example 
was in the context of confession, where telling the truth could be a breach of 
the duty of confidentiality. Both doctrines were actively employed by anti-Jesuits 
in order to portray adherents as mendacious and untrustworthy. 

Thus, from the 1600s, the typical anti-Jesuit notions were well established: 
The Jesuits were politically disloyal to secular authorities and were willing to 
promote their worldly goals by immoral means. It was eventually understood 
to be a Jesuit maxim that the end justified the means, although this was never 
expressed by the order itself. In this there lay not only an assertion that the Jes- 
uits were active as political plotters and manipulators — especially as the confes- 
sors of kings — but also that they legitimised and practised political violence, in- 
cluding the assassination of sovereigns when it was expedient, and a contention 
that lying was permissible, even under oath, if this promoted the cause of the 
order.” 

In this way, there emerged a perception of the Jesuits as a religious weapon 
in the Counter-Reformation, developing into a principal understanding of the 
Jesuits as an instrument of the pope for political and economic influence in 
the moulding of both Protestant and Catholic nations. Therefore, Jesuits were 
often portrayed — perhaps especially in Catholic regions — as having a voracity 
for gold. The latter was an important reason why the order had many opponents 
in Catholic countries during a period when state centralisation and consolidation 
created tensions between the political ambitions of Catholic sovereigns and the 
political authority of the pope. 


A Jesuitical state within the state? 


From the end of the 1750s, power struggles within the Catholic Church and Cath- 
olic countries led to the Jesuit order being excluded from a number of states, first 


18 John Harty, *Probabilism," in The Catholic Encyclopedia (New York: Robert Appleton Compa- 
ny, 1911). (http://www.newadvent.org/cathen/12441a.htm, accessed 17 February 2017). 

19 Harro Hópfl, Jesuit Political Thought: The Society of Jesus and the State, c. 1540-1630 (Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 2004), 7. See also Hollis, A History of the Jesuits; Cubitt, The 
Jesuit Myth; Steven Luckert, Jesuits, Freemasons, Illuminati, and Jacobins: Conspiracy Theories, 
Secret Societies, and Politics in the Late Eighteenth- Century Germany (PhD diss., State University 
of New York, 1993). 
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in Portugal (1759), then in important states such as France (1764) and Spain 
(1767), before the order was suppressed by pope Clement XIV (1705-1774) alto- 
gether in 1773. The Age of Enlightenment's aversion to corporations, and its anti- 
clerical struggle against alleged irrationality and illegitimate authorities contrib- 
uted, not unexpectedly, to increased anti-Jesuitism. In Spain and Portugal in par- 
ticular, there was a perception that the Jesuits' activities in Paraguay had created 
a republic that was evading the control of secular colonial powers.?? In France, 
the Encyclopédistes hurled their accusations at everything they perceived as irra- 
tional, including the Jesuits. And, as Jacob Katz has shown, claims that they con- 
stituted a state within the state with aspirations of forming their own empire 
were deliberately used against them in the French campaign to exclude them.” 

The controversial relationship of the Jesuits to European states, and contem- 
porary hegemonic notions of Jesuits, were also familiar to Scandinavians and 
were actively conveyed to the reading public. The official Stockholm Post-Tidnin- 
gar and Kigbenhavnske Danske Post-Tidender gave extensive coverage to the pro- 
hibitions against Jesuits in Catholic countries from the late 1750s. In 1786, the 
Norwegian provincial newspaper Trondhjems Adresse-Contoirs Efterretninger car- 
ried a longer series of articles on the Jesuits. The order's history and activities 
were presented to its readers across nine issues. The source of the texts is not 
clear, but they bear a close resemblance to the world history written by French 
abbot Claude-Francois-Xavier Millot (1726 — 1785). This was published in Danish 
beginning from the 1780s, but the volume that specifically discusses Jesuits 
was not published until 1790. The Trondheim newspaper must therefore have 
made use of editions in other languages.” Millot was a former Jesuit and, rather 
unsurprisingly, in his work the Jesuits were represented in accordance with the 
conventions of the age. 


20 O'Malley, The Jesuits, 73. 

21 Katz, *A State Within a State," 53. 

22 Trondhjems allene Kongelige privilegerede Adresse-Contoirs Ugentlig Udgivende Efterretninger 
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Alongside the abbot, the newspaper admired the Jesuits' ability to come into 
power and fortune, and they were described as shrewd and cunning. In many 
instances they ruled the most important courts in Europe and interfered in all 
manner of issues, playing a part in “every State ruse and every Revolution.”” 
They worked to extend the power of a domineering pope, and sought in the 
most zealous way to make the clergy independent of secular authority. And, ac- 
cording to their tenets, it was an obligation “to oppose a Sovereign who is an 
Enemy of the Roman Faith, which bejewels the most hideous and blackest of 
Vices, and aims to tear asunder all Obligations between Subjects and Ruler."?* 
The case of Paraguay was brought out in order to substantiate claims about 
their political ambitions. There, the order sought to establish an independent 
and militarily potent realm that was to be completely subjugated to the Jesuits; 
this realm was to be the starting point for the ultimate goal, namely dominion 
over the whole of South America.” 

The motivation behind their political influence was presented as economic 
gain. To attain their goals, the Jesuits adhered to a moral system based on a 
“most yielding Morality” that justified their mistakes and tolerated their imper- 
fections, and which took *into its Protection every Deed and Act that the boldest 
and most cunning Politics might wish to undertake.”*° The Trondheim newspa- 
per also noted the rigorous insistence on discipline, explaining that it was the 
duty of every member to put the order's interests before everyone else's. This 
“Spirit of Obligation to the Order,” the newspaper continued, was “the Jesuits’ 
characteristic Principle and the Key to their political Constitution and to their pe- 
culiar Opinions and Relationships."? 

The broad spectrum of anti-Jesuit notions actively expressed by the abbot 
and Trondheim newspaper is likely also important to understanding why the 
prominent “constitutional father” Wilhelm Koren Christie tabled the proposal 
to add the Jesuits to the Norwegian Constitution’s catalogue of outcasts in the 
spring of 1814, and why this received such wide support. 

While the constitutional committee in 1814 proposed that the Jews be ban- 
ned as early as in its founding principles, it was only as the assembly was dis- 
cussing the final wording of Article 2 on 4 May that Christie submitted the pro- 
posal concerning the Jesuits. He was generally sceptical of the notion that the 


23 TAE, no. 20 (1786). 
24 TAE, no. 22 (1786). 
25 TAE, no. 23, 24 (1786). 
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state should relinquish its control over the religion of its subjects. *No significant 
Benefit" for the state could be expected if those other than Christians were grant- 
ed the right to the free exercise of religion. On the contrary, there were grounds to 
fear great harm. “Beneath the Veil of Sanctity and religious Zeal,” the charlatan 
could swindle fortunes for himself and lure others towards vice, not least *Rebel- 
liousness towards the Nation's Authorities"? 

Christie also pointed out that the free exercise of religion for all could be- 
come perilous to societal morals if “human Sacrifice, Idolatry, Bigamy, and such- 
like" could be lawfully practised. In addition, he feared that Jesuits could freely 
enter the country, and so suggested that they ought to be positively excluded, in 
line with the Jews. The reason — according to fellow representative Sibbern’s 
journal — was political, and analogous to the rationale for excluding Jews.” 
They posed a political danger to the state. According to Thomas Bryn (1782- 
1827), who also participated at the constitutional assembly at Eidsvoll, Christie's 
motivation was also that Jesuits (and monks) were “as dangerous to the Religion 
as they are to the State."?? 

The Jesuit order was re-established by the Holy See in August 1814. This at- 
tracted the attention of the Norwegian press, and soon “Jesuitism” began to be 
addressed again. In a supplement to one of its issues, the semi-official Den 
Norske Rigstidende published longer extracts from foreign articles on the Jesuits 
in 1816. Here, all the old stereotypes were in place, not least emphasising that 
with its re-establishment, the order still held true to its morals and objectives.?! 
As an example of how these notions circulated across borders, mention can be 
made of the Norwegian Rigstidende's reproduction of the Danish Nyeste Skilderie 
af Kjebenhavn, which in turn cited Thuringian Allgemeine Litteratur-Zeitung's re- 
view of an 1815 publication of anti-Jesuit character. Here, Jesuitism was por- 
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trayed as an immoral tyranny, inter alia with reference to Pascal's Lettres provin- 
ciales and to the Jesuit Constitution of 1762. 

That same autumn, Rigstidende again borrowed from the Danish periodical 
and related how swiftly the Jesuit order had regained its power in Rome. By way 
of a wide-ranging network, it had already acquired power and control for itself. 
*This was the Jesuits' secret Police, which, as a private Institution, ranked higher 
than the State. Religious Fanaticism and partisan Interests obeyed this State 
within the State."? 

On this basis, it is no wonder that Christian Magnus Falsen — who also had 
an important role in the prohibition of the Jews in 1814 — expressed satisfaction 
with the Norwegian exclusion of Jesuits in his annotated version of the Consti- 
tution from 1818. He still found that the principle of Jesuit morality was “that 
all Means are permissible and good when the End is good.”* For Falsen, this 
was sufficient reason to shut them out, especially since, according to him, the 
order worked in the interests of the papacy rather than in the interests of nation- 
al governments. 

Thus, notions of the Jesuits in the period around 1814, as in the case of Jews, 
were characterised by a thriving transnationality. Ideas that they were politically 
dangerous in a variety of ways to secular state societies were in constant circu- 
lation across borders, even during the period when they had been formally sup- 
pressed by the pope. Not only did they corrupt good and - for the well-being of 
the state — necessary social morals, it was claimed; they also stood in direct op- 
position to secular authorities and were politically disloyal. In this period, they 
appeared to a broad public sphere as cosmopolitan and immoral anti-citizens of 
every nation, as did the Jews. In Scandinavia, these these notions were persis- 
tent, and played a significant role in public and parliamentary discussions. 
That was especially the case in Sweden and Norway, and peaked in the latter 
country whenever the Jesuit ban was brought up for discussion, all the way 
up to 1956. 


Catholicism and religious nationalism 
Anti-Jesuitism was often connected with anti-Catholicism and was fuelled by the 


same suspicion of Catholic ambitions to steer the Protestant churches back to the 
*mother church." This was a sentiment common to many Protestant regions and 
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was an expression of the fact that Catholicism was considered as both a religious 
and a political peril. This fear formed the basis for anti-Catholic legislation in a 
number of Protestant states, as well as in Catholic countries in which anti-Cleri- 
calism in different shapes played important roles. 

A particular example is British anti-Catholicism, and especially the fear that 
Catholicism would become instrumental in Irish nationalism. In the early 1800s, 
the British Lord Chancellor in Ireland argued against allowing Catholics to sit in 
parliament until they had freed themselves from the control of the priests and 
the Catholic hierarchy.” The arguments against giving Catholics full civil rights 
thus recalled the corresponding debates about Jews around Europe. Suspicions 
of a lack of political loyalty among Catholics in general, and among Irish Cath- 
olics in particular, gave longevity to objections against relaxing British legisla- 
tion and aroused a general scepticism towards Catholics throughout the 19th 
century.” 

In both Sweden and Denmark, Catholicism was thematised in a political 
context around the mid-1800s. In the 1840s the confrontation was between the 
Danish state and the Roman Catholic Church, a conflict that also involved Prot- 
estant states in northern Germany. The background to this was Pope Gregory 
XVI’s (1765-1846) hastened mission strategy for the Nordic countries. A separate 
mission was established with its own bishop, who had a residence in Hamburg, 
and the mission would cover the North German states and Denmark. In 1840, 
Belgian Jesuit and conservative ultramontanist Johannes Th. Laurent (1804— 
1884) was appointed Vicarius Apostolicus (bishop) for the mission.” This trig- 
gered strong objections both in Denmark and the Protestant states of northern 
Germany, partly because Laurent had previously been involved in clerical-polit- 
ical disputes in Prussia.” The government of Prussia considered the Catholic re- 
quirement for the offspring of mixed marriages to be raised as Catholics as inter- 
ference in the affairs of the state. The Bishop of Zealand, Jacob Peter Mynster, 
objected strongly to what he perceived as a dangerous missionary offensive, 
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the aim of which was the expansion of the power of the pope, and during the 
constitutional debates of 1849 he referred to Laurent as “a Catholic Fanatic.” 
It was in particular from the Danish professor of theology, Henrik Nicolai Clau- 
sen (1793 - 1877), that he acquired his understanding of Catholicism. 

In 1825, Clausen had published a discursive book on Protestantism and Ca- 
tholicism (Catholicismens og Protestantismens Kirkeforfatning, Laere og Ritus [Ca- 
tholicism's and Protestantism's Church Constitutions, Doctrines and Rites]). The 
Catholic Church was referred to as a "political Institution, with hierarchical Au- 
thority under a theocratic Sovereign with complete legislative, judicial and exec- 
utive Powers."^? The Roman Catholic Church was accused of being on hostile 
terms with the state and, according to Clausen, Catholicism's regime resulted 
in the Church not only always being a state within the state, but also a state 
against the state. Catholic subjects might well be obedient to the governments 
of their respective countries, but "this has to be subordinated to their greater 
Obedience to the Pope, and vanishes as soon as the two collide."^ 

The Danish chancellery recommended against granting Laurent access to 
Denmark, and after additional pressure from German states, the mission was 
placed under the Bishop of Osnabrück. This was acceptable to Prussia, among 
others. In 1841, Bishop Mynster of Zealand nevertheless came to the conclusion 
that the Danish government could not grant approval to bishops who were com- 
mitted by oath to the Holy See and who were thereby the "Subject of a foreign 
State." If the Bishop of Osnabrück was to be approved, he would have to be 
denied visitation or direct contact with Catholic churches in Denmark. The gov- 
ernment followed Mynster's approach and accepted the mission's bishop under 
Mynster's conditions. 

Catholicism was also politicised as a peril to the state at the constitutional 
assembly of 1848 — 1849, especially by conservative members. Bishop Mynster 
stated that Jesuitism was ever present and that the *Roman Hierarchy is a very 
considerable Power, which, through its many Branches, extends far and 
wide."^? It was the idea of granting Catholics access to public office that was re- 
garded by many, including Bishop Mynster, as being impermissible. Giving ac- 
cess to persons who, in ecclesiastical circumstances, acknowledged themselves 
to be subordinated to an authority "that is quite beyond the State, and which can 
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command of them whatever it wants," was dangerous. He therefore wanted to 
limit political rights to individuals of Evangelical Lutheran faith, and was sup- 
ported in this by key jurist, and later prime minister, Anders Sandøe Ørsted.“ 

The proposal did not receive a majority (35 votes in favour, 85 votes against); 
the debate did, however, demonstrate how great the suspicion towards Catho- 
lics’ qualification as fellow citizens still was. No delegates referred to Catholics 
and Catholicism in positive terms, and in debates the word "Jesuit" was activat- 
ed as an insult through associations with “fraud” and “hypocrisy.”“ For exam- 
ple, a proposal to inscribe the ban on Jesuits and monks into the Constitution, 
as in Norway, received astoundingly broad support (37 in favour, 79 against).*6 

In Bishop Mynster's book on the Danish Constitution and the practical scope 
of religious freedom, it was Catholicism, alongside Mormonism, that he warned 
especially against. According to him, the Roman Catholic Church had renewed 
its “state of war” with Denmark. Catholicism was dangerous because its power- 
ful and widely branched hierarchy was backed by “Jesuitism’s mighty and relent- 
less Influence."^ The state could not remain indifferent to the fact that a large 
proportion of its citizens was subject to a foreign and independent power [the 
Holy See] and was duty-bound to unconditional obedience to its commands. 
In the 1870s and early 1880s - following the Vatican Council's dogma regarding 
papal infallibility - Mynster's successor in the diocese of Zealand, Hans Lassen 
Martensen (1808-1884), reiterated warnings against Catholicism and Jesuit 
propaganda, which were casting their “fishing Nets around the Lands."^? This 
was not only for reasons of theology, but also due to its alleged foreignness 
and character as a secular state founded on values that stood in contrast to Prot- 
estantism's concepts of rights and freedom. ^? 

In Sweden from the 1840s up to the Non-Conformist Acts of 1860 and 1873, 
debates on religious freedom contributed to the thematising of Catholicism more 
generally, and of Jesuits in particular. According to Swedish historian Yvonne 
Maria Werner, it was precisely because of anti-Catholic attitudes in the Riksdag 
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that the liberalisation of religious laws was pushed back.?? The clergy, especially, 
painted a picture of Catholicism as a threat to Swedish culture and the social 
order. During the debates there were warnings against Jesuit infiltration and 
Catholic missioning, specifically that aimed at society's lower strata. Werner ar- 
gues that several of the Dissenter Acts' restrictions on members beyond the state 
church were motivated by the Catholic “peril,” not only obvious cases such as 
the ban on monasteries, but also the need to uphold a Lutheran monopoly on 
education and the school system.” 

As a member of the Riksdag in 1891, former Foreign Minister Oscar 
Bjórnstjerna (1819-1905) requested that the Swedish government propose an 
amendment to the Dissenter Act aimed specifically at Catholics. He wanted to 
legislate for a ban on priests demanding pledges in advance of wedlock that chil- 
dren of mixed marriages would be raised in a particular religion. This was the 
practice among Catholic priests in marriages between Catholics and Protestants. 
Bjórnstjerna argued that Catholic activity and influence was growing throughout 
Europe, including in Protestant regions, and as a result he was following Cath- 
olic missionary activity in Sweden with concern and disquiet. The Catholic 
priests' practices would eventually lead to a significant proportion of Swedes 
being Catholic, he explained, and the country would face the same problems 
as other countries in which Catholics had grown numerous “and where the pa- 
pacy constitutes a power within the state.”> For the faithful Catholic, he went 
on, the dictates of the pope had more validity than those of the king: “For 
every Swede who does not profess the Roman doctrine and looks on with repug- 
nance as an Italian prelate captures the leading position in our country, this 
ought to constitute a serious warning."? Through its alleged subordination to 
a foreign power, Catholicism was thus branded not only as politically problem- 
atic, but also as downright un-Swedish and thereby unpatriotic. Bjórnstjerna's 
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request was adopted by both chambers of the Riksdag the following year. The 
government's legislative process was prolonged and thorough, and it was not 
until 1898 that a definitive proposal was submitted to parliament. It stumbled 
when the proposal only received a majority in the first chamber.™ Anti-Catholic 
arguments were wielded even during the debate, including by the Minister of Jus- 
tice, who explained in reference to Catholic practices that it was intolerable for 
priests from foreign religious communities to act in defiance of the laws of the 
state. 

In Norway in the period after 1814, however, there was less a fear of Catho- 
lics than of dissenting Protestant groups. Nor did the establishment by royal li- 
cence of a Catholic congregation in Oslo in 1843, two years before the Dissenter 
Act afforded all Christians the opportunity to do the same, provoke particular re- 
sistance or fear from Lutheran quarters.” 

Until the latter part of the 19th century, the Jesuit question was not discussed 
in Norway to any significant extent.’ This set Norway apart from its Scandina- 
vian neighbours. Yet, the establishment of the Catholic Church in Norway trig- 
gered certain suspicions regarding whether Jesuits were concealing themselves 
in the ranks of Catholic priests and missionaries. The first Catholic pastor in 
Oslo, Gottfried Ignatius Montz (1813-1868), had to go out in public and declare 
that the rumours that he was actually a Jesuit were false.” 

The Catholic Church established a North Pole mission in 1855 with the north- 
ern town of Alta in Norway as its base and Arctic regions as its mission field. This 
soon prompted suspicions that it was the Jesuits who lay behind it. The station 
was led by Russian noble convert Paul Maria Stefan Djunkowski (1821-1870). He 
had previously been a Jesuit, but had been relieved of his vows in 1853. Local 
authorities, the Ministry of Justice, and not least the Swedish-Norwegian envoy 
in Paris all had strong suspicions that Djunkowski, especially, was still a Jesuit, 
but this could not be confirmed. The prefect in Tromsø pointed out that their pro- 
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clamations of not being Jesuits were dubious: *According to the Statutes of the 
Order, if the person in question is a Jesuit he is not only entitled but also obliged 
to deny his Status and to conceal it with the greatest Diligence, such that the pur- 
pose of the religion or Order can be achieved.”** The mission station and the 
Russian Djunkowski were closely monitored by the authorities, but this was 
probably provoked as much by fear of Russian interference in the northern 
provinces as by fear of the Jesuits. 

Although the prohibition on Jesuits was not discussed to any appreciable ex- 
tent, notions of “Jesuitism” were still alive and vivid in Norway too. There was 
little representation of Jesuits, but they — along with notions of “Jesuitism” — 
were mobilised in order to represent other groups. Jesuitism and its different var- 
iants acquired their own semantic meanings, decoupled from Jesuit monks spe- 
cifically. 

Both as a noun and as an adjective, the word was constructed with strongly 
pejorative associations and as a term of abuse that could be hurled at all poten- 
tial opponents. There are a number of examples of the term being used in a va- 
riety of contexts that had nothing to do with Jesuits or Catholicism: “Jesuitical 
dishonesty,” “Jesuitical ambiguity,” “Jesuitical tricks” and “Jesuitical mindset” 
were all terms used to characterise Protestant opponents in the 1830s and 
1840s.” In 1841, the well-known editor of Norway's Morgenbladet, Adolf Bredo 
Stabell (1807—1865), sued his counterpart at Christiansandsposten for libel. He 
had been called a spy, an informant, and someone who hailed *the Tenet of Jes- 
uitism, the End justifies the Means."9? He was not the only one to resent being 
attributed “Jesuitical” traits. 

As an expletive, the Jesuits were also included in dictionaries as a lexical 
term. The Danish dictionary of foreign words by Ludvig Meyer (1780 — 1854) ac- 
quired important standing in the Danish and Norwegian cultural world. In 
1837, it defined Jesuitisimus as “the Doctrine of Loyola, its Tenets and Spirit; Pre- 
tence, Hypocrisy, Sanctimony, Intrigue.”* In the same vein, Jesuitismus was de- 
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fined in Mauritz Hansen's (1794—1842) posthumously updated 1851 Norwegian 
dictionary of foreign words: *The Doctrine and Spirit of the Jesuits; Hypocrisy, 
Pretence."? Even in recent Norwegian dictionaries (Norsk Rikmdlsordbok) the 
word has retained its abstract meaning and characterises *a person who has 
the intent to use morally reprehensible means and (esp.) pretence in order to 
achieve a purpose.”® Similarly, the dictionary mentions Jesuitry (jesuitteri) and 
the adjective Jesuitical (jesuitisk) in the sense of “Jesuitic appearance or con- 
duct." Here the dictionaries reflect that the use of the term has had an enduring 
history beyond its specific context. 

Images of Jesuits were notably mobilised in representations of the Mormons 
from the 1850s onwards, and along with notions of Islam they were clearly re- 
garded as fitting and effective ways of branding undesirable religious practices. 
The fact that Mormons were represented as Jesuits shows in itself how engrained 
these notions must have been among public participants in the politico-religious 
discourse. 

From the 1880s there was some increase in interest in and discussion of Ca- 
tholicism in Norway, but it was not until the 1890s that the Jesuits' access to the 
kingdom was brought up for debate.™ Not surprisingly, this contributed to in- 
creased discussion of Jesuits and “Jesuitism,” and of Catholicism too for that 
matter. The constitutional proposals were partly based on a Christian-liberal ini- 
tiative within the free-church movement that was politically rooted in the nation- 
al-liberal party Venstre, and partly on a desire from Catholic quarters. 

In 1891, Norway adopted a new Dissenter Act, which many free-church 
groups were still dissatisfied with.9 In 1892, Baptist and Venstre party member 
Hans Andersen (1829 — 1901) therefore proposed to amend Article 2 of the Consti- 
tution so that religious freedom for all was positively inscribed. As a conse- 
quence, he also proposed the removal of the two remaining exclusionary provi- 
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sions (Jesuits and monastic orders).6 In an alternative constitutional proposal, 
three representatives from Venstre - among them Viggo Ullmann (1848-1910), 
a prominent public figure who in 1893 became party leader — backed the lifting 
of the exclusion of Jesuits and monks, or, otherwise, only retaining the exclusion 
of Jesuits. According to Ullmann, it was at the request of the Catholics that he 
was tabling the proposal.” During the parliamentary hearing in 1897, there 
was a constitutional majority to repeal the ban on monks, but not on Jesuits 
(63 voted in favour of repeal, 48 against). Neither was there a constitutional ma- 
jority to introduce a positive provision on religious freedom for all, which had 
largely been justified among the minority by an understanding that this was al- 
ready an established interpretation. 

The period around 1890 marked a dividing line in the history of the Catholic 
Church in Norway. In 1892 the country became its own Catholic see; its first Cath- 
olic bishop since the Middle Ages would be the Luxembourger Olaf Fallize 
(1844-1933). He had taken over as pastor in 1887 and was regarded as immense- 
ly faithful to the pope (an *ultramontanist").9? Under his leadership, the Catholic 
Church became hugely active in Norway. Many speakers were invited from 
abroad, and there was major interest in these meetings. A series of lectures by 
Father Dominikus Scheer (1830-1907) in Oslo and Trondheim in 1890 and 
1891 is reported to have been particularly well attended, and according to church 
historian Bernt Oftestad, helped to spark an intense debate about Catholicism in 
ecclesiastical theological circles./? Several new Catholic mission stations and 
congregations were established in Norway throughout the 1890s, and by the 
end of the century membership had doubled to two thousand. 

The constitutional proposals were dealt with in an atmosphere characterised 
both by growing anti-Catholicism and growing anti-Jesuitism in Protestant Eu- 
rope. That was triggered by *Romanisation" of the Catholic Church and spread 
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Le Concile selon Basile. 


(1869). — 2* Etat. (Cat. H. D. 3342 — a états décrits). 


Figure 6.2: “The Vatican Council according to Basile." The Vatican Council of 1869 -70 declared 
the infallibility of the Pope. This cartoon by Honoré Daumier (1808 — 1879) from 1869 suggests 
that the papal list of errors of heresy from 1864 (Syllabus Errorum) was more important as a 
moral guideline to Catholics (and especially Jesuits) than the Gospels. Like the papal document 
Quanta Cura from the same year, it was an anti-liberal and anti-modern document, and among 
other things condemned freedom of religion and freedom of conscience to be contrary to 
Catholic teachings. The figure Basile was a scheming Jesuit and music teacher in the opera The 
Barber of Seville (and Figaro's Wedding). Cf. Lisa Dittrich, Antiklerikalismus in Europa: Offent- 
ligkeit und Såkularisierung in Frankreich, Spanien und Deutschland (1848 — 1914) (Göttingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 2014), 440. 
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of ultramonatnism in the 19th century.” In 1870, papal infallibility was adopted 
as the doctrine of the Catholic Church. It strengthened the pope's supremacy and 
hierarchical authority, but at the same time increased the tension between uni- 
versalism and nationalism within the church. In post-unification Germany, Bis- 
marck laid the basis of a strategy of realpolitik that has been given the pithy ap- 
pellation Kulturkampf. It was a generally anti-Catholic policy, one that resulted, 
among other things, in the banning of Jesuit institutions in the German Empire in 
1872.7? The importance of Protestantism in German national identity during this 
period is described well by the German-American historian Helmut Walser 
Smith, and especially Catholicism became to many an obvious antipode to the 
German nation. Smith quoted the liberal German Historian, Heinrich Karl Ludolf 
von Sybel (1817— 1895), who in 1880 claimed that Catholics were not merely a re- 
ligious minority, but rather *a military organised corporation, which in Germany 
contains more than 30,000 agents sworn to absolute obedience.”” It was im- 
plied, of course, that the obedience of Catholic clerics was not to the a modern- 
ising and protestant German nation state, but rather to the Catholic Church and 
the bulwark of backwardsness it was depicted as. 

The American historian Michael B. Gross has argued against an understand- 
ing of the Kulturkampf as Bismarck's project alone, in which the chancellor of- 
fered Catholics as targets for liberal hostilities. Rather, he traces the groundwork 
for the Kulturkampf to the decades before Bismarck and to what he refers to as a 
liberal obsession with Catholicism ever since the Revolutions of 1848, and which 
developed alongside and as a response to a Catholic revival in the 1850s and 
1860s.“ The Kulturkampf was therefore, he argues, not a liberal “accident,” 
but an integral part of German liberalism in the second half of the 19th century, 
and a culmination of liberal demands for a modern Germany.^ Anti-Catholicism 
(and anti-clericalism) became powerful means to reorient a liberal vision for Ger- 
man society, and represented to liberals an imagined “Other.” To liberals, Gross 
asserts, Jesuits, monks, nuns, prisests, and Catholics were agents of dogma, su- 
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Figure 6.3: “One invasion follows another." Prussia crushed France in 1870-71 and captured 
Paris. The Germans retreated from the capital late in the winter 1871. Honoré Daumier suggests 
here that a Jesuit army took advantage of the retreat by their own (implicitly equally foreign and 


hostile) invasion of French society. 
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perstition, stupidity, subservience, intolerance, and irrationalism. This contrast- 
ed a burgeois ideology with emphasis on industrialisation, capitalist free-market 
economics, individualism, rationalism, masculinity, and freedom.” 

In this perspective, there are obvious parallels to the liberal paradox preva- 
lent when Jews were represented during the first Emancipation period around 
1800. Judaism, with its association with a state within the state, was also fre- 
quently considered antithetical to a modern, rational society of individuals 
and citizens within a nation state. Consequently, exclusion of Jews from the na- 
tional and political body, as demonstrated in the otherwise rather liberal Norwe- 
gian Constitution of 1814, was not neccesarily considered an illiberal anomaly, 
but as a protection of liberal ideas rooted in Enlightenment principles. 

In Germany, the restoration of the Jesuit order was not permitted until 1917, 
partly as an initiative to raise war morale among German Catholics.” Throughout 
the period, a debate continued that demonstrated the transnational nature of 
Jesuit and Catholic stereotypes, a debate that to a large extent was framed within 
a discourse of liberalism, or at least of liberal concepts like individualism and 
freedom of conscience which also became key concepts in a Protestant self def- 
inition. 

In the introduction to the anthology Culture Wars: Secular-Catholic Conflict in 
Nineteenth-Centry Europe (2003), Christopher Clark and Wolfram Kaiser argue 
that not only were European Catholics’ mobilisation around a papal agenda in 
the second part of the 19th Century a transnational phenomenon, but so was 
also the case for the liberal and anticlerical forces combatting it.”* Rather than 
speaking of a Kulturkampf limited to Germany, they find it justifiable to speak 
of wider European culture wars, which also includes countries in which Cathol- 
icism was hegemonic, but where universialism and ultramonanism was contest- 
ed. In a separate chapter in that antology, Wolfram Kaiser has emphasised the 
transnational character of anti-clericalism in the second half of the 19th century, 
in which the cunning Jesuit were still an important topos, and how it thrived in 
in a transnational public sphere where events and conflicts were transmitted by 
booming media and its networks.” Scandinavia fitted well into this pattern of 
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Figure 6.4: Anti-Catholicism had much in common with anti-Mormonism. Both stigmatised the 
respective religions as foreign threats to American freedom. This is explicitly represented in this 
cartoon which carries the title: *Religious liberty is guaranteed: but can we allow foreign 

reptiles to crawl all over US?" Unpublished and undated cartoon by Thomas Nast (1840-1902). 


“culture wars" and the discourses they where framed within elsewhere. By the 
end of the century, this was most evident for Norway and Sweden. 

For instance, children in Norwegian schools were exposed to unequivocal 
prejudice against the Jesuits for decades. In Anders Tollefsen's (1849 — 1916) text- 
book on church history for primary schools from 1891, one could read of the Jes- 
uits: 


They sacrificed everything to support and propagate the might of the pope, and, if possible, 
eradicate the Protestant doctrine, and in order to achieve this goal, they were not too dis- 
criminating in their methods. Their motto was: “The end justifies the means," and with this 
principle they defended rebellion, perjury and murder. [...] To this day the Jesuits continue 
their corrupt activities, albeit more secretively and with greater caution.?? 


The textbook was published in four editions in the years between 1890 and 1895. 
Such references must have necessarily influenced notions of Jesuits in broad 
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swathes of the population, something the pedagogue and folk high-school teach- 
er Viggo Ullmann pointed out the year before he proposed repealing the ban: *At 
School we were taught that they [the Jesuits] were appalling People who de- 
served to be expelled from Kingdom and Country [...]"*?! 

Foreign notions of Jesuitism continued to be imported and were disseminat- 
ed in a way that helped to bolster traditional anti-Jesuit stereotypes. In 1891, the 
German writer Otto von Corvin’s (1812-1886) malicious attacks on Catholicism 
and Jesuitism were translated and published in Norwegian.” Pfaffenspiegel, as 
the book was called in German, was originally published in Prussia in 1845, 
and by 1860 had reached a print run of 1.6 million copies. Two years later, the 
Norwegian newspaper Aftenposten carried a positive report of former Jesuit 
Count Paul von Hoensbroch's (1852- 1923) “revelations” in Preussische Jahrbüch- 
er. Here, Jesuitism was labelled as an indoctrinating teaching that demanded 
total submission to the brethren of the order and thereby rooted out all individu- 
alism. According to the newspaper report, Hoensbroch was able to establish that 
Jesuitism was anti-patriotic. With its entire worldwide "System of Levelling," Jes- 
uitism suppressed and "indeed to a certain degree annihilates legitimate nation- 
al Sentiment and Patriotism. Faithful, devoted Love for the Fatherland is an 
Emotion for which Jesuitism’s Regime has no place."? 

When it came to the Norwegian debate about the Jesuit ban throughout the 
entire period up to the 1950s, the church historian Andreas Brandrud's (1868 — 
1957) book on Kloster-Lasse probably had the greatest impact. Brandrud gradu- 
ated in 1892 with a degree in theology and was a professor of church history at 
the University of Oslo from 1897.?^^ The theme of Kloster-Lasse was the Catholic 
Counter-Reformation, and the Jesuits naturally received top billing in the ac- 
count. Here, Jesuit morality was generalised and rejected as abhorrent: "In real- 
ity, the moral principles of the Jesuit casuists entail a denial or a nullification of 
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Figure 6.5: “The Unseen Signal of Jesuits.” The notion that Jesuits were disloyal to local secular 
authorities and that they passed on secret information concerning state affairs received in 
confessions, is old. American cartoon by Charles Stanley Reinhart (1844-1896) from 1873. 


both Christian and human ethics.”® Morality could not exist without the free- 
dom and responsibility of the individual, and the Jesuits’ alleged cadaver obedi- 
ence led to the precise opposite. And there was no doubt, Brandrud argued, that 
Jesuit moral theologians taught that the end justified the means — something he 
spent much time substantiating with citations. 

In his depiction of Jesuitism, he relied heavily on the Swiss cultural historian 
Otto Henne am Rhyn (1828-1914), who had published Die Jesuiten, deren Ge- 
schichte, Verfassung, Moral, Politik, Religion und Wissenschaft [The Jesuits, their 
History, Constitution, Ethics, Politics, Religion and Science] in Leipzig in the 
1880s. The book was published in several editions, latterly as a newly reworked 
version in 1894 that was widely available in Scandinavian bookstores and pro- 
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cured for libraries.*° In Brandrud, large parts of the anti-Jesuit arsenal were sum- 
moned up - both the Jesuits' suspicious handling of the truth, and their willing- 
ness to commit regicide. He also explained that Jesuitism supported the idea of 
popular sovereignty — not on the basis of liberal thought, but because worldly 
rulers such as princes and kings were the enemies of the papacy. Papal authority 
was strengthened by depriving worldly sovereigns of their powers. According to 
Brandrud, the papacy considered that it was “simpler to preserve its authority 
over the unwitting masses than over the power-hungry and headstrong sover- 
eigns."? At the same time, the Jesuits’ traditional influence over those same rul- 
ers was underlined through the role they assumed as confessors. This gave them 
not only insight into the *most intimate political secrets" of Catholic sovereigns, 
but also control over their consciences. Through both these means, Jesuit confes- 
sors acquired political influence.®* 

Another authority in Brandrud was the aforementioned Hoensbroch. Bran- 
drud referred to him to substantiate his own conclusion that the Jesuit order, 
in the “truest sense,” was an international society in which national sentiment 
and love for one’s country were suppressed.?? 

In the Storting there was a large, silent minority with a centre of gravity 
within Høyre, the party of the conservatives, that blocked the majority’s desire 
to repeal the ban on the Jesuits. The assembly’s overall motivation therefore 
seems to be as obscure as when the prohibitions were adopted in 1814. But 
the arguments of those who took the floor are markedly reminiscent of the dis- 
course about Jews around 1814. The lines of reasoning being promoted were 
mainly national and historical. The conservative Christian Schweigaard (1838 — 
1899) pointed out that monks' orders were a "foreign Plant, and a Plant whose 
widespread Propagation I do not believe is of benefit to our Society."?? Apart 
from the monastic order being unpatriotic, he did not elaborate on what the 
problem otherwise consisted of. His fellow party member in the conservatives, 
Christopher Knudsen (1843 — 1915), resident chaplain in Drammen and later brief- 
ly Minister of Church Affairs from 1905, was also keen to avoid the importation of 
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undesirable elements.” Opposition was thus expressed through a national 
rather than a religious discourse, and branding monks and Jesuits as un-Norwe- 
gian was itself considered by some representatives to be sufficient grounds to 
persevere with the ban. The nation and its members ought to be protected 
from unpatriotic agents of undesirable values. 

As part of a nation-building process that was particularly important in the 
period leading up to the dissolution of the Swedish-Norwegian union in 1905, 
the debate surrounding the access of monks and Jesuits to the kingdom was 
therefore also a question of who belonged to the Norwegian national communi- 
ty.? The domestic Catholic Church was clearly wary of this, and practised a de- 
liberate *Norwegianising" of Catholicism, both through the usage of language 
and national symbols and by invoking the roots of the Norwegian Catholic 
Church stretching back to the Middle Ages.” Especially the High Middle Ages, 
which was deemed a Golden Age for the Norwegian Atlantic Empire — which in- 
cluded Greenland, Iceland, the Faroes, Orkneys, Shetlands, as well as territories 
later lost to Sweden, was of great importance to Norwegian nationalism in the 
19th century. 

In Norwegian history, nationalism and the national-liberal tradition were 
primarily anchored in the political movement associated with the party Venstre 
(*Left"). However, as the Norwegian historian Alf Kaartvedt has pointed out, 
there was also a nationalist tradition within conservatism and its base in the 
party Høyre (“Right”). On the question of admitting the Jesuits, Høyre could ap- 
peal to a conservatively oriented nationalism and appear to be mindful of the 
homeland without it taking the form of criticism against the union with Sweden 
and the monarchical-conservative form of government. 

As we have seen also with the Jewish question from the beginning of the 
19th century, history was mobilised as a substantial justification for exclusion 
and the unsuitability as citizens of those who were excluded. At the Storting 
in 1897, this was true both of pastor and Hgyre member Carl Julius Arnesen 
(1847— 1929) and of chaplain Christopher Knudsen. Arnesen advocated for the ex- 
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tension of religious freedom as far as "Considerations for the Security of the 
State allow." There was clearly a boundary line when it came to the Jesuits: *His- 
tory has established that it is not particularly reassuring to permit them entry 
since this is not only a Question of spiritual Interests and the Community of 
the Church, but is also applicable to the State and its Laws, at least in my Inter- 
pretation.” Knudsen was open to repealing the constitutional ban on Jesuits, 
but it would in that case have to be introduced as separate legislation. However, 
he continued, it was not for religious reasons that he wished to stop them from 
entering: “It is not because the Jesuits have a different Form of Faith and Wor- 
ship, and it is not because they are a different religious Community; it is because 
their Doctrine and their History shows that in Matters other than the purely re- 
ligious and ecclesiastical, they have proved to be rather dangerous People."?é 
And because it was evident that the Jesuits not only represented an immoral doc- 
trine, but also actively conducted themselves in accordance with their principles, 
they should, according to Knudsen, continue to be excluded. 

None of the advocates of the Jesuit ban in the Storting mobilised the arsenal 
of stereotypes that they must have known were familiar to the public. In all like- 
lihood, this was not necessary. The hegemonic representations of Jesuits were 
present and clear — both for those who had studied Brandrud’s publications 
and those who had simply read school textbooks. It would be difficult for any 
active attempts to create counter-representations, especially from within the 
Catholic Church, to rectify this. As previously mentioned, Jesuitism as a term 
lived a life of its own with a usage that far exceeded reference to actual Jesuits. 
Viggo Ullmann used it himself as he argued that there was no more reason to 
exclude Catholic Jesuits than there was to do the same to “Jesuit Protestants.”” 
As an adjective, the word acquired a position in the Norwegian language precise- 
ly because it provided such unambiguous associations, and could thus be acti- 
vated as an insulting characterisation of Protestants as well. 

When the question of the Jesuits came up again in the 1920s, the situation 
had changed. Now it had obviously became necessary to reiterate the catalogue 
of allegations, even in the Storting. The debate now took place in a public arena 
in which the Jesuit issue had become searingly controversial throughout the 
Scandinavian peninsula. 
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Scandinavian anti-Jesuitism in the 1920s 


In March 1921 it was announced that the Danish Jesuit Alois Menzinger (1876 — 
1941) had been invited to hold a lecture at the Norwegian Students' Union on 
the Catholic Church's position on modern theology. *It will be rather strange 
to see how our authorities respond to this announcement," wrote Morgenbladet 
on the occasion.” According to the newspaper's “authoritative” sources, there 
was no doubt that, constitutionally, Jesuits could not set foot on Norwegian 
soil. Still, the Jesuit was not prevented from entering the country or from giving 
his lecture. Neither did a report to the police from the engineer, lay preacher and 
vigorous anti-Catholic writer Albert Hiorth (1876 — 1949), nor newspaper articles 
about the case, prompt the authorities to take action.” 

The visit was nevertheless far from ignored in ministerial corridors. As a con- 
sequence of the Menzinger case, the Ministry of Justice wanted a repeal of the 
Jesuit paragraph rather than attempting to enforce the ban. On the basis of 
the case's topicality, the Ministry of Justice involved the Ministry of Church Af- 
fairs in May of the same year.'?? The nation's bishops, the Faculty of Theology 
at the university, and the private and conservative Free Faculty of Theology (Me- 
nighetsfakultetet) were enquired about the matter. Four out of six bishops recom- 
mended the ban's repeal, and with one exception the board of professors at the 
Faculty of Theology did likewise. The Free Faculty of Theology, on the other 
hand, was unanimously opposed to the proposal. 

A proposition to amend the paragraph was therefore made in 1923 and ac- 
cepted for hearing in 1925. However, in contrast to 1897, this time a large majority 
in the Storting wished to uphold the ban. The episcopate had also switched its 
opinion as the matter was being heard, primarily due to changes in personnel. 
Public life was swamped with anti-Catholic writings and contributions demon- 
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strating that there was still vitality in old notions about Jesuits, not to mention 
persistent support and validity for them in broad circles. 

The growing fear of Catholicism was not a particularly Norwegian phenom- 
enon; quite the contrary. It characterised almost all of Protestant Europe at this 
time, and in Norway found sustenance from beyond the country's borders. There 
were clear parallels to and points of contact with the debate in Sweden. The in- 
creased Protestant fear of Catholicism was mainly a consequence of World War I, 
and was further strengthened by the revolution in Russia. 

Not only were there suspicions that the papacy was an accessory to the out- 
break of war, as it was claimed that the Holy See was partial to the interests of 
the Central Powers (especially Catholic Austria-Hungary), but also that it had 
emerged from the war as the victor — despite the capitulation of those same pow- 
ers in 1918.1°! Three new states dominated by the Roman Catholic Church 
- namely Lithuania, Poland and Ireland - were created at the expense of 
post-war Protestant states." Victorious Catholic countries such as Belgium, 
France and Italy had gained territory. Germany, referred to as the homeland of 
Protestantism, had been severely weakened in several ways - territorially, mili- 
tary and economic. The Swedish church historian and later bishop, Bengt Wa- 
densjó, has shown how increased Roman Catholic political and ecclesiastical ac- 
tivity in the post-war period reinforced this tendency.’ The Catholic-dominated 
party Zentrum gained an influential position in the Weimar Republic, and sim- 
ilar parties with Catholic roots existed in the Netherlands, Lithuania, Austria and 
Switzerland. At the same time, Catholic orders were clearly growing in character 
in Protestant areas. In Germany alone, over seven hundred monasteries were es- 
tablished in the years 1919 — 1923.!^^ 
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The outcome of this was that the Roman Catholic Church increased its influ- 
ence in a number of ways in Protestant countries. The increased Catholic mis- 
sionary activity, referred to as an agenda by Pope Benedict XV (1854 — 1922) in 
1919, was interpreted as a revived Counter-Reformation and — not surprisingly — 
met with great concern in Protestant states. 

While communists often viewed the Catholic Church as a political enemy, 
the papacy was associated with communism by leading Protestants.’ Both po- 
pedom and communism were perceived to represent a denial of individuality and 
freedom of thought, a hierarchically ordered system of cadaver obedience, and 
inadequate space for opposition and criticism. Thus, Catholicism was seen as 
the antithesis of civic liberalism. Eivind Berggrav, editor of the journal Kirke og 
kultur [Church and Culture] and from 1928 bishop in the Norwegian Church, ex- 
plained in 1922 that contemporary examples of key communists becoming Cath- 
olics were not surprising. *Revolution and papism, too, have generally demon- 
strated remarkable points of contact in their psychology," he explained. The 
world had never seen a “stronger political papacy than Moscow now," and 
both, according to Berggrav, were characterised by obedience and subjugation. 
The road from ruthless communists to ruthless Catholics could therefore be a 
short one. 

Catholicism and communism - both regarded by conservative Lutherans as 
undermining the liberal state and its emphasis on freedom of thought — had as- 
sumed an offensive position in the early 1920s. Both were perceived to be fishing 
in troubled waters following the chaos of the Great War and the Russian Revo- 
lution, and both were therefore quick to be feared. 

One result of this fear was the establishment of an international organisation 
(Internationaler Verband zur Verteidigung des Protestantismus [International Prot- 
estant League]) in 1923 for the defence of Protestantism in the face of the Roman 
Catholic Church." Swedish Lutherans played an important role here both at its 
founding and in subsequent activities. Eventually the organisation received ac- 
ceptance from more Nordic countries, and would have two principal objectives. 
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norsk forlag, 1984), 44. 
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One was to convey the alleged advantages of Protestantism in spiritual, religious 
and moral matters. The second was to defend Protestantism against attacks, first 
and foremost from contemporary counter-reformist activities.'?5 The Swedish 
commitment was by no means accidental. As in Norway, certain events in the 
period after World War I provoked increased anti-Catholicism in the public 
sphere and within the clergy. 

In 1919, a new school policy directive obliged Swedish educators to avoid 
teachings that could be perceived as injurious attacks on adherents of other be- 
liefs or on contemporary demands for individual freedom of thought.'^? This 
prompted the Catholic bishop of Sweden, Albert Bitter (1848 —1926), to point 
out what he believed to be erroneous representations of Catholicism in Swedish 
textbooks. He proposed to set up a committee to review both them and Swedish 
history books in general. He objected in particular to portrayals of worship of the 
Virgin Mary, the granting of indulgences, and stereotypes about Jesuit morali- 
ty."? The petition was printed in three thousand copies and distributed to Swed- 
ish schools. 

This triggered a minor anti-Catholic storm in the Swedish press. The sugges- 
tion was viewed as a demand that Swedish school teaching should be subject to 
papal censorship. Theologians went to press claiming that the textbooks' por- 
trayal of Jesuit morality was correct. Among other things, they pointed out 
that the Jesuits' *probabilism" was as harmful to genuine morality as ultramon- 
tanism was to the Church." A lecturer in ethics at Uppsala University was com- 
missioned to assess the accusations, and the Swedish authorities dropped the 
case when, for the most part, he rejected the charges. The petition did, however, 
help to confirm contemporary Protestant concerns about a Catholic counter-re- 
formist offensive in Sweden. 

The same was true of a Catholic request in 1922 to abolish the Swedish ban 
on monasteries, a proposal that also resonated with the politically appointed 
Committee for Religious Freedom. Individual monks and representatives of the 
order were tolerated in Sweden, but monasteries were still prohibited. In public, 
monasteries were portrayed as the Catholic Church's most important battle in- 
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strument, and Catholicism as the enemy of freedom.” The Swedish ban on mon- 
asteries remained in effect until 1951. 

Sweden has historically had close ties to the Baltic region, and for a lengthy 
period the area was also part of a Swedish Baltic Sea empire. After World War I, 
the Baltic states gained national independence and the Swedish Church as- 
sumed an important ecclesiastical role. Among other things, both Estonia’s 
and Latvia’s Lutheran bishops were blessed by the Swedish Archbishop, the ecu- 
menical and Nordic-oriented Nathan Sóderblom (1866 — 1931). In religious terms, 
Latvia, especially, was a divided society. A clear majority of the population were 
Lutherans, but there was a significant Catholic minority, and in the border areas 
towards Poland, Catholics constituted the majority. At this time Poland was in a 
phase of expansion and had annexed Vilnius and eastern parts of present-day 
Lithuania, among other places. Fearing further Polish expansion, Latvia sought 
support in the Vatican by yielding to Catholic requests to take over churches in 
Riga. In 1923, the Lutheran Jacob Church and the Orthodox Alexander Church 
were handed over to the Catholic Church. 

This so-called *church robbery" was not only met with resistance among 
Protestants in the Baltics, but was also given considerable attention in Swe- 
den." A protest was conveyed through Swedish churches, gathering 228,000 sig- 
natures. Not only was the “church robbery” seen as a counter-reformist attack on 
a sphere of influence of Swedish Church politics; it was also considered a portent 
of Catholic claims in Sweden. In a newspaper interview, the Swedish Archbishop 
stated that now was the time to fear Roman Catholic demands to take over me- 
dieval churches in Uppsala.‘ 

The climax of the Latvian church case was reached just before Dutch Cardi- 
nal Wilhelm van Rossum (1854 - 1932) visited Sweden on his high-profile visit to 
the Nordic countries. He first arrived in Denmark in late June 1923, before visiting 
Iceland and the Faroe Islands. In the latter half of July he came to Bergen and 
undertook a tour of Norway, before continuing to Sweden in early August. Van 
Rossum's visit drew considerable attention in both Sweden and Norway. He 
was referred to as "The Red Pope" because he was considered to be perhaps 
the most influential of the cardinals, and therefore a power adjacent to "the 
Black Pope,” who was the general of the Jesuit Order, and “the White Pope,” 
the pope himself. 
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The cardinal's journey was viewed on both sides of the border as part of a 
Catholic agitation and a planned missionary campaign. He was received kindly 
and courteously, but with distrust. In Roskilde he was refused permission to hold 
prayers at the shrine of St. Canute (medieval king and patron saint of Denmark) 
at Odense Cathedral. In Trondheim, an application to hold a Catholic mass at the 
shrine of St. Olaf (medieval king and patron saint of Norway) in Nidaros Cathe- 
dral was rejected, and a planned St. Olaf's Day visit to Stiklestad was cancelled. 
As the battleground upon which St. Olaf died, Stiklestad holds a major symbolic 
position in Norwegian history and represents the formation of the kingdom of 
Norway. The cardinal was attempting to mobilise the Catholic origins and history 
of the Nordic churches, and after events in Riga this raised suspicious concerns 
about whether the Catholic Church would claim back ownership of former Cath- 
olic property in the Nordic countries as well. 

This distrust also reared its head in Norway. In Nidaros Cathedral's home 
town, Trondhjems Adresseavis wrote about the "church robbery" in Riga after 
van Rossum's Nordic tour. The headline presented it as a “pawn in Rome's 
game of church politics," and the newspaper continued: *With this adroit eccle- 
siastical chess move, Rome has undoubtedly advanced its frontier towards the 
Baltic Sea in a way that testifies strikingly to its intentions." The starkly symbolic 
impact of handing over a venerable church, one with historical Swedish memo- 
ries, was pointed out — not least by it “being won back from the heretics..."!! 

The Swedish Lund theologians Lars Wollmer (1879 — 1973) and Magnus Pfan- 
nenstill (1858 - 1940) played an important part when the International Protestant 
League was established in May 1923. In September of that year, they were instru- 
mental at the Almdnna Svenska Prestforeningen’s [General Association of Swed- 
ish Priests] national assembly. There, Pfannenstill appealed to an already latent 
fear of Catholicism, conjuring up a picture of a pervasive Roman Catholic Church 
that was secretly increasing its influence. In addition to the recent Swedish and 
Baltic experiences, the “ravages” of the Counter-Reformation in Germany were 
also raised and a universal Protestant rally at the supranational level was de- 
scribed as crucial to rescuing Protestantism from a common enemy.” 

Pfannenstill and Wollmer made sure that the Association of Swedish Priests 
joined the international organisation, in addition to establishing a separate na- 
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tional committee for the combating of Catholicism in Sweden. The purpose of the 
committee was to monitor Catholic propaganda in Sweden and beyond through- 
out Scandinavia, to “counteract un-Evangelist endeavours within the Swedish 
Church" and establish contact with Evangelical churches in other countries in 
the defence of Protestantism.'!* 

In November 1923, when the Norwegian Minister of Justice proposed the re- 
peal of the Constitution's ban of Jesuits, currents of anti-Catholicism had there- 
fore been circulating not only internally in Sweden and Norway, but across Nor- 
dic and European borders too. A supranational Protestant action group had been 
founded and closer inter-Scandinavian ties had been formed. From 1920 on- 
wards, summits between Nordic bishops were arranged regularly, and from 
1924 joint meetings among Nordic pastor associations were also formalised.’ 
The Swedish Catholic sceptic, Archbishop Nathan Sóderblom, was key to the 
process of establishing closer Nordic contacts, and these included Lutheran bish- 
ops in Estonia and Latvia. As far back as 1910 he called Jesuitism *our civilisa- 
tion's most dangerous enemy.” Jesuitism, with its demands of obedience and 
untrustworthy insidiousness, represented Christianity shorn of individuality and 
freedom, he explained. At the joint Nordic episcopal conference in 1924, Catholic 
propaganda was addressed in several contexts. It was the main topic at one of 
the afternoon sessions, and after the fact participants depicted these as the 
most interesting discussions." It is therefore reasonable to suppose that oppo- 
sition to Jesuits within Norwegian clerical-theological circles was reinforced by 
both the distinctively Swedish and the more generally European Protestant circu- 
lation of anti-Catholic notions. 

In February 1924 the contents of Cardinal van Rossum's travelogue from the 
Nordic countries came to light, published in Dutch for a Catholic audience.’” It 
attracted huge attention and ignited opposition to Catholics in general, while in 
Norway it galvanised objections to the most recent constitutional amendment 
proposal. The travelogue was referred to as a curious work that depicted Protes- 
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tant churches in the Nordic countries in decay and dissolution and with congre- 
gations that longed for the mother church. This was perceived as deliberately er- 
roneous, just as the hospitality the Catholic Church had been afforded was con- 
strued as admiration for it. Within Catholic sceptic circles in the Nordic 
countries, the publication, therefore, was confirmation of the Catholic Church's 
lack of trustworthiness; and “such a grossly incorrect and misleading portrayal” 
gave reason to recall “the well-known Jesuit maxim, that the end justifies the 
means."!? The Association of Swedish Priests took action and had a letter of pro- 
test against van Rossum's book printed in German newspapers." Likewise, the 
Norwegian Association of Priests sent a similar protest to Evangelischer Presse- 
dienst in Berlin.” In February 1925, Olaf Moe (1876 — 1963), a professor at the 
conservative Free Faculty of Theology, branded the work a “politico-religious di- 
atribe" full of hateful and cutting attacks against the Reformation and Protestan- 
tism.? The journal Luthers Kirketidende accounted for the great mobilisation in 
the Storting against the repeal of the Jesuit ban in the summer of the same year 
by the fact that, among other things, van Rossum's "absurd account" had 
brought significant harm upon the Catholic cause." 

With the proposal to amend the Constitution, Norwegian anti-Catholic dis- 
course was first and foremost characterised by anti-Jesuit notions. However, it 
was not until 1925 that the debate on Jesuits earned broader engagement. A cler- 
ical-theological circle rooted within the Church, the Faculty of Theology at the 
University, and the Free Faculty of Theology played a key role here, alongside 
legal historian Absalon Taranger, who was associated with the Free Faculty of 
Theology that same year. 

Professors Christian Ihlen (1868 — 1958) and Oluf Kolsrud (1885 - 1945) at the 
Faculty of Theology were — along with Taranger - the most important advocates 
of lifting the ban. Both Ihlen and Taranger based their arguments on the fact that 
the Jesuits had historically had a dubious role. Ihlen concluded that they had 
previously exploited their standing and influence over sovereigns and statesmen 
for *violence and oppression against alternative thinkers," but that they could 
nevertheless not be principally described as a political organisation and agents 
of the papacy in the present day.” 
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Figure 6.6: “The Red Pope" (røde Pave), Cardinal Wilhelm van Rossum visited the Nordic 
countries in 1923. The visit received much attention at the time. In retrospect, his travelogue was 
seen by many as proof of not only the Catholic Church's offensive mission plans for the Nordic 
countries, but also that the Church was unreliable and mendacious. From Aftenposten's (13 
March 1924) front page article about the travelogue. 
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Professor Absalon Taranger followed up the case in March of that year in an 
article in Aftenposten entitled "Jesuit propaganda in the present day." There he 
stated that the Catholic Church now considered the time ripe for a final show- 
down with Wittenberg and the Reformation. He described a determined Catholic 
missionary campaign to recapture Protestant territories that was taking place 
both in the open and in secret. As an example of the latter he brought up 
how, especially in the Netherlands, Jesuits had directed their missionary activi- 
ties towards children.’ In an series of articles in Aftenposten on the history of 
the Jesuit ban, Taranger claimed that the Jesuit order had been a driving and in- 
dustrious force in the Catholic Church's politics throughout the 19th and 20th 
centuries, and that the goal was to concentrate all power in the pope's hands: 
*He desires to be the ruler of both the Church and the world." His power was 
growing and was also being felt in Norway, he explained. Nevertheless, he sup- 
ported the ban's repeal. This was grounded in a principle of religious freedom, 
but would also serve as a good example. How, for instance, could one set de- 
mands on religious freedom in the field of the international mission if one 
could be accused of a lack of freedom at home??? 

There were many voices against. Luthersk kirketidende [Lutheran Church 
Times] was affiliated with the Association for the Inner Mission [Indremisjonsfor- 
bundet] and came to be dominated by editors with a background from the con- 
servative Free Faculty of Theology. In February 1925, in the midst of the Constitu- 
tional Committee's work on writing its recommendation, the editors took a clear 
position against lifting the Jesuit ban. This was not for religious reasons, they 
emphasised, but a distinction had to be made between the religious and the po- 
litical work of the Roman Catholic Church: *The Jesuits are the political hench- 
men of this church, and wherever they are allowed to work they are the blindly 
obedient political organs of the papacy."?! And, the journal continued, the pol- 
itics of the Jesuits was inextricably linked to their ethics. Whatever the Jesuits ac- 
tually said or did not say about the phrase "the end justifies the means," it was a 
fact that 


in their blind, slavish discipline to superiors (cadaver obedience), in their defence of silent 
reservation (reservatio mentalis) and in their teaching of *probable" reason (probabilism), 
they deny the Protestant principle of freedom of conscience and independence in the do- 
main of morality. And it is this that renders them the slavishly obedient political organs of 
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the papacy, organs that have gained a reputation for ruthlessly pursuing their aims without 
concerning themselves with the means.'?? 


In April 1925, the journal reiterated its position. It brought out van Rossum’s visit 
and his “tendentious” travelogue as confirmation of a Catholic Counter-Reforma- 
tion. Furthermore, statements by Pope Pius XI (1857- 1939) from December 1922 
and May 1923 provided evidence that the Jesuit order was being called to combat 
Protestantism.? A pragmatic religious policy thus needed to be employed, not 
an abstract-theoretical approach based on the principle of religious freedom, 
the journal argued. Two articles in Aftenposten that same spring show that Pro- 
fessor Daniel Andreas Frøvig (1870 — 1954) at the Free Faculty of Theology must 
have been the author of Kirketidende's argument. Here, under his own name, he 
repeated more or less verbatim the same arguments from the two editorials.?^ 

The conservative periodical Norsk kirkeblad [Norwegian Church News] was 
also prompt in declaring its opposition, demanding in February 1924 that the 
paragraph remain unchanged. The Jesuits were now, as in earlier times, conduct- 
ing religious propaganda "for altogether the most aggressive Catholicism we 
know of."?^ The case was not a question of religious freedom. An Evangelical 
Lutheran populace had the right to defend itself against the "religious battle 
propaganda" spread on the basis of a "Jesuit view of morality with ends and 
means in mind." In the aftermath of van Rossum’s visit and travelogue, the jour- 
nal warned particularly against “abstract-idealist liberalism” opening the doors 
to “the most cunning and persistent Catholic reapers of souls — an institution 
that ‘incidentally lacks the word “freedom” in its lexicon’, to quote [religious his- 
torian Edvard] Lehmann.” 

The professorial opposition to the Jesuits was supplemented by that of the 
clergy. The liberal Bishop of Nidaros, Jens Gran Gleditsch (1860 —1931), one of 
the bishops recently appointed since the episcopate had issued its statements 
in 1921, supported the principle of the statal non-intervention in ecclesiastical 
matters. He did, however, point out that a “national-liberal” understanding of 
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the rule of law could no longer be taken for granted. He made mention of loom- 
ing revolutionary ideas about the radical transformation of the justice system in 
both fascist and communist moulds, and that in such a context it was perhaps 
most appropriate not to repeal the Jesuit ban. Thus, fear of revolution and the 
room for manoeuvre that the Jesuits might then acquire provided a basis for up- 
holding the ban. 

Early in 1925, the Association of Priests of the Norwegian Church also took a 
clear stand on the ban. In a petition to the Storting, it argued that the Roman 
Catholic Church was planning a missioning campaign towards the Nordic coun- 
tries and that the Jesuits had taken a position of leadership here.?? Because the 
Jesuit order was aggressively disposed towards Protestantism, the Association of 
Priests did not believe that it would be an infringement of religious freedom to 
shut them out. The petition was signed by Professor Olaf Moe at the Free Faculty 
of Theology and Bishop Johan Lunde (1866-1938), among others, but a driving 
force seems to have been the association's leader, pastor Johan Fredrik Gjesdahl. 
As previously described, as a parliamentary representative, he was also instru- 
mental in raising the issue of countermeasures to the Mormons in the Storting 
in 1912. He was active in debates throughout the spring of 1925 and referred to 
Catholicism as a “clenched fist against Protestantism.” He further pointed out 
that as long as the Jesuits were tasked with waging an uncompromising war 
of aggression against Protestant societies, they were, to his mind, undesirable 
in the country. 

When the Constitutional Committee recommended the rejection of the pro- 
posal to amend the Constitution at the end of February 1925, Jesuit attributes 
were not up for discussion. On the contrary, the committee based its opinion 
on the absence of a pressing need to repeal the ban, as well as the stark reluc- 
tance from ecclesiastical quarters. Here they referred specifically to the petition 
from the Association of Priests, as well as the pronounced standpoints of Lu- 
thersk kirketidende and Norsk kirkeblad.'^9 
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With certain exceptions, a clerical-theological establishment thus took a 
clear point of view on the Jesuit issue in the period before and after the Constitu- 
tional Committee's recommendation was made public. It is likely this was deci- 
sive for the outcome of the matter at the Storting that summer. There was great 
public engagement in the run-up to the Storting debate, and the writer and 
speaker Marta Steinsvik (1877-1950) in particular helped to raise the heat 
with a populist blend of powerful anti-Semitism and anti-Catholicism.' But 
she arrived on the scene when the debate was already marked by intense anti- 
Catholicism, fuelled not least by clerical-theological sources.” 

As the recommendation was being discussed at the Storting, the bishops' 
reasons for supporting the ban were also conveyed.'? Three of them had been 
appointed in 1921. Bishop of Hamar Mikkel Bjønnes-Jacobsen (1863-1941) 
noted that the Jesuits were not only a religious order, but “to a marked extent 
an action group" that aimed to lead the country's Protestant citizens towards Ca- 
tholicism. Bishop Jacob Christian Petersen (1870 - 1964), in the newly established 
diocese of Stavanger, backed the priests association's petition, stating that the 
Jesuits’ methods in this religious rivalry were both un-Christian and immoral. 
He also referred to Norwegian missionaries' experiences with Jesuits in Madagas- 
car, and the Jesuits' willingness there to undermine civilian laws as they saw fit. 
The Bishop of Trondheim, Jens Gran Gleditsch, concurred with the fear that Jes- 
uits *often exploited their status with sovereigns for violence and oppression." 
He pointed again to the danger the Jesuits represented to the civilian rule of 
law. They upheld a different interpretation of the law and he feared that the Jes- 
uit order would pose a great peril if Norway's law-abiding society ever found it- 
self in crisis as a result of *economic impotence, war or revolution." He was re- 
ferring here to the experiences of Latvia after World War I and intimated that 
there could be property claims on Nidaros Cathedral from the Catholics, some- 
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thing the conservative administrator of the proposition, Ove Andersen (1878 — 
1928), also raised in a concluding address to the debate."^ Nidaros Cathedral, 
Norway's main church and the seat of the archbishop during the Catholic era, 
was undergoing restoration at this time, a work that was set to be completed 
for the major 900th anniversary of the Battle of Stiklestad in 1930. The cathedral 
was of great national symbolic importance, and its restoration also marked the 
restoration of Norwegian national glory as well as the continuation of the golden 
era of the High Middle Ages.!^^ 

Bishop of Agder Bernt Støylen (1858 — 1937) had changed his opinion since 
1921. Due to the Catholic Church's ongoing missioning, the situation had now 
been “completely altered," especially since he believed the Jesuits would play 
a vital role in the Catholic offensive. They ought not to be admitted to the country 
precisely because the Jesuits themselves did not support religious freedom. 

In the Storting debate, many of the traditional representations of Jesuits 
were again brought up and activated. Brandrud's 1895 book about Kloster- 
Lasse became a primary source. The same was true of depictions of the conflict 
between Norwegian missionaries and Jesuits in Madagascar. It attracted consid- 
erable attention in Norway in the 1890s, and to many became - both then and 
later — proof that, with violence and cunning, Jesuits practised immoral princi- 
ples in which the end justified the means.'^ 

Key objections in the debate were claims that the Jesuits were not a religious 
organisation, but a political movement that used religion for political purposes: 
They posed a danger to democratic representative government; they were an ac- 
tion group; they were going to unleash a stream of agents in order to wage a re- 
ligious conflict by dishonest means; their founding principle was the maxim “the 
end justifies the means”; they might act with violence and force in Norway; and, 
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in addition, Catholicism and communism represented the same philosophy and 
employed the same methods.” 

When the time came to vote, the proposal to repeal the Jesuit ban was reject- 
ed by an overwhelming majority (99 votes to 33). Since the Jesuits were shut out 
of the country, Norwegian experience - with the exception of how the events in 
Madagascar in the late 1800s were interpreted — cannot explain the intense re- 
sistance. On the contrary, it has to be understood in light of international polit- 
ical circumstances as well as imported notions and experiences, backed by a re- 
servoir of historical representations that had been activated repeatedly over the 
centuries and also formed the basis for the inscribing of the Jesuit ban into the 
Constitution in 1814. The distribution of votes between political parties corrobo- 
rates this. Only the moderate workers' parties backed the proposal. The Commu- 
nists and all parties to the right of the Labour Party voted against, with a few 
individual exceptions.'^? 

In the 1920s there was a common Swedish-Norwegian understanding of Ca- 
tholicism and the perils of Jesuitism. Such notions circulated quite freely across 
borders and were particularly widespread in clerical circles. Key Swedish theo- 
logians served as important links between Scandinavian clergy and anti-Catholic 
currents within Northern European Protestantism. 

Although Cardinal van Rossum was refused permission to lead worship at 
St. Canute's shrine at Odense Cathedral, Denmark seems to have borne fewer 
traces of anti-Catholicism during this period. At any rate, anti-Catholic state- 
ments were not expressed in public contexts in the same way as in its Scandina- 
vian neighbours. Neither did it become problematic even when, for a short peri- 
od in the autumn of 1909, the country had a Catholic prime minister. In Denmark 
the free exercise of all religions had been constitutionally warranted since 1849, 
even for the Jesuit order, which established itself in the 1870s. In the 1920s the 
Danish clergy gave no indication that this had caused them any misfortune, 
and Bishop Valdemar Ammundsen (1875-1936) was not of the opinion that 
there was any Danish desire to impose special restrictions on Jesuits."? This 
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did not, however, prevent the term “Jesuitism” from being actively put to use in 
Denmark to mark out opponents on the other side of the divide, thus demon- 
strating that stereotypical representations of Jesuits were still vivid in the 
1920s.159 

The powerful Swedish-Norwegian anti-Jesuitism of the 1920s, like the anti- 
Mormonism in the same two countries in preceding years, must be understood 
as an expression of the Lutheran Church's sense of being under threat. The de- 
mise of the state churches' monopoly on confession in the 19th century had cre- 
ated a religious marketplace. For Christians in Norway, this happened in the 
1840s, as we have seen. Sweden repealed its Conventicle Act in 1858. Although 
it was only the Religious Freedom Act in 1951 that made it permissible for 
Swedes to become non-Christians — i.e. to leave the Swedish Church without en- 
rolling in any other Christian denomination — subsequent to the Dissenter Act of 
1860 they were permitted to change their religious affiliation.^! The market was 
thus not entirely open, but free enough to offer genuine alternatives to the state 
church. 

To Protestants, the Catholic Church emerged as an offensive entrant into this 
market, especially after World War I. Allowing Jesuits to establish themselves in 
this context was seen as giving the Roman Catholic Church a dangerous and 
competition-distorting missionary weapon. 

Protections for religious freedom were weaker in Sweden and Norway than 
in Denmark, and the practice of intervention and regulation in the field of reli- 
gious policy was more robust. This may have contributed to a more explicit anti- 
Catholicism during this period, in the same way that it more easily legitimised 
demands for measures to be taken against Mormon missionaries. Nevertheless, 
the Swedish-Norwegian opposition to Catholicism was largely legitimised in 
rhetoric by way of non-religious arguments. The Jesuits were portrayed as a po- 
litical action group with a dishonest and un-Christian moral bearing that dis- 
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qualified them both as citizens and as residents. They were untrustworthy, cun- 
ning, secretive and mendacious — with a loyalty to a supranational hierarchical 
structure entirely distinct from state control and influence, dubbed as “cadaver 
obedience." 

Beyond Scandinavian borders, allegations of sexual immorality were raised 
in a number of anti-Catholic writings.^? This was less explicitly expressed in 
Scandinavia, though domestic examples do exist. Allegations of this variety 
were especially promoted by the frequent debater Marta Steinsvik in Norway." 
Celibacy and the nature of monasticism were understood to be in opposition to 
the Protestant family institution, and various stories of sexual abuse committed 
by Catholic monks and priests in celibacy were one part of this narrative. These 
notions had much in common with the way Jews and especially Mormons were 
represented — as sexually immoral prey. German historian Kurt Widmer argues 
that portrayals of Jesuits and Mormons were almost identical in Germany in 
the second half of the 19th century. Among other things, he believes that the 
image of celibate Jesuits who, driven by sexual fantasies, exploited innocent 
women, differed little from the way Mormons were portrayed as polygamous en- 
voys of white harems.^* 

When "Jesuit morality" rendered Jesuits as unfit citizens, it also contributed 
to a general disparagement of Catholics' qualifications as citizens in Protestant 
states. In addition, the morals and loyalties of Catholics outside the orders were 
associated with "Jesuitism," and thus rendered suspect. 

The deliberate use of national symbolism by the Catholic Church in Norway 
to propagate images of its members' belonging and loyalty to the nation failed to 
prevent a vigorous religious nationalism, blended with a fear of political revolu- 
tion, from distancing and branding Jesuits and Catholics as unpatriotic." 
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*Jesuit fascism" in the post-war period 


After the decision of the Storting in 1925, the Jesuit issue was kept simmering in 
Norway through the libel case that Marta Steinsvik brought against the Catholic 
parish priest Coelestin Riesterer (1858 — 1938), and the lectures she otherwise 
held in public. He accused her of being a "factory of lies in the service of 
hell.^ The trial was heard in 1928, the same year that Steinsvik published 
Sankt Peters Himmelngkler [St. Peter's Keys to Heaven], a collection of robustly 
anti-Catholic texts. The book was published in several editions and received a 
positive reception in clerical-theological circles. 

However, the issue of exclusion was only brought up again after Norway's 
accession to the European Convention on Human Rights in 1950. As mentioned, 
this led the Norwegian authorities to initiate the process of repealing the ban on 
Jesuits. On this occasion, too, the question had come up in the aftermath of a 
world war, which would similarly influence the debate and depiction of the 
Roman Catholic Church in general and the Jesuits in particular. In addition to 
the traditional view that Jesuits had a socially perilous moral bent and the asso- 
ciation with communism and fascism that was also raised in the 1920s, Jesuitism 
was also bracketed with Nazism.” 

The old notions of Jesuit morality undoubtedly made the greatest impact. 
Jesuits and Jesuitism still triggered aversion in broad swathes of the populace 
and among key politico-religious actors, and the issue was whether or not the 
basis for this aversion ought to be tolerated. While in 1925 the outcome of this 
aversion was a shortfall of toleration for Jesuits, by 1956 a sufficient majority 
in the Storting agreed to endure them. Although representatives might express 
disapproval with what they believed the Jesuits stood for, they could reason part- 
ly on the basis of the principle of religious freedom, or take a pragmatic ap- 
proach. The repeal of the ban was understood to be necessary in order to be 
able to pursue the Human Rights convention. Another pragmatic approach ap- 
plied to Norwegian missionary activities. Repealing the ban would bestow on 
it a clear moral authority — in Catholic-dominated colonial areas, for example. 

In 1951, a majority in the episcopate voted in favour of repealing the ban. 
Only the Bishop of Bergen, Ragnvald Indrebg (1891-1984), argued against. He 
remarked that Jesuit moral principles provided "opportunities to employ ex- 
tremely dubious measures for politico-religious causes," with dangerous conse- 
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quences for private and public life.” Among several bishops who supported the 
proposal, however, moral challenges were also addressed, either by endowing 
Jesuits with an unfavourable morality, or by taking for granted that possible 
harmful effects would be dealt with in other ways.” Two of the bishops - 
Arne Fjellbu (1890-1962) of Trondheim and Kristian Schjelderup (1894-1980) 
of Hamar - endorsed the proposal without reservation. The Faculty of Theology 
considered that *as a precaution against a feared political power," the prohibi- 
tion was now obsolete. Only Professor Hans Ording (1884-1952) recorded a res- 
ervation that Roman Catholic orders ought to be subject to state control to ensure 
that their activities were not in conflict with the laws of the land.^? 

The professors at the conservative Free Faculty of Theology were divided on 
whether the Jesuits ought to be tolerated, but agreed that their morals were a 
menace to society. Both Olaf Moe and Andreas Seierstad (1890-1975) agreed 
to the ban's repeal, but remained of the opinion that on the basis of their 
moral principles, Jesuits represented a specific threat. Ole Hallesby (1879- 
1961) and Ivar Seierstad (1901-1987), brother of Andreas Seierstad, argued 
against the notion that the Jesuits had changed since the prohibition came 
into effect in the Constitution of 1814, and labelled Jesuit morality as socially de- 
structive. Here, Hallesby repeated viewpoints from a pamphlet he had published 
in 1933 in the wake of the Steinsvik v. Riesterer case. He had asserted that Cath- 
olics did not regard a deliberate falsehood to be a lie *as long as one is careful at 
the moment of saying it to believe something other than what is being said, 
something true, of course.”*©° Hallesby, who had a prominent public position 
as a preacher and advocator of conservative theology, claimed that Catholic 
moral theologians did not perceive the swearing of false oaths as being tanta- 
mount to perjury. He, along with Ivar Seierstad, believed this still to be the 
case. Hallesby followed this up with an opinion piece in Aftenposten in which 
he endorsed the policy of the constitutional founding fathers: “Our fathers un- 
derstood that the Jesuit moral doctrine was a mortal danger to the state."!6! 
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Olav Valen-Sendstad (1904-1963) was the resident chaplain in Stavanger 
and held a doctorate in theology. In addition he was a hugely productive author 
and social debater who held great sway over Christian laypeople. In the early 
19505, together with Fridtjov Birkeli (1906 — 1983), he was a prominent aid in as- 
sociating Jesuitism with fascism and Nazism. Birkeli was born to missionary pa- 
rents in Madagascar, where he later became a missionary priest. After returning 
to Norway in 1948 he became editor of Norsk misjonstidende [Norwegian Mission 
Times] and contributed to writing the history of the Norwegian Missionary Soci- 
ety in Madagascar. In 1960 he was appointed bishop in the Norwegian Church, 
becoming its primate in 1968. In an op-ed in the Christian newspaper Várt Land 
in March 1951, he left nothing to the imagination: “The Jesuits are the papacy’s 
SS and, just like the stormtroopers, have made an impressive contribution from 
an ultra-Catholic point of view."!€ They represented a moral theology that had 
borne the most terrible fruits and reaped great political consequences. This was 
such an ill-fated doctrine that it legitimately afforded a people with a democratic 
system of government the right to *defend themselves for the benefit of true free- 
dom and genuine democracy.” Norway had no reason to permit such “dictatorial 
tendencies." Naturally, Birkeli's background from Madagascar must have played 
a significant role in these views, and in his piece, he also referred to his experi- 
ences from the island of his birth. He published his doctoral dissertation in the- 
ology the following year. It dealt with the relationship between missioning and 
politics in Madagascar when the Norwegian mission was established there in the 
years after 1860. Here, too, he based his analyses on traditional understandings 
of the Jesuits’ morality and role as a politico-religious action group.!9? 

However, it was Valen-Sendstad who coupled Jesuits and Catholicism most 
vigorously to totalitarian ideologies. The Norwegian Broadcasting Corporation's 
radio programme “Frimodig ytring" [“Bold Expression"] addressed the Jesuit 
issue in the spring of 1951. Here, both a Catholic father and Valen-Sendstad 
were each given the chance to hold their own presentations. The lecture was 
printed as an opinion piece in Várt Land a day later. The real essence of the Jesuit 
question, he explained, was the order's position as a "malicious politico-reli- 
gious action group" in the service of a politico-religious power with “supreme 
sovereignty" over all peoples - namely the Roman papacy.’ 
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“Only two similar phenomena are known in recent times,” he continued, 
“the Germans’ ideological-political SS and the Gestapo, and the Russian ideolog- 
ical-political commissars and the GPU.” The GPU was the forerunner of the KGB, 
the Soviet intelligence service. Jesuit-Catholic politics was in close cooperation 
with feudalist and fascist circles and rulers, and in his own era Valen-Sendstad 
referred to contemporary Spain as “a Jesuit-fascist dictatorship.” As for Nazi Ger- 
many and communist Soviet Union, the goal of the Catholic Church was world 
domination, and here the Jesuit order was living proof “that the pope represents 
a global spiritual-political dictatorship.” 

Valen-Sendstad wrote many articles on this in the Christian newspaper 
Dagen in which the Roman Catholic Church was referred to as a state within 
the state that primarily operated politically in collaboration with fascist and to- 
talitarian ideologies.’ Early in 1954, Valen-Sendstad showed a strong commit- 
ment to the ban. Just before Christmas 1953 he sent an open letter to the Storting, 
which he also got published. It bore the subtitle “Will the Storting Give Jesuit 
Fascism its Moral Approval?”?® In January the letter was printed as a series of 
articles in Vårt Land.” In it he reiterated his allegations about Jesuitism's 
links to fascism: “The political state model of Jesuit fascism was the dictatorial 
(authoritarian) corporate state under the papacy’s supervision (censorship, 
pedagogy) and control.” Jesuit fascism’s tactics were “accommodation” (adapta- 
tion to local circumstances) and operations disguised to the greatest degree pos- 
sible by using front organisations of different types, from pure terrorist groups to 
an array of orders. Furthermore, Jesuit fascism deliberately appealed to nation- 
alism and mobilised antisemitism. An alleged collaboration between the papal 
church and Hitler’s Germany was accentuated and the crimes of Nazism were ex- 
plained by contentions that its prominent participants — Hitler, Goebbels, Himm- 
ler, Bormann, and others - were Catholics. 

The involvement of Valen-Sendstad had its intended effect. The Christian 
voluntary organisations gathered for their annual meeting in Geilo soon after 
and approved a petition that the ban should be upheld.!$$ In an editorial leader, 
Dagen lent its support to the same. “The historical record" had proven it neces- 
sary, they explained: “The three-hundred-year-old ban on Jesuits is quite simply 
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our first emergency law, a moral and political safeguard against a powerful in- 
ternational organisation." The Jesuits committed themselves to unconditional 
obedience to the pope with the purpose of establishing a “state within the state.” 
When the consciences of the citizens were bound by a duty to obedience in this 
way, they could come into conflict with the social order and the rule of law. This 
would interfere with the welfare of the state. “We do not equate Jesuits with fifth- 
columnists,” concluded the leader, “but our laws and our history have drawn 
parallels that we cannot afford to ignore.” 

As the Storting undertook the debate in November 1956, an alleged link be- 
tween Jesuitism and totalitarian ideologies was a key element of Carl Joachim 
Hambro's opposition to repealing the paragraph. As a former chairman and par- 
liamentary leader of Høyre with a total of 37 years as parliamentary representa- 
tive, he was a political heavyweight. For his role as parliamentary president prior 
to and in exile during the German occupation, he also possessed considerable 
symbolic capital and moral authority. When the proposal was up for debate in 
1925 and in 1956, Hambro had had a seat on the standing Committee for Foreign 
Affairs and the Constitution, the first committee to consider the proposal on both 
occasions. He was one of the majority rejecting the proposal in 1925. Back then, 
he explained that he personally found the ban outdated, but grounded his posi- 
tion in an understanding that there was no popular support for the proposed 
amendment. In October 1956 he was one of the minority to reject the proposal 
on the grounds of Jesuit morality. Hambro and the committee minority did not 
address the link to totalitarian ideologies directly in their minority statement, 
but did indicate that the order had a militaristic structure with a “totalitarian hi- 
erarchy and is led by a general to whom unconditional obedience must be 
shown." This, according to the minority, rendered them illegal on the basis 
of Article 330 of the Penal Code, which dealt with participants in associations 
that demanded unconditional obedience." 

In November 1956, Hambro was far more explicit. His experience of war had 
contributed decisively to his rather sympathetic view of the Jesuits in 1925 being 
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supplanted by a clearly negative stance. He now regarded the waging of spiritual 
battles against dangerous ideologies as banal and hollow sloganeering. This also 
applied to Jesuitism. “One has to keep in mind,” he continued 


that neither Nazism in Germany, nor fascism in Italy, nor Rexism in Belgium, led by De- 
grelle, the favourite disciple beloved by Catholics, nor Petain’s movement in France, nor 
Franco’s movement in Spain, none of these movements would have been possible without 
the support and active co-operation of the Jesuits.'? 


Hambro believed that Hitlers Mein Kampf showed how much he had learned 
from Jesuitism and how highly he valued its organisation and teachings. He fur- 
ther explained that the close connection between Nazism and Jesuitism had 
been demonstrated by Bishop Alois Hudal (1885 - 1963), who had been head of 
the Austrian-German congregation of Santa Maria dell'Anima in Rome, which 
was labelled a German-Catholic propaganda institution by Hambro. Hambro 
made further reference to an opinion piece in Morgenbladet by university fellow 
Tor Aukrust (1921-2007), who alleged a close affinity between the structure of 
communism and the very structure that Jesuitism had provided to great swathes 
of the Catholic public. There were similarities between strict Catholicism and 
strict communism, first and foremost the same demand for obedience. Hambro 
did not make reference to Valen-Sendstad's writings as evidence of his claims, 
but rather to the Luxembourg Catholic Joseph Lortz (1887-1975), in addition to 
Hudal.’” Lortz was a church historian and had been a member of the National 
Socialist party in Germany. In 1933 he published a book that pointed to the par- 
allels between Catholicism and National Socialism. Still, it is natural to assume 
that Hambro was influenced by Valen-Sendstad's discussion of Jesuits. 


172 Stortingsforhandlinger. Del 7b. Stortingstidende (1956), 2980. [Records of the Proceedings of 
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173 Aloysius Hudal, Die Grundlagen des Nationalsozialismus: Eine ideengeschichtliche Untersu- 
chung (Leipzig/Vienna, 1937). In the Storting, Hambro referred to Johannes Lortz. He must have 
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editions: Joseph Lortz, Geschichte der Kirche in ideengeschichtlicher Betrachtung: eine Sinndeu- 
tung der christlichen Vergangenheit in Grundzügen (Münster in Westfl: Aschendorff, 1933). 
Lortz was also a member of the National Socialist party, and published a book that pointed 
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Katholischer Zugang zum Nationalsozialismus, kirchengeschichtlich gesehen (Münster: Aschen- 
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1933," in Die Katholische Schuld?: Katholizismus im Dritten Reich — Zwischen Arrangement und 
Widerstand, ed. Rainer Bendel (Münster: Lit Verlag, 2004), 208. 
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These descriptions of Jesuitism and Catholicism, as being oriented towards 
Nazism and as a precondition for the success of fascist movements, encountered 
resistance in the Storting debate and were not encouraged by other proponents 
of the ban. The clearest voices for continued prohibition were the two parliamen- 
tary representatives who, alongside Hambro, constituted the minority in the 
committee proposal: Erling Wikborg (1894 — 1992) from the Christian Democratic 
Party and Elisæus Vatnaland (1892-1983) from the Farmers Party. Both primarily 
appealed to a fear that Jesuit morality could harm the country, and found evi- 
dence of this in Brandrud's book from 1895, experiences in Madagascar, and Hal- 
lesby's claims of Catholics' deliberate use of falsehood and perjury. 

The proposal to remove the Jesuit ban received a clear constitutional major- 
ity (111 votes against 31). The parliamentary group from the Christian Democratic 
Party were united against the proposal and received support from significant mi- 
norities in groups from the conservative Høyre and the Farmers Party.’ Al- 
though there were many who shared the minority view of Jesuit morality and 
openly expressed aversion to "Jesuitism," it was no longer possible to mobilise 
adequate support for the preservation of the ban. With that, the last constitution- 
al exclusion of a religious group in Norway was relinquished. 

In Sweden, a final eruption of anti-Catholicism surfaced in the parliament in 
conjunction with debates over the law promoting religious freedom in 1951, and 
discussions about whether Belgian Carmelite sisters should be allowed to estab- 
lish a cloister in Sweden in 1961.” When the general prohibition on cloisters was 
repealed in 1951 and replaced with regulations through which orders could apply 
for approval, parliamentarians voiced fears that these Catholic institutions 
would become instruments of Catholic propaganda. Catholicism was also asso- 
ciated with a reactionary ideology in defiance of the fundamental values of the 
Swedish democratic society, not least among social democrats. The same argu- 
ments were brought to the floor when the parliament discussed the Carmelite ap- 
plication in 1961. As the bicameral Swedish legislative assembly came to differ- 
ent conclusions, the application was rejected by the parliament. However, the 
Swedish government, with reference to Swedish commitment to the European 
Convention on Human Rights, granted the Carmelites permission to establish 
their cloister. Finally, in 1976, the requirement for Catholic orders to apply for 
permission was repealed. 

The debate over cloisters in 1961 represented a final outburst of anti-Cathol- 
icism in the Swedish public sphere and within the country's political institu- 
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tions. With increasing secularisation in Swedish society and reforms within the 
Catholic Church during the Second Vatican Council (1962-1965), fears of a Cath- 
olic threat receded. Consequently, according to Yvonne Maria Werner, anti-Cath- 
olic discourse and imagery lost importance as a contrasting conception in a def- 
inition of Swedish national identity.1”° 

Catholicism and the Roman Church - and especially Jesuitism - thus stand 
out as tenacious representations of a political and moral threat to the nation in 
Scandinavia. Such perceptions were most persistent in Sweden and Norway. The 
idea of Catholics as legitimate citizens was a volatile subject, and suspicions to- 
wards their loyalties were widespread. Catholicism, often labelled as “Popery,” 
was not only constructed as a religious “Other,” but also as an “Other” that 
was alien and hostile to the nation. In the words of the Danish theology profes- 
sor Henrik Nicolay Clausen in 1825, the Roman Church was considered not only 
to represent a state within the state, but also to be a state against the nation state. 
That explains why Catholic religious freedom in these countries was restricted in 
terms of the prohibition of Jesuits (Norway) and cloisters (Sweden) until the sec- 
ond half of the 20th century. 


176 Werner, “‘Den katolske faran’,” 56. 


7 The nation's anti-citizens: A conclusion 
Nation, religion and politics 


For different periods from the 1790s onwards, Jews, Mormons and Jesuits stood 
out as the Scandinavian nations' anti-citizens. By and large in Norway and Swe- 
den, this applied throughout the period covered in this book. It was less pro- 
nounced in Denmark from the end of the 1800s, which to a great degree distin- 
guishes the country as an exception compared with most of the rest of Protestant 
Europe. 

They were defined as enemies of society by key players in political and bu- 
reaucratic systems, in social institutions such as the church and university, as 
well as by voluble public debaters. As anti-citizens — the antithesis of good citi- 
zens — these groups of political and religious outcasts played an important role 
in different phases of the Scandinavian nation-building process. As anti-citizens 
they acquired significance both as the concepts of the citizen and the nation were 
reshaped from the late 18th century, and in the subsequent understanding of 
these concepts. A sharper distinction was drawn between the “we” inside and 
“the others" on the outside of the national collective. At the same time, the stig- 
matising attitudes were a consequence of conceptions circulating within and be- 
tween many countries and across borders. The aversion these groups triggered 
was pan-European and transatlantic, and its contribution to defining what 
was Norwegian, Swedish and Danish was therefore very much a product of 
transnational processes. 

When it came to Mormons and Jesuits, the perception of danger must be un- 
derstood in a religious context. This was part of a religious struggle, a defence to 
preserve religious hegemony within political bodies. Jews, on the other hand, 
were scarcely viewed as religious competitors by Christians in Europe from the 
Middle Ages onwards, nor did they try to win converts. Missioning was complete- 
ly absent from their religious practices. Rather, Jews themselves could perceive 
conversion to Judaism as problematic. In many ways, seclusion and isolation 
must have been a premise on which to avoid the cultural and religious assimila- 
tion of the Jews into majority culture during the diaspora. 

For Mormons and Jesuits, the situation was different. The Jesuit order 
emerged after the Reformation and was given a prominent role in the religious 
struggle between Catholicism and Protestantism. The Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints had an active missionary program from its earliest days. Mis- 
sioning was perhaps its most important activity and, naturally enough for a 
new religion, also a requirement for growth. 


3 OpenAccess. © 2021 Frode Ulvund, published by De Gruyter. This work is licensed under the 
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When Mormon missionaries arrived in Scandinavia in the 1850s, there had 
been a significant degree of liberalisation in the religious domain in Denmark 
and Norway. In the latter country this was indeed the case only for Christians, 
but in Denmark it applied in principle to all religions. The Mormons were 
soon perceived as tenacious and rather immodest actors in these new politico- 
religious circumstances, and were therefore viewed as a clear challenge to the 
traditional Lutheran hegemony of the state churches. Catholicism was also 
seen as a religious rival, as it had been ever since the Reformation. This was pro- 
nounced in Denmark around 1850, but especially following World War I, a wide- 
spread understanding emerged within Protestant circles that the papacy had in- 
itiated a counter-reformist offensive. 

From the mid-1800s onwards it became more controversial to resist religious 
rivals through coercive means. On the basis of constitutional rights and liberal 
ideology, this became problematic in many European countries, Scandinavia in- 
cluded. There existed a concurrent Christian-liberal philosophy that recognised 
toleration as a Christian virtue and defined what true Christianity was. This 
led to strife against “religious aberrations” being largely excised from their reli- 
gious spheres and politicised as a danger to society. It had become illegitimate to 
wage religious battles against disfavoured minorities via secular means of com- 
pulsion; employing coercive measures against specific non-religious threats to 
the state and society, however, remained valid. 

Jews, Mormons and Jesuits were not alone in being labelled as dangerous to 
society, yet at times notions of these very groups were exceptionally widespread 
and explicit, even among many of society’s leading institutions and stakehold- 
ers. Such notions can also be said to have been furthered by the state and to 
have formed the basis of government concern and policy to such an extent 
that the maintenance of the master narrative of religious otherness can be 
said to have been state driven. In Norway and Sweden that was the case well 
into the 20th century. 

The notions also had clear commonalities, primarily that the groups har- 
boured conspiratorial and political ambitions that posed a challenge to the sov- 
ereignty of the state, that they maintained loyalty to powers or legal systems 
other than the state in which they resided, and that due to their moral corrup- 
tion, they represented duplicitous forces of social disruption. 

For centralising state powers in the 17th and 18th centuries, the struggle 
against corporations and the fear of separatism were two sides of the same 
issue. There was no room for parallel sovereignties within the state, with their 
unbalanced arrangements of power, their systems of norms and laws, and 
their own demands for obedience that stood in conflict with the interests of 
the sovereigns. Thus, everything evocative of “states within the state” was con- 
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sidered a political peril. As shown in Chapter Three, in such cases intolerance 
was widely recognised not only as legitimate, but as necessary "State wisdom" 
(*Statsklogskab"). 

In the 18th century, the concept of “state within the state" underwent a 
transformation. At first it was directed at republicanism, then given a role of 
an anti-aristocratic idiom, before becoming a slogan aimed particularly at 
Jews and Judaism towards the end of the century. But the term was also used 
about the activities both of Jesuits and, later, of Mormons. Common to all 
these groups was not only that they provoked aversion in many members of 
the majority society, but that they were also suspected of political subversion 
and treachery in the service of foreign powers. These were notions of specific 
dangers and realpolitik triggered by fears of being politically outmanoeuvred 
by fifth columnists operating within the state's borders. As disloyal violators 
of the sovereignty of the state, they were not to be tolerated. 

Such conceptions therefore helped to construe these groups as anti-citizens 
who presented a threat to the state and its “genuine” citizens. This paved the way 
for the establishment of an insiderness and an outsiderness in which images of 
“us”/citizens in contrast to *them"/anti-citizens were vitalised. Jews, Mormons 
and Jesuits were all collectively portrayed in accordance with a concept of 
anti-citizenry, and thus as groups that could legitimately be excluded from the 
nation. These perceptions were all expressions of the same master narrative of 
religious otherness as a threat to the nation and as a quality that disqualified 
them from genuine citizenship. This must be viewed in light of ongoing modern- 
isation processes and societal transformations — political and social — and the 
need to create new communities based on new values. 

German historian Reinhardt Koselleck referred to the period 1750 — 1850 as 
Sattelzeit (“the saddle period"), a geographical metaphor with reference to dis- 
tinct saddle-shaped transitions between different forms of terrain. The saddle pe- 
riod marked the central phase in the transition between the Ancien Régime's so- 
ciety of estates and the modern era. The reference to saddles was intended to 
emphasise the paradigmatic nature of the transition, and included, among 
other things, new understandings of several key concepts at the same time as 
new ones emerged.’ Koselleck's metaphor is relevant in describing a process 
in which the subjects of sovereign powers were transformed into citizens, a proc- 
ess that also influenced the substance of the concept of the nation. This transfor- 
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mation was first influenced by the debates of the Enlightenment and later gained 
the French Revolution as an effective catalyst.? 


From subject to citizen 


As subjects, the primary obligations of the territorial states' populaces lay in the 
form of financial support and protection of dynastic states (taxation and varying 
degrees of military service). Rights were mainly tied to groups and corporations, 
such as tax reductions on the nobility and the burghers’ monopoly on craft and 
trade. With absolute monarchy the dominant state form throughout Europe, po- 
litical rights were highly restricted and thereby only to a minor extent constitu- 
tive of being a subject. Through the Lex Regia of 1665, the Danish-Norwegian ab- 
solute king was answerable to no human, only God. As subject, one was 
integrated into a patriarchal social order with an unconditional duty of obedi- 
ence upwards through the hierarchy. Subjects were primarily categorised through 
association to an estate and a local jurisdiction, and not to a nation in the mod- 
ern sense. This was a social order in which there was no natural place for equal- 
ity and equivalence; quite the contrary. 

That was also the understanding of a vast majority of the subjects. Danish 
historian Ole Feldbæk has underscored precisely this at the point when the Dan- 
ish elite was beginning to discuss concepts of the citizen and the nation during 
the Late Enlightenment. The rural population's horizons were still confined to 
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the village, the parish, the estate and nearby towns, he explained, continuing: 
“Any talk that they were citizens of the state and of society ran contrary to 
the concept of estate according to which they lived, and words like Denmark 
and fatherland meant nothing to them."? 

The transformation from subject to citizen took place largely within the 
framework of the nation, or at least the idea that as a citizen, one belonged to 
a nation. Nation was also a frequently used term in the early 18th century, 
and as Danish historian Rasmus Glenthgj has pointed out, the concept of nation 
has undergone changes in meaning without necessarily losing its old senses.* 
The use of the term had long been loose, and could, for example, refer to 
place of residence, estate, state, or groupings of people such as Germans or 
Slavs. The common denominator was that nation was understood as a commu- 
nity or fellowship of people bearing certain characteristics. 

The term gained political associations early on in that a nation was often un- 
derstood as a natural or historic political entity — as with older kingdoms such as 
Norway or Scotland, for example. Claims or expectations of national independ- 
ence, however, were not necessarily present, and several nations could be united 
under one sovereign without issue. There was therefore no contradiction be- 
tween talking of a Norwegian or Danish nation and expressing loyalty to or pa- 
triotism towards the unitary and multinational Oldenburg state, in the same way 
that there was no incongruity in speaking of an English and Scottish nation 
being united under the royal house of Hanover. 

Although one was understood as belonging to a nation, this association was 
of little practical significance until the end of the 18th century. In response to the 
dissatisfaction in Denmark-Norway with German influence during the Struensee 
period of 1770-1772, Christian VII's (1749 — 1808) regime introduced native citi- 
zenship rights (innfødsrett) in 1776. This restricted access to public office in 
*His Majesty's Realms and Lands" to those born within the borders of those 
realms. This can be interpreted as a form of nationalisation of public office 
through the exclusion of foreigners. Such lines of demarcation were uncommon 
in Europe at this time.” However, since everyone born within the multinational 
unitary state (helstat) had equal rights to public office, native citizenship rights 
were first and foremost an attempt to establish a supranational identity, an iden- 


3 Ole Feldbæk, "Fædreland og Infødsret: 1700-tallets danske identitet,” in Dansk identitetshis- 
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tity bound to the absolute king and his unitary state more than to nations.* This 
right can therefore be seen as an expression of the period's emphasis on state 
patriotism rather than national patriotism.’ During that period it was also com- 
mon to understand the fatherland as the territory of the state as much as that of 
the nation, and tributes to the dynastic regime of the unitary state king was per- 
ceived as a natural expression of love for the fatherland.® 

Such understandings also found their way into the discourse of natural law 
and political theories of the state that formed the basis of teaching at the Univer- 
sity of Copenhagen. In 1776, jurist and later professor of law Lauritz Nørregaard 
(1745 - 1804) published the textbook Natur- og Folke-Rettens Første Grunde [The 
Basic Principles of Nature and the Law of Nations]. Here he discussed the con- 
cepts of citizen, subject, state and nation: “All citizens of a state taken together, 
its governors as well as its subjects, constitute what one calls a People or a Na- 
tion. A People or Nation (Gens f. Populus) is thus an Assembly of all those Per- 
sons who, as Citizens, constitute a State."? Nørregaard thus defined the nation as 
being synonymous with the state, and as such entered into a tradition that iden- 
tified the fatherland with the state. The fact that Norregaard was also influenced 
by a traditional view of estate society was clearly expressed when he defined the 
corporations of the state as “the various Classes of Citizens of which the state 
consists."!? 

The nation — essentially synonymous with the state during the Late Enlight- 
enment — was thus composed of citizens. At the same time, during the Late En- 
lightenment the dynastic state rule of kings with claims of divine authority was 
challenged by the citizens of the nation with their own claims to the sovereignty 
of the state. The French Revolution was, of course, an important turning point. 
Citizen and nation became twin concepts as both grew into expressions of imag- 


6 Feldbæk, “Fædreland og Infødsret,” 197 and Ole Feldbæk and Vibeke Winge, “Tyskerfejden 
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ined community and citizenship became a prerequisite for inclusion in the na- 
tion." With demands for the transference of sovereignty to the populace and 
its citizens, it also became necessary to clarify what constituted citizenship of 
the nation. 

This development led to a necessary redefinition of the concept of citizen 
(*borger" in Scandinavian) from primarily bestowing certain economic privileges 
on burghers (merchants and master craftsmen) to being understood as equal citi- 
zens in a nation.” According to Danish historian Michael Bregnsbo, in Denmark 
around 1800 the term citizen was still being used both in the sense of burgher of 
a city, and of citizen of the state. It was, however, the French Revolution and the 
Danes' war against Britain after 1800 that particularly helped to promote the lat- 
ter understanding.” “Citizen of the state", citizen of the country, or “citizen in 
the state" were now terms that were heard more and more frequently, explains 
Bregnsbo, and then not in a context that coupled the concept of the citizen to 
a city or to a social category, but to a national civil society. An illustration of 
how far the process had come around the turn of the century was the mention 
of Crown Prince Frederik as the "Nation's first Citizen" in 1797 and the king as 
the “Country’s first Citizen" in 1804.'^ This understanding of the king as a 
kind of a leader among equal citizens, with its levelling out of the relationship 
between the monarch and the citizens, stemmed in particular from the first 


11 The concept of “imagined communities” was first coined by Benedict Anderson in 1983. Ben- 
edict Anderson, Imagined communities: Reflections on the Origin and Spread of Nationalism (Lon- 
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phase of the French Revolution and was far removed from the traditional patri- 
archal dichotomisation of sovereigns and subjects. 

Thus, the concept of the citizen was given increasing substance that pointed 
the way towards national citizenship. This raised the question of what separated 
a (state) citizen from a more traditional subject. In modern civil rights the re- 
quirements are usually explicitly expressed in citizenship laws.” In this way, 
Norway passed its first citizenship law in 1888.’ Earlier in the 19th century, 
the concept of citizenship was by no means unambiguous, either in the Scandi- 
navian countries or elsewhere." This is, for example, reflected in the first anno- 
tated edition of the Norwegian Constitution in 1815, authored by lecturer and 
later professor of law Henrik Steenbuch (1774-1839). Here he spent over ten 
pages reasoning for an interpretation of what should be understood by the for- 
mulation “Norwegian Citizens" in Article 92.13 


Moral citizenship 
In her study of the work of patriotic associations (“patriotiske selskaber”) in the 


Danish-Norwegian-German unitary state in the period 1769 — 1814, Danish histor- 
ian Juliane Engelhardt has captured vital elements in the transformation of the 
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concept of the citizen.’? She also points out that the concept shifted in meaning 
during this period, going from being understood as burghers subject to formal 
admission criteria to a term for a kind of citizenship defined by less formal in- 
dicators such as culture (*dannelse" in Danish, corresponding to the German 
“Bildung”), education and proper conduct. Citizenship thus became a fellowship 
based upon certain shared values. According to Engelhardt, this made the boun- 
daries between citizens and non-citizens both less visible and more fluid.?? 

Among these associations, Engelhardt identified three components in their 
understanding of patriotism: economic liberalism, the importance of Bildung 
and the emphasis on a civil rights mentality. Among other things, the latter 
was an idea of equality in which all members of the state would be treated as 
citizens with a claim to civil rights. But this was not just a demand on the 
state. Citizenship was also a question of how one became a good citizen and a 
good patriot. Here, commitment to the progress and welfare of society — that 
is, a requirement to be of benefit to the whole and to the fatherland — was cen- 
tral.” According to Engelhardt, the fatherland was primarily understood as the 
state, and not the individual nations within the Oldenburg unitary state. This 
ideal of a citizen emphasised that one ought to be productive and put the inter- 
ests of society before self-interest. Engelhardt perceives this as a criticism both 
upwards and downwards in the social hierarchy: downwards to the alleged in- 
dolence and ignorance of the peasantry; upwards to the luxury and indulgence 
of the nobility. 

This was consistent with Rousseau's claims that individuals who did not feel 
a deep affection for law and justice, and who were unwilling to sacrifice their 
lives out of duty if the need arose, were incompetent as members of society.” 
Since these persons could not be considered faithful subjects or good citizens, 
Rousseau believed it legitimate to expel them from the state. At the same time 
this is also reminiscent of anti-aristocratic (and anti-Jewish) criticism discussed 
in Chapter Three and the call for the moral regeneration of the aristocracy. 


19 Juliane Engelhardt, “Borgerskab og feellesskab: De patriotiske selskaber i den danske helstat 
1769-1814,” (Danish) Historisk Tidsskrift, vol. 106, no. 1 (2006). She investigated 38 associations 
in Denmark, 19 in Norway and six in Schleswig and Holstein. The article elaborates on her PhD 
dissertation, which was published as a book in 2010: Juliane Engelhardt, Borgerskab og fælles- 
skab: De patriotiske selskaber i den danske helstat 1769-1814 (Kobenhavn: Museum Tusculanums 
forlag, 2010). 

20 Engelhardt, “Borgerskab og fællesskab,” 40. 

21 Engelhardt, “Borgerskab og feellesskab,” 48. 

22 Rousseau, The Social Contract, 121. See also the end of Chapter Two in this book. 
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However, the patriotic associations did not form a platform for attacks on the 
absolute monarchy. A distinction was made between form of state and form of 
government — a crucial distinction, Engelhardt argues.” As long as the citizens 
were free, the form of state (republic, constitutional, absolute etc.) was second- 
ary. And as long as the exercise of government took place in accordance with the 
will of the people, and the government ensured freedom and justice and stood as 
guarantor against despotism and arbitrariness, civil rights were safeguarded. A 
prerequisite for the monarchy to exercise a form of government that reflected 
the will of the people was that the citizens were allowed to express their will 
freely. 

In this way, the patriotic associations provide insights into how the concept 
of the citizen changed during the Late Enlightenment. At the same time, their un- 
derstanding of the citizen shows that the term gained normative substance. This 
mattered when the dividing line between citizens and non-citizens was to be 
drawn, and through this who should be included in the nation and who ought 
to be excluded. 

A common definition of citizenship emphasises that citizens have specific 
rights as equal individuals, formal-legal categories that render them citizens of 
the state — state citizens. In his classic text, Thomas H. Marshall divided citizen- 
ship into three parts. The first concerned civil rights that would protect individ- 
ual freedoms: freedom of expression, freedom of religion, property rights and 
legal protections. The second related to the right to play a part in political deci- 
sion making, while the third applied to the right to partake in social and econom- 
ic welfare.” 

Marshall tied the breakthrough of each of these three elements to their own 
centuries: the civil to the 18th, the political to the 19th, and the social to the 20th 
century.? With the French Revolution, the distinction between active and passive 
citizens was introduced, corresponding to the distinction between the civil and 
political elements of Marshall's concept of citizenship. As an active citizen, 
one had the right to participate in the shaping of the state's politics. Before uni- 
versal suffrage in practice made active citizens of all adults, the criteria for who 
was defined as active were not only important, but also relatively unambiguous. 
It usually depended on gender, age, financial standing — either in terms of being 
a property owner or being a taxpayer at a certain level — and length of residence 
in the country. Being perceived as independent was another criterion, which, for 


23 Engelhardt, “Borgerskab og fællesskab,” 56f. 

24 Thomas H. Marshall, Citizenship and social class and other essays (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1950), 10f. 

25 Marshall, Citizenship, 14 ff. 
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example, excluded household members other than the head of household him- 
self. 

But if the distinction between active and passive citizens was unambiguous 
— albeit elastic over time — the distinction between citizens and non-citizens was 
not as clear-cut. This concerned who could be included in the nation — either 
passively or actively. Building upon Marshall, American sociologist William Rog- 
ers Brubaker has devised an ideal-typical model of state citizenship - that is, for 
citizenship in a nation-state.” 

According to him, citizenship can be defined with emphasis on equality 
(equal rights and obligations for all citizens), sacrifice (willingness to die for 
the state, or to put the state's interests above one's own), nation-membership 
(a cultural community in the form of language and values, and citizenship de- 
pending upon membership of a nation), democratic (access to the political sys- 
tem), the unique (citizen of only one state, one nation) and consequential (citizen- 
ship of the state must provide advantages ahead of others, such as access to 
social benefits). This model allows for normative criteria for membership in a na- 
tional community within a territorial state, and thus for citizenship of the state. It 
does not suffice to be born within a defined territory, or to have a particular eth- 
nic or cultural origin, or to demonstrate economic independence. A citizen must 
also have certain moral qualities. Especially relevant is the demand for the will- 
ingness to sacrifice, the willingness to put the interests of society before self-in- 
terest. 

A distinction can therefore be drawn between a legal-political understand- 
ing of citizenship and a moral citizenship. A legal-political understanding as- 
signs citizenship according to certain more or less objective criteria (such as 
birth, origin, or length of residence in the state), while moral citizenship empha- 
sises normative aspects in which being a “good citizen" is a core requirement.” 

Being a good citizen was about having certain virtues and certain moral 
qualities that qualified oneself for citizenship, as Julie Engelhardt also found. 
In the same vein, Danish historian Michael Bregnsbo has clearly shown how 
the pulpit played a vital function in conveying moral requirements to the mem- 
bers of civil society.” Even in the formative phase of the nation-states, it is fruit- 
ful to account for a normative understanding of the concept of citizenship, an 
awareness that moral citizenship defined who was perceived as beneficial to so- 


26 William Rogers Brubaker, "Immigration, Citizenship, and the Nation State in France and Ger- 
many: A Comprative Historical Analysis," International Sociology, vol. 5, no. 4 (1990): 380f. 

27 See Willem Schenckel, *The Virtualization of Citizenship," Critical Sociology 36 (2-2010): 
268, for a more detailed discussion of the term *moral citizenship." 

28 Bregnsbo, Samfundsorden og statsmagt. 
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ciety and, thereby, who could be included in it and who could not. Compulsory 
confirmation and the prerequisite of confirmation to acquire certain civil rights 
can be seen in the same light. The Danish-Norwegian confirmation prayer 
from 1785 reflected a coupling of religion and good citizens of society in its 
plea for the profession of faith to bless the subjects of the king and the welfare 
of the country, which "shall flourish through the Diligence and Virtue of pious 
Citizens."? At an early stage, religious affiliation and religious competency 
thus became legal requirements in order for one's moral maturity and suitability 
as a capable citizen of society to be acknowledged. 

The distinction between citizen and non-citizen was assessed in particular 
on the basis of such moral characteristics. Brubaker illustrated how the terms 
"foreigner" (étranger) and "citizen" were used in just such a context during 
the French Revolution. In 1795, the revolutionary journalist and politician 
Jean-Lambert Tallien (1767-1820), then at the peak of his powers, asserted 
that good morals were sufficient grounds to constitute citizenship: “the only for- 
eigners in France are bad citizens.”*° In the same way, we have seen Sieyés label 
the nobility as foreigners to the nation. Their alleged character as a useless and 
parasitic corporation was explained by moral degeneration, and only moral re- 
generation could save them from lasting exclusion from the nation. We have also 
seen that both Fichte and Norwegian constitutional "father" Falsen defined the 
good citizen on the basis of a form of moral citizenship. Both set a self-interested 
and materialistic capitalism up against productivity and the common good, with 
the former being a moral disqualification for inclusion in the nation. 

It was no coincidence that the role of the Jews as potential citizens was dis- 
cussed from the 1780s, nor was it by chance that when their suitability as citi- 
zens was being discussed and considered, it depended precisely upon such 
ideas about moral citizenship. Until the beginning of the 19th century, Jews 
were often referred to as belonging to “the Jewish Nation" and from the outset 
were therefore defined as being set apart from the nation and any role as citizen. 


29 Amundsen, “Fromme Borgeres Vindskibelighed,” 245. 

30 Vida Azimi, “L’étranger sous la Révolution," in La Révolution et l'ordre juridique privé: Ra- 
tionalité ou scandale? (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1988), 702. Quoted here from Bru- 
baker, Citizenship and Nationhood, 47. 
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An anti-citizenship in the nation 


In this context it can be argued that the concept of anti-citizen played an impor- 
tant role. Instead of positively defining good morals, anti-citizens were construct- 
ed by defining and emphasising the moral qualities that disqualified them from 
inclusion in the nation. In this way, membership in the nation, and thus the new 
concept of the citizen, was defined negatively, much in line with Fredrik Barth 
and later theorists when they have argued that inclusion at the same time re- 
quired the exclusion of Others.> For this reason, exclusion played an instrumen- 
tal role in defining the nation and its “genuine” members. Such a line of think- 
ing can be said to have come to light when Bishop of Kristiansand Mathias 
Sigwardt (1770 —1840) and Minister of Church Affairs and former founding father 
at Eidsvoll, Christian Diriks, took the initiative to banish certain Norwegian 
Quakers in the 1830s, an idea that was not unfamiliar to certain Supreme 
Court judges either.” Alleged to be disloyal and untrustworthy, Quakers were 
not considered morally deserving members of the Norwegian nation by some 
key figures. 

Christhard Hoffmann has shown (see Chapter Four) the long, historical roots 
such antithetical notions had when it came to Jews, and the widespread role 
these played — especially in a German context — beginning in the emancipation 
period. He argues that these antitheses had a central self-defining function. How 
*Christian faith", *secular culture", or *Germanness" ought ultimately to be un- 
derstood was more difficult to define positively than negatively. By emphasising 
the negation — the opposite — the positive definition could remain a loose one.” 
Ronald Schechter believes that Jews in France in the late 18th century had the 
same function. According to him, they functioned as anti-citizens with moral 
qualities that were understood as typically un-French.* 

It has been claimed that perceptions of Jews maintained much of the same 
function in Scandinavia long after they were accorded full civil rights. Historians 
Lars M. Andersson and Lars Bjørndal-Lien have both argued that images of Jews 
were constructed as caricatures of what it meant to be Swedish and Norwegian 


31 Cf the first chapter in this book. 

32 Seierstad, Kyrkjeleg reformarbeide, 249. The proposal to deport Norwegian citizens was reject- 
ed by the Minitry of Justice, which maintained that Norwegian citizens could not be banished. 
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34 Schechter, Obstinate Hebrews, 101. See also Chapter Four of this book. 
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in the two countries’ respective satirical press in the early 1900s.” Historian Kje- 
til Braut Simonsen has demonstrated the same when it comes to depictions of 
Jews in Norwegian agrarian newspapers in the 1920s.3 Under the impression 
of Norway's great reliance on international capitalism for its industrial growth 
after 1905, anti-international portrayals of the Jew as a financial cosmopolitan 
were vitalised. After the Russian Revolution, this was supplemented by scare sto- 
ries about the “Bolshevik Jew."? In the 1920s, images of such threats were a pow- 
erful presence among sections of the public, especially within a nationally ori- 
ented agrarian movement and in conservative anti-communist circles? 

Julie Allen also accounts for the need for contrasting opposites in the crea- 
tion of a Danish national self-understanding, and in the 1850s, according to her, 
Mormons represented such a foil. Similarly, Jonas Harvard and Yvonne Maria 
Werner have argued that Jesuits (Harvard) and Catholicism (Werner) served as 
contrasting images of a citizen ideal and understanding of identity in Sweden's 
public debates between the mid-1800s and the mid-1950s.?? 

In different periods, Jews, Mormons, and Jesuits were all portrayed as un- 
patriotic anti-citizens due to the political and moral qualities with which they 
were associated. Each was perceived to harbour hostility to all but their own, 
in addition to engaging in political subversion, separatism and treachery in an 
attempt to engender despotic theocracy. This also concerned being devoid of pa- 
triotism and of “love for the fatherland.” On the basis of these claims, they were 
portrayed as being of no value to the good of society and the state. They put self- 
interest before the interests of the community, or *the Good of the Whole", which 
was a dictum until the first part of the 19th century. 

Jews, Mormons and Jesuits were consistently portrayed as deceitful and 
prone to perfidy. They were alleged to act underhandedly and in secret; they 
often spoke untruthfully and disguised their actual intentions and doctrines; 
they did not perceive it as wrong to dupe or deceive persons outside their own 
groups; on the contrary, this could be viewed as meritorious. Failure to use a rec- 


35 Lars M. Andersson, En jude dr en jude år en jude: Representationer av “juden” i svensk skämt- 
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ognised Christian oath, or - in the Jesuits’ case — the practice of reservatio men- 
talis, provoked allegations that they were untrustworthy in both contractual and 
legal contexts. All the way up until the 1950s, we have seen that Jesuits were per- 
ceived in Norway as opportunistic perjurers and were thus characterised in keep- 
ing with anti-citizenship. Former bishop Eivind Berggrav's 1955 reference to Mor- 
mons as “pirates” ravaging Norwegian society plays into the same 
representation. Piracy was hardly compatible with being a good citizen; on the 
contrary, it almost epitomised lawlessness and the unequivocal outsider. 

While the three groups were portrayed as undependable to the nation, their 
disciplined and boundless loyalty to external powers was accentuated: Jews to 
an alleged rabbinic and Talmudic tradition, Mormons to the prophet in Utah 
and his revelations, and Jesuits to the “Black Pope" - the order's general and 
leader in Rome, ever faithful to the *White Pope." In all this lay a fundamental 
understanding that a responsible and independent citizen was a prerequisite for 
a liberal and democratic system of government. In Northern Europe, these were 
characteristics tied to Protestant citizens. Jews, Mormons and Jesuits were asso- 
ciated with the opposite. 

Although the state church lost its monopoly on confession in Norway with 
the Dissenter Act of 1845, Christian values remained central to the state's policy 
making. The same can also be said of Sweden and Denmark. In the latter part of 
the 19th century the bourgeois nuclear family established itself as a dominant 
ideal, rooted within the framework of a traditional, Christian ethic of society 
and marriage.”* A good citizen was a Christian citizen. The notion in Scandinavia 
that the society of the state's community of citizens was also a community of 
faith was a tenacious one, and endured the longest in Norway and Sweden. Little 
wonder the hegemonic depictions of the Mormons' carnal and indecent morality, 
closely coupled to orientalised images of polygamy and the harem, were per- 
ceived as a threat to the very pillars of society. Mormons became the inverse 
of what a good and moral citizen was, an image that lasted well into the 
1900s in Scandinavia. The same applies to Jesuits in Norway and Sweden until 
the 1950s and, in many ways, also to Jews up until the interwar period. 

This gives grounds to believe that moral citizenship was a key criterion for 
defining legitimate membership in the nation long after the early phase of the 
nation-states in Koselleck’s saddle period (1750 — 1850), and after the citizenship 
laws' more explicit definitions of affiliation. It remained important during the 
rise of nationalism in Europe in the 19th century, and long played a significant 
role in nation-building processes in Scandinavia. For Norway's part, this applied 
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when the independent state and the nation were being established and fortified 
throughout the 1800s, during the Norwegian-Swedish and domestic political ten- 
sions in the run-up to the dissolution of the union, and when Norway was to be 
consolidated as a free-standing nation-state after the union’s dissolution in 1905. 
The resilience and transferability of these notions ought to be viewed, therefore, 
in light of their enduring functionality to national self-understanding. 
Norwegian historian Svein Ivar Angell has analysed the celebration of the 
900th anniversary of the Battle of Stiklestad in 1930. The battle was important 
to the unification of the Norwegian realm in the Middle Ages, thereafter especial- 
ly in terms of its symbolism. It also represented the introduction of Christianity 
to the country. With reference to the celebration, Angell has argued that the Nor- 
wegian conception of the nation in the interwar period was a fusion of the reli- 
gious and the national, and that the national therefore assumed a mythic-reli- 
gious quality." As the inverse of the essence of Norwegianness - as anti- 
citizens of the Christian Norwegian nation — the representation of the minorities 
that are discussed in this book contributed precisely to such a religious nation- 
alism. Early in the 19th century the "Jew" and the "Jesuit" contrasted with the 
trustworthy and self-sacrificing citizen of the Constitution. Mormons contrasted 
with the Christian citizen of the middle of the same century. In the 20th century 
the Jesuit contrasted with the Protestant citizen. Norwegian society after 1814 
was soon represented as one of freedom and democracy, with the Constitution 
and Protestantism as guarantors of both. On the other hand, first Judaism and 
Jesuitism and later Mormonism and Jesuitism represented despotism and the 
moral dissolution of society. The same can be said of the prevailing notions of 
the cosmopolitan “Bolshevik Jew" in the 20th century. As such, these groups 
were also represented as threats to a liberal, democratic Norwegian society. 


Transnational abstractions 


As anti-citizens, Jews, Mormons and Jesuits were abstractions in the Norwegian 
context. Both Jews and Jesuits were excluded during the periods in which they 
are discussed here, and although there were certain cases of Jews and Jesuits vis- 
iting the country illegally, Norwegian experience of them was extremely limited. 
Even when anti-internationalism, anti-modernism and anti-communism helped 
to bring antisemitic notions back to life in the first part of the 20th century, 
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this was based on ideas of an abstract cosmopolitan Judaism, not on experiences 
with resident Scandinavian Jews.“ 

Mormons were definitely tangible and present from the 1850s onwards, but 
the notions of them - and not least descriptions of their theocratic ambitions, 
violent conflicts, and indecent polygamy - built upon American narratives. It 
was in the United States that Mormonism was perceived to pose a real moral 
and political problem in its conflicts with the US federal government. Thus, Nor- 
wegian and Swedish notions were based on abstract Mormons and abstract Mor- 
monism, although the missionaries were real. We have seen that this also applied 
in Denmark and was taken into account to explain how a Mormon could be elect- 
ed to the Danish National Assembly in 1906, despite the continued suspicion of 
Mormonism’s activities in the United States. 

The dominant notions of these groups in Norway were therefore products of 
their own national experience only to a slight degree; rather, they were the con- 
sequences of the transnational circulation of stereotypes and clichés that, to 
some extent, had taken on a form of universal historical validity. The images 
of these groups were established as transnational abstractions, abstractions 
that for the Mormon's part obviously resonated with a master narrative fuelled 
by present representations of Jesuits, and especially of Jews. Much the same 
can also be said of Sweden and, in part, of Denmark too. 

The images of these groups were passed on along different circuits, to use a 
concept from Pierre-Yves Saunier's theoretical discussion in Transnational Histo- 
ry.? Anti-Jewish notions were disseminated on the continent and were conveyed 
through writings and debates, with or without the assistance of the state powers. 
Scandinavian stakeholders were also connected to this circuit and helped to 
channel notions towards a Norwegian, Swedish and Danish public.^ To a 
great extent, this was a collective Scandinavian public. 

Commercial networks had similar functions. Both before and after the con- 
stitutional ban on Jews, for example, they could link Norwegian trade interests to 
Jewish networks without necessarily activating anti-Jewish stereotypes. At the 
same time, however, notions that characterised commercially oriented urban so- 
cieties and regions could be disseminated along trade routes. An example of 
such sociocultural exchange was the close social and economic contact between 
some Norwegian cities and important Hanseatic centres such as Hamburg and 
Bremen. AntiJewish attitudes were explicit in German Hanseatic cities, with 
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an exclusionary policy towards them well into the 19th century, not least during 
and after Napoleon's German hegemony.“ Around 1814, Bishop of Bergen Johan 
Nordahl Brun (1745-1816) asserted that the west coast city — which in earlier 
centuries had been a Hanseatic Office (Kontor) — was still characterised by a 
Hanseatic habitus, and as such was incorporated into a common North Ger- 
man-Bergen cultural sphere. This may help in explaining why there was many 
a distrustful eye on possible Jews in Bergen during the first years that the Con- 
stitution was in effect, even though the suspicious merchants might not have 
had intimate knowledge of the anti-Jewish literature flourishing in intellectual 
circles at the time.* 

Scandinavia was a vital mission field for the Mormon Church, and the turbu- 
lent encounters between Mormons and Lutheran majority societies in the differ- 
ent countries bore many similarities. Scandinavia's own circulation of anti-Mor- 
mon notions also sprouted forth, and as we have seen, those involved 
participated across national borders. Julie Ingerge’s and Andreas Mortensen's 
cautionary tales, for example, were translated and read in neighbouring coun- 
tries and were accompanied by many others, both before and after. 

This led to common anti-Mormon representations that became hegemonic in 
the long term throughout the Nordic region. It was in Denmark that these notions 
were challenged and nuanced earliest, yet in the early 1900s a Danish newspa- 
per was still able to convey this description of Mormonism: “Bring Paganism, Ju- 
daism, Muhammadanism, Jesuitism, Protestantism and Devilry together, mix it 
well, and you get Mormonism."^ The newspaper further elaborated: “It takes 
its Gods from Paganism, its Priesthood from Judaism, its Polygamy for Time 
and Eternity from Muhammedanism, its Unscrupulousness from Jesuitism, its 
few Elements of Truth from Protestantism — and its Politics from the Devil him- 
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self.”** With the exception of Protestantism, all these foreign religions and isms 
were bound together and represented as negative and dangerous to society. By 
taking something of what was implied to be the worst and most dangerous 
from all these groups, Mormonism was also portrayed as an express peril — 
and its followers as singularly unsuitable citizens. It was not dissimilar to the 
view in Morgenbladet half a century earlier that was cited at the introduction 
to this book. This substantiates a picture of these notions' timeless circulation 
within and across national borders. 

In the 1920s, the fight against Catholicism was similarly framed by discus- 
sions and notions in transnational networks and organisations. In Chapter Six 
we saw how anti-Catholicism and Jesuit stereotypes circulated among a Swed- 
ish-Norwegian public, where, among other things, meetings of Nordic bishops 
and priests became organised points of convergence. This was most evident 
with the founding of the Protestant action group Internationaler Verband zur Ver- 
teidigung des Protestantismus (International Protestant League) in Berlin in 1923. 
Here the Swedish Priests Association and Swedish Lutherans played a particular- 
ly important role in establishing the organisation. Although the Norwegian Asso- 
ciation of Priests only became a member in the 1930s, it had a vital part to play in 
circulating notions of Catholicism within a larger Northern European Protestant 
public. 

It can thus be argued that transnational processes have contributed signifi- 
cantly to the construction of national self-images. In this transnational flow, 
Scandinavia has primarily been a region receiving notions that originated be- 
yond the borders of the Scandinavian countries. 

At the same time, Judaism, Mormonism and Catholicism were all largely in- 
ternational phenomena and they established their own transnational circuits 
that conveyed self-representations in opposition to the locally hegemonic 
ones. Mormons and Jesuits — who both conducted extensive missionary activities 
- thus challenged the notions of the majority society through their own counter- 
representations, often disseminated in their own circles. At times, these have ob- 
viously been highly effective. Conversions to Mormonism show that they were 
able to generate effective counter-images, especially among lower social strata 
in cities, while Catholics in the early 1900s seem to have been able to do the 
same, especially among an intellectual elite. One example of this is the Norwe- 
gian author Sigrid Undset (1882-1949), who converted to Catholicism in 1924, 
four years before she was awarded the Nobel Prize in Literature. 
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Timeless notions 


As religious minorities have gradually become tolerated and for the most part 
included in the nation, notions of them as moral and political threats to the na- 
tion — as anti-citizens and enemies of society — have faded among key social 
stakeholders and, in retrospect, subsequently assumed the character of classic 
moral panic. On 4 May 1964, when the Norwegian Storting positively codified re- 
ligious freedom in Article 2 of the Constitution, symbolically 150 years to the day 
after the National Assembly in Eidsvoll originally adopted the paragraph, it oc- 
curred in the wake of a unanimous resolution. During the debate, no one argued 
that the free exercise of religion could have negative or dangerous aspects, be 
they religious or political. From the 1960s, the social-moral and political 
peril that had at one time been attributed to religious minorities and groups, 
and the concomitant disqualification of them as citizens of the nation, was no 
longer perceived to exist in either Norway or Sweden - or, at least, the danger 
was no longer articulated. This was common to clerical-theological circles, polit- 
ical institutions and parties, and the debating public. 

But even though the strong aversion to these groups waned and they can be 
said to have been included in the nation, the notions on which the charges were 
based did not vanish. When they arrived in Scandinavia in the 1850s, Mormons 
took over many of the representations of the Jews. In the early 1900s Jews made a 
return as anti-citizens, not only among a marginalised and populist public, but — 
at least in Norway's case - also among important conservative media and certain 
intellectuals. In Sweden and Norway from the 1920s onwards, Jesuits especially 
were represented as politically and morally dangerous among a political and 
clerical-theological public. In Norway, a parliamentary majority even confirmed 
their constitutional exclusion in 1925. Notions of a Jewish threat no longer 
formed a legitimate basis for an exclusionary policy after its repeal by parlia- 
ment in 1851. It was never a political issue.*° Such conceptions no longer framed 
a common understanding of reality among leading politico-religious actors. Mor- 
mons were denied visas for a period after World War I, but attempts to combat 
them through special legislation collapsed in political terms. By way of contrast, 
the political system ranged heavily against the proposal to repeal the ban on Jes- 


49 Stortingsforhandlinger. Del. 7c. Stortingstidende (1963/1964), 2899 ff. [Records of the Proceed- 
ings of the Norwegian Parliament (Storting). Part 7c. Parliamentary debate (1963/64)]. 

50 Anexception was of course the Quisling-government's reintroduction of the Jewish exclusion 
in the Constitution during nazi occupation in 1942, but as an illegitimate government, this 
amendment is not considered a valid constitutional amendment. 
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uits in the 1920s. After the turn of the century, it was therefore notions of Jesuits 
that had the greatest impact on practical politics. 

But the notions about the various groups shared much in common, and they 
can be said to have been both vivid and timeless. Both the notions and the ac- 
cusations that accompanied them could be mobilised and projected as new “en- 
emies of society" were revived and rendered current for a variety of reasons. 
Even long after the formative phase of the nation-states early in the 1800s, 
they shaped national self-understandings in Scandinavia by representing anti- 
citizenship in the nation — a caricature of what it meant to be Norwegian, Swed- 
ish and Danish. 
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